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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

This is the final volume of the Pelican Guide to English Literature. 
Inevitably the project as a whole has taken a good deal longer to 
carry out than was originally planned, with the result that a number 
of the earlier volumes in the series have already been through several 
impressions. Indeed, from the point of view of sales the Guide seems 
to have done very well, at any rate well enough to modify -the 
comment made in the original General Introduction that ‘this is not 
an age which is altogether sympathetic to such an undertaking*. 

Yet tliough the sales of Pelican books undoubtedly signify some- 
thing (if only a guilty conscience about the topics that one has always 
meant to ‘take up’), they cannot of themselves dispel ones sense of the 
‘deep-seated spiritual vulgarity that lies at the heart of our civilization’, 
in L. H. Myers’s phrase. Other ages have no doubt suffered from their 
own kinds of grossness and vulgarity, which (and it would be a 
legitimate criticism) the earlier volumes of the Guide have not 
always sufficiently emphasized. The reason for tliis, perhaps, was 
that ultimately the critical preoccupation of these volumes was with 
the meaning of literature for our own age and for the non-specialist 
and non-historical reader of today, who might be glad of guidance 
to help him to respond to what is living and contemporar)' in 
literature. For, like the other arts, literature has the power to enrich 
the imagination and to clarify thought and feeling. Not that one is 
offering literature as a substitute religion or as providing a philosophy 
for life. Its satisfactions arc of their own kind, though they are satis- 
factions intim.atcly bound up tvith the life of each individual reader 
and therefore not without their bearing on liis attitude to life. 

Tills attempt to draw up an ordered account of literature that 
would be concerned, first and foremost, with value for the present, 
has meant that the Guide has been a work of criticism rather than a 
standard history of literature. And if this was so in the case of the 
earlier liistorical volumes, it was always certain that when it came 
to offering guidance about the literature of this century, the work 
would have to be conducted in an unusually critical and yet explora- 
tory spirit. Of all the volumes, tliis last was bound to be the hardest 
to assemble, for the major writers arc still very much part of our 
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time and yet dicy are just suffidcotly in the past for it to have become ' 
Cishiohable to find some of them tm&shionable; and at the same time, 
the profusion of lesser writers have a certain, inescapable currency 
that makes it very hard, in a volume designed for the tvide-ranging 
contemporary reader, to disregard them altogether. 

In the event this final volume has had to accept a measure of 
compromise between critical rigour and what one might call socio- 
logical indulgence. A variety of extra-literary factors may give much 
of the writing of one’s own day a certain genuine life, even though 
one comes to the conclusion that it will be comparatively short- 
lived. Both these evaluations need to he made, for only in this way 
can one avoid the prevailing sin of much week-end criticism, wliich is 
not that it gives too much space to lesser writers but that it tries to 
Justify this space by concocting an unconscionable number of master- 
pieces, Though this volume of the GuiJe has not uncovered any new 
masterpieces or master-writers, it has done its critical best not to take 
a narrow or unsympathetic view of things. But in the end the stan- 
dards of reference have been a few writers who seem, on re-examin- 
\ ation, to have made a profound contribution to our literature, and 
a few critics v/ho have made a determined effort to clidt fiom this 
literature what is of living value today. Together, they have managed 
to re-establish a sense of literary tradition and they have defined the 
high standards that this tradition implies. 

It is in this spirit that this final volume of the Guide offers its 
contour-map of the literary scene to the general reader. Like its 
■ predecessors, it provides the reader with four kinds of related mat- 
erial; 

(i) An account of the sodal context of literature in the period, 
attempting to answer such questions as ‘Whv has the literature of 
tius penod dealt with this rather than that kind of problem?’. ‘What 
has been the relationship bettveen 'tcriter and public?’, *What is the 
reading public like in its tastes and make-up?’. This section of the 
volume prowdes, not a potted history, hut an account of contein- 
poraiy sodety at its pomrs of contact with litcr.uurc'. 

(ii) A literal^- survey of this period, describing the penerai cKarac- 
tcnstics of the period s literature in such a %v.,s ^ lo enable the reader 
to trace its growth and to keep his bcarmcs. The .iini of this section 
IS to answer such quesuons as ‘What i-:«iof luer.turc has been svritten 
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THE SOCIAL AND INTELLECTU. 
BACKGROUND 

G. H. BANTOCK 

Reader in Education, the University of Leicester 
Introduction: The writer s predicament 

When Logan Pearsall Smith confessed to Henry James that hc' 
to do the best he could withhis pen, James replied that, if such was the 
case, ‘There is one word - let me impress upon you - wliich you must 
inscribe upon your banner, and that word is Loneliness.’ James caught 
at the eremitic implications of Pearsall Smith’s pursuit of ‘die best’ 
at a time so inimical to a display of the finest awarenesses. If, then, 
two basic themes of modem literature have been those of ‘isola- 
tion’ and of ‘relationship’ within what has been considered a decaying 
moral order, they have reflected a sense, on die side of the writer, 
of alienarion from the public, an alienation reinforced by indifference 
or hostility on the part of the community at large. I refer, of course, 
to the greatest writers and critics rather than to diose who have 
preferred the equivocations necessary in audience-seeking - the 
‘associational process’ as James called it - to the renunciations 
implicit in the lesson of die Master. Though even these latter have 
recently shown a tendency to exploit a fasliion for ‘outsiders’ which 
is at the opposite pole to James’s exaaing regard for the life of the 
artist. 

The fact that, in our rimes, really serious literature has become a 
peripheral occupation may induce a feeling that the wnter’s diagnosis 
of moral confusion or perplexity is suspect, sprmging from a wounded 
ego or dramatizing a self-pity. Though many eminent Victorians had 
regarded their age as one of transition, for the great untlunking the 
Edwardian week-end w.as little disturbed by intimations of ‘chaos’ .ind 
‘multiplicity’, such as afflicted Henry Adams; and Henry James’s 
comment to A. C. Benson in 1896, ‘1 have the imagination of disaster 
- and sec life as ferocious and sinister’, would have fallen 
Str.angcly on many ears at that time. Yet it is clear that b\- the mid 
twcntiedi centur)' ever)' newspaperman has become aware of a 
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• ‘crisis’, a translation into journalese of Adams’s intiiriarion of moral 
confusion; ushered in, as he saw .it, by the final triumph of the D>Tia- 
mo over the Virgin. Two. world wars and an accelerated degree oi 
social change have produced profound alterations from even the 
ninctccnth-ccntury etlios, which we now know to have been les! 

■ stable and free from doubt than was once imagined.* Nor has th( 
serious artist remained aloof from social movements or indifferent 
to moral dilemmas. Rarely, indeed, can there have been a time 
when ‘background’ more readily obtrudes as an essential part of 
foreground. For all the comparative indifference with which 
they have been received, writers have less and less felt able to 
retreat into private worlds; instead, they have become increasingly 
committed to social, political, and therefore public comment. Indeed, 
out greatest living novelist, in a television interview, has explained 
his recent lack of fecundity as being due to precisely such altered 
pressures; 

... I think one of the reasons why I stopped writing novels is 
that the social aspc« of the world changed so much. I had been 
accustomed to write about the old-fashioned world with its 
homes and its family life and its comparative peace. All that 
went, and though 1 can think about the new world I cannot 
put it into fiction. (E. M. Forster) 

Economic and social change 

The later years of the nineteenth century saw the almost final break- 
down, in the limited areas in which it still survived, of a pre-industrial 
w,ay of life and economy. The agricultural depression of those times 
(iSyo-rgoa) hit particularly hard the landed aristocracy and the 
agricultural labourer; and it was then tliat the ‘change in the village’ 
denoted the end of rural England on any significant scale; as Law- 
rence noted, even the countryman became a ‘town bird’ at heart. Of 
the 45 million inhabitants of the United Kingdom m 1911 fan in- 
crease of 14 million in 40 years), nearly So per cent lived in England 
•and Wales; and, of these, ag.ain roughly 80 per cent came to bve in 
urban districts. The development of the American wheat prairies 
and tlte importation ot refrigerated meat from the Argentine meant 
that four million arable acres, £17 millions of landed Vents, 150,000 
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agncukural iabourers disappeared during a period of forty year, - 
some place the numbers a good deal higher. Free Trade, and the in 
cre^ng urbamzation it provoked, ‘gorged the banks but left our 
rickyards bare’ (Rider Haggard). 

‘Agriculture’, as G. M. Trevelyan has said, ‘is not one industry 
among many, but is a way of life, um'que and irreplaceable in its 
human and spiritual values.’ The decline of the rural ivay of life has 
certainly been reflected in the tenuousness of this century’s nature 
poetry and in the veering of interest, noted by Dr Holloway, towards 
urban and cosmopolitan themes. The profound human implications 
of its loss have been mourned by Hardy, George ‘Bourne’, Richard 
Jefferies, Edward Thomas, and others, though as a way of life it had a 
shadier side to it than they always confessed. For the evidence of 
Commissions on the state of the rural poor ought not to be forgotten 
in assessing the implications of rural depopulation. The Rev. J. Fraser, 
reporting on the eastern counties for the Royal Commission on 
Women and Children in Agriculture (iSdy-yo), said that ‘The major- 
ity of the cottages that exist in rural parishes are deficient in almost 
every requisite diat should constitute a home for a Christian family in 
a civilized community’: Certainly, then, the ‘orgam'c commum'ty’ 
of rural England may not have existed quite as its more naive ex- 
ponents believe; in re-animating the past it is easy to omit the stresses 
tliat are inseparable from the human condition. Nevertheless, this 
idealization of rural values is important because many writers have 
accepted its essential truth and have involved it, if only as a nostalgia, 
in their work. The theme of the past golden age, over the last century 
and a half, has manifested itself, in one of its important guises, as a 
yearning for a simpler, more ‘orgam'c’ (a modem hurrah-word) 
societ)’, to provide a refuge in this ‘much-divided' civilization. The 
pcrv.asivc feeling certainly is that any material gain must be balanced 
against a perceptible spiritual loss, and it is the spiritual loss which has 
received tlic literary attention, even though one realizes in saying so 
that tlic diwsion itself over-siraphfics the situation. 

The altered sodal emphasis following on urbanization extended the 
encroachment of a changed pattern in social relations already to be 
found over the greater part of the country throughout the ccinury. 
Considering the enlarged role of money in the new village economy, 
George ‘Bourne’ points to the alterations necessitated by the slow but 
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rctnonelcss enclosure of tke commons after i86i, a phase svhich in 
his area lasted until igoo; 

... the common pvas], as it •'jfetc, a supplement to the cottage 
gardens, and ffumished] means of extending the scope of the 
litde home industries. It encouraged the poorest labourer, to 
practise, for instance, all those time-hohoured crafts which 
Cobbett, in bis little book on Cottage Economy, had_advo- 
cated-as the one hope for labourers. 

(Clmn^c HI the Village, 19x2) 

With the enclosure of the common, 'the once self-supporting cot- 
tager turned into a spender of money’. The implications of this struck 
at the very heart of^ human relationships; what emerged was a new 
ethic, farniliar enough by then in the towns but less known in the 
country, the edtic of compedtion. The eSect of this had been to re- 
duce man to the level of economic man, one whose community 
relationships were at the mercy of the cash-nexus, and whose psy- 
chological motivations were thoi^ht of mostly in terms of self- 
interest. (There had been protests, of coune, but not on a socially 
significant scale.) In such circumstances, ‘ “the Poor” was regarded not 
as a term descriptive of a condition of society but of the character of 
a group of people’ (Beatrice Webb, My Aypraitiaship). Darwinian 
notions, interpreted by Herbert Spencer and others, helped to afibrd 
.a set of fomdtous economic arrangements with the force of an 
apparent natural law. The chance interaction of economic atomic 
particles pursuing their rational self-interest was regarded as the in- 
evitable and exclusive model of social behaviour. Notions of a public 
, morabty in terms of a diSised public good hardly existed among 
ordinary people - as C. F. G. Mastennan’s Coniition of England (1909) 
makes clear. 

Private morabty, at least on the fece which it turned towards the 
W'orld, was authoritanan and taboo-ridden. Serious penonal oddity 
w-as dismissed as a sign of degeneracy, not diagnosed as neurosis. 
The bringing-up ofchildren, as Samuel Butler bore witness, uas strict; 
and the overt decencies of family life and reiationship were main- 
tained, whatever went on under the surface. The ‘great laches of the 
day sent for lord Tempiecombe when the question of divorce 
arose, in Miss Sackville-West’s The Edwardians: 
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the sociai. and inteli-ectual background 
‘Noblesse oblige my d<^r Eadrcd’. they had said; ‘people 
bke us do not exhibit their feelings; they do not divorce^Sy 
the vulgar divorce. ^ 


The twentieth century has seen the break-down of the old fhmihar 
authoritarian pattern in private and social, as opposed to political, ' 
life. A similar type of moral questioning to that which, in the later 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, undermined the old hierarchic 
political order, affected many of the assumptions of family and social 
hfc. By way of compensation, private dilemma provoked, or at 
least went along with, a growth of public concern, particularly a 
developing guilt over wealtli. Divorce today carries no moral stigma 
comparable to that of exploiting the poor, or of ill-treating a child. 
To some extent, indeed, the realm of the pubhc has expanded at the 
expense of the private, almost as if the pressure of uncertainty had 
been resolved by a transfer of responsibility. The individual and the 
social (‘the sodal’ understood to imply the primary sub-group as 
well as society at large) have come to seem inter-dependent to a degree 
which would have appeared strange to a Victorian, to the detriment 
of that individual atomization inherent in Victorian economic ar- 
rangements, and of that sense of individual self-responsibility which 
characterized the morally earnest Victorian etlios. As Mr Noel Annan 
has pointed out: 


Nothing marks the break with Victorian thought more deds- 
ivcly than modem sodology - that revolution at the begin- 
ning of this century which we assodate with the names of 
Weber, Durkheim, and Pareto. They no longer started with 
the individual as the central concept in terms of which society 
must be explained. Tlicy saw sodety as a nexus of groups; and 
the pattern of behaviour wliich these groups unwittingly 
established primarily determined men’s actions. 

(‘The Curious Strength of Positivism in English Political 

Thought’, 1959) 


It may be that, in Mr Annan’s mcam'ng of the terms, positidst ami 
sodological notions still vie for ascendancy in our politic.il thinking. 
What is certain is that man’s private behaviour h.is been protonndh’ 
affected, both by the atmosphere of moral pcrplexit)’ w'ithm 
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he lives and by the expansion of the public realm wluch ebaraaerizes 
our age. • , _ ' 

Moral perplexities ■ 

A theory basically economic had considerably affected sodal and 
political thinking about relationships in society for nea:rly a century, 
then. In its replacement, the empirical, sceptical spirit of science played 
a large part and helped in the dissolution of old social acceptances 
based on a priori assumptions. Beatrice Webb refers to the 

... belief of the most original and vigorous minds of the seven- 
ties and eighties that it was by science, and by science alone, 
that all human misery would be ultimately swept away. 

The scientific approach affected also the field of economics and sodal 
investigations. From trying ‘to solve the largest possible problems 
fi:om the least possible knowledge’ (Postan), Cambridge economists 
fi'om Marshall to Keynes have infused their theoretical constructions 
mh particular observations of reality. No Gradgrind could have 
pursued faas more relentlessly than the investigators into sodal 
conditions at the end of the nineteenth century. The wife of Charles 
Booth, whose Life and Labour oj the People oj London (1891-1903) was 
one of the first great social surveys, stated clearly in a Memoir of her 
husband’s life: 

The a priori reasoning of political economy, orthodox and un- 
orthodox alike, fails from want of reality. At its base are a 
series of assumptions very imperfectly connected with the 
observed facts of life. We need to begin wth a true picture of 
the modem industrial organism. 

The primary task [is] to observe and dissect facts,’ urged the 
Webbs. Education and other aspects of social life were similarly 
affected. 

^ The Enlightenment view of the world of men as constituting 
simply a part of the natural world and hence ofFcnng precisely similar 
opportunities for sdenrific investigation is nowhere better illustrated 
dun in the rapidly developing study of psychology and particularly 
m the work of Freud. Freud worked svitlun die framework of nine- ' 
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tccntli-centuryassumptions-<Jetcnninistic,Tnatcrialistic. ana rational- 
istic. At the same time, there were also features of liis work which to 
the careless reader seemed to point to a considerable scepticism about 
the findings of reason. Rooted in a theory of biological instincts 
Freud’s vicsv of the developing psyche placed a great emphasis on the 
power of the unconscious to affect conduct; intcllectoal convictions 
seemed to be rationalizations of emotional needs - ‘rationalization’ 
being a word introduced by Freud’s disciple, Ernest Jones. Freud’s 
teleology was firmly rooted in nineteenth-century hedonism; but 
the discovery that man’s actions could be ‘motivated’ by forces of 
which he might know nothing introduced a probable irrationality 
into human behaviour which was profoundly disturbing. This ‘en- 
tirely unsuspected peculiarity in the constitution of human nature’, 
as William James not quite accurately called it, meant that a new 
dimension in the assessment of human behaviour had to be taken 
into account. The ‘normal’ scale of events demanded a new measuring 
rod, for analysis might reveal a profoun d significance in the apparently 
trivial. The firm line which nineteenth-century psychiatrists had drawn 
between the normal and the abnormal, the latter of which they ex- 
plained largely in terms of degeneracy, disappeared; dreams and 
slips of the tongue, if nothing else, showed that we all displayed 
neurotic symptoms. Above all, the implied criticism of the trad'fin'*-'^ 
model in terms of which reason ruled the sviJl in die interests ol 
beliaviour, and the discovery that the super-ego could 
distort die ego, so that ‘in our therapy wc often find o'ltM 
obhgcd to do battle with the super-ego, and work to 
demands’, had a profound effect on twcntieth-cciiturv is 

Rationalist though Freud was, therapeutically 
a feeble dung, fighting for its life against tlic .i-oiis 

super-ego and the id. And then, of course, tlicts" ^ ; of 
importance, in the theories of instincts, [’l.\w 
libido (those, that is, ofsc-VTiahty), pariicubrh o-.t-'"' 


the Oedipus phase. 

Thus a blow sec 
bilit)’ and at the ordered cniplMScs o 


Thus a blow seemed to be stnicfc at men > ^ 


Duic)' ana at inc oroerca ^ j-.-es-.v 

come to depend: the conscquaiccs for " Vv^,,,.fYfieA'etd"'‘ 
comments of Virginia Woolf wlio kne\\ ot .w 
early because of her affiliations with the 
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The ‘will’ (the instrument of the moral ‘super-ego') , had, then, 
in some degree exhausted itself in the war effort; it was, in any - 
case, suspect through its association with Victorian strenuousness 
and’ the subtle' dominations of family rektionsltips. , Lawrence was 
insistent on its power to cramp and thwart in the field of personal 
relationships between ‘men and women - the insensate lov^ will 
marred the intimate growth of psychic umqucness. He saw in it, 
too, the motive force behind developments in machine technology, 
dehumanizing in the industrial field.* Strength became a questionable 
value and ‘success’ in a worldly sense was only for the insensitive — 
Babbitt on Main Street. The theme was not by any means entirely ; 
new, of course, as witness Gissing's New Gnil> Street. And, further 
back, dicre was Blake's ‘Damn braces; bless relaxes’, not to mention 
Wordswonh’s ‘wise passiveness’. But there is an increasing tendency, 
in the inter-war years, for the hero in novels to be a person to whom • 
things happen, rather than someone who to any extent imposes his 
will on life - Eustace rather than Hilda - a whimper replaces a bang. 
In the thirties, the life of action itself (except, of course, m defence of 
the Workers’ Republic) is often suspect; The Ascent oj F 6 poses the 
dilemma of action and contemplation. 

In the social sphere increasing knowledge tended only to confirm 
and strengthen intimations of moral uncase and to destroy faith hi 
the essential and unquestioned righmess of Western ways of be- 
haviour . Advances in anthropology, for instance, helped to undermine 
the absoluteness of religious and ethical systems in favour of a more 
rclarivistic standpoint. Wcstetmarck’s Ethical Relativity, denying the 
objectivity of moral judgements, was followed by Frazer’s Golden 
Boti^h (1S90-1915), baicatli whidi, as Noel Annan puts it, ‘nms die 
theme tliat all Christian ceremonies arc merely sophistications of 
savage rituals and that as magic was superseded by religion, so religion 
sviil vanish before reason’. Further developments conceived primitive 
societies as integrated structures, ‘patterns of nilture’, and. in this way, 
a large variety of different ways of organizing a socierv was demon- 
strated. The m)^! of a univenal human nature was finally e.xpjoded; 
modes of behaviour obviously varied immensely in different environ- 
mcncs. To grow up in Samoa was obviously not the same thing as to 
grow up in, say, Chicago. Ruth Benedict herself pointed out, whilst 
she deprecated, a rj'picaj Western reaction to these findings: 
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The sophisticated modem temper jias made of.iachl telaiivfly 
... a doctrine of despair. It has pointed out its incoiipnilly with 
the orthodox dreams of permanence and idc.ility and with the 
individual’s illusions of autonomy. 

(Patterns of Culture, J934) 

Behind all these manifestations of confusion and uncertainty there 
lies a deeper and more profound problem - the inability to arrive at a 
commonly accepted metaphysical picture of man. To Breud man B a 
biological phenomenon, a prey to instinctual desires and their re- 
direction in the face of ‘harsh’ reality; he is, therefore, in the Dar- 
winian tradition, simply a part of nature. To Marxists he is die out- 
come of economic and social forces, the product of an evolutionary 
necessity as rigid as any to be found in the natural world. The declining 
but still powerful rationalisticpicture of man derived Grow the liberal, 
hisser-Jaire tradition rests upon an assumed harmony among men’s 
varying rational desires, which, when not interfered with, reBecc the 
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involve system-bnUding and has become linguistic wd analytical. 
Philosophers have become more conscious of a professional expertise 
and have shown a growing concern with questions of tcchmque. 
Rigour in argument has replaced rhetoric and eloquence. 

In the early years of the century, Bradley’s absolute idealism begm 
to give way to the realism of Russ^ and Moore. Russell urged in 
.1914 that philosophers ‘should give an account of the world of science 
and daily Hfc’; Moore put forward the claims of common sense. 
From this and &om Moore’s practice of clarification and analysis 
implidt in the Principia Ethica ( 1903 ) and Ethics ( 1911 ). through the 
aridities of logical atomism and logical positivism, developed the 
current concern with the analysis of ordinary language. On the way, 
metaphysics was repudiated, as could be seen in A. J. Ayer’s 
Language, Truth and Logic {i 935 )- The later Wittgenstein, in the Philo- 
sophical Investigations, dismisses any desire to reveal the essential func- 
tion of language and seeks to investigate how language is used in daily 
existence. Most recently there has been a revived interest in meta- 
physics. But, in general, the tendency of the dominant school of 
English philosophy over the last forty years has been . not to increase 
what we know ... but to rectify the logical geography of the 
knowledge we already possess’ (Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of 
Mind). 

Thischanged focus of philosophical discussion hasbeen accompanied 
by the belief that moral statements do not constitute genuine pro- 
positions. Witli the decline of intuitionism, the view of the American, 

■ C. L. Stevenson, that ethical judgements had ‘no objective validity 
whatsoever . . . (but) are pure expressions of feeling and as such do not 
come under the category of truth or falsehood’, was widely accepted 
among ethical theorists in the late tliirtics and forties and refiects 
a widespread scepticism about the objectivity of moral judge- 
ments. Ethics, for many moral philosophers, became 'tlie logical 
study of the langu-ige of morals’ (R. M. Hare, 1952). Latterly, ethtcal 
statements have been reinstated as being supportable on rational, and 
not merely on emotive, grounds; though ethical judgements' arc, 
strictly speaking, neither true nor false, they can be better or worse. 
Recent developments, too, have shown some interest in the psy- 
Aology of moral decisions. Nevertheless, the ethical philosopher still 
. largely denies that his job is to tell us what we ought to do: 
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Generalization [about moral advice] is possible only in so far 
as men ate psychologically and biologically similar ... it is 
vain, presiunptuous, and dangerous to try to answer these 
questions without a knowledge both of psychology and of the 
individual case. (P. H. NowcU-Smith, Ethia, 1954) 

Something of the same spirit has infected the field of political 
philosophy. Political and party propagandists and left-wing theorists 
like the British Marxist, the late Harold Laski, have continued to dis- 
cuss or imply the function of the state. But, after the generation of 
Hobhousc, Lindsay, and Ernest Barker, academic political theorists 
have cither, like Michael Oakeshott, rcaacd against ideological 
system-builders, finding in the punuit of ‘intimations’ a sufficient 
guide to political action, or urged, like T. D. Weldon, the uselessness 
of attempting to discover the ideal purpose of the state and assigned to 
the philosopher a subordinate role as ‘consultant’ [The Vocabulary of 
Politics, 1953). Though writers such as Collingsvood have not h,'.-n 
totally neglected nor the work of foreign existentialists unknn\\ii. the 
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I hate the idea of causes and if I liad to ciioose between be- 
traying my country and betraying my friend, 1 liope J should 
have the guts to betray my country. 

('What I believe’, 1939) 

For the world, he believed, ‘is a globe of men who arc trying to reach 
one another ... by the help of goodwill plus culture and intelligence’ 
- a remark which betrays a true English insularity in the era of Freud 
{homo homiiii lupus) and Hitler; though it is to Mr Forster’s credit 
that he rcco^izcd the echo in tlic Marabar caves as a threat to his 
liberal rationality. He does not plumb, but he is aware of, tire de- 
monic depths; he receives intimations from the dread goblins who, for 
him, stalk through Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 

The new social ethic 
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of absolutism, many hastened to abet the new manifestation of Neces- 
sity, tbe viaoty of the proleutiat. l.,!-,.!. 

Yet the temporary success of Marxism merely served to mgnught 
in dramatic form the slow, uncertain emergence of a new etluc which, 
in so far as contemporary movements are discemble to those who live 
through them and who therefore lack historical perspective, would 
seem to compensate in some measure for the private dilemmas we 
have analysed. The Protestant, individualistic, liberal outlook seems 
to be giving way to a social group ethic, in no way universally 
accepted, even though it had been developing spasmodically during 
tiie nineteenth century, but providing considerable evidence of a trend. 
The old atomization has met the challenge of new key concepts; 
‘organic’, ‘integration’, ‘relation’, ‘adaptation’. The new hell is to 
be that of other people. The empirical philosopher often speaks as if 
disagreement springs from inadequate factual data; the ‘organization 
man’ su.spects a break-dowii in conunumcation. The solution involves 
‘unpnsonmcnt in brotherhood’. 

Indeed, there would be reasons for thmking that some of the earlier 
questionings in the private sphere arose out of a changing social 
awareness. The nineteenth century, of course, had a long minortty 
trndiuou of couunent and cntiasm untavourabk to the cultural and 
social consequences of industrialization and commercialism. Cobbett, 
Robert Owen, Dickens, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, William Morris 
had .ill, with a variety of stresses, pointed to the human unsatisfactori- 
iicss ot the dominant trends. At the end of the century, a number of 
circumst.uiees combined to bnng this mmonty criticism into gre.ater 
prominence. Signs ot a rckuivc decline I'lJ-J-i'is certam foreign 
lunons. tin ixcliMon from certain primary markets by the imposi- 
tion of .1 ht.iv’, di,tR\, ., decline in the birth rate, .ind an increase m 
emigration iiidueeJ nmicciivionied uiiecrtaiutics into the economic 
.situation. The thud Reform Aet of issj ,inj the County t'ouncils 
Act esf iSSs, together with the des’.l-Ynient ot uniVers.'I edue.intsn 
after 1S70 .iiiel the nee ot the gr.imm.ir echooh .gC-t nnpliid a 

change in politie.d b.d.nie'e’; the lowei iiiideiie e’Lieeee were .irrivuig. 
Though the’ pre eionu! 1 .in t el.ies .trueri’re s*. le etdl etroitglv .lutliori— 
taruii, it C.une to be realized tint rile b, Meted 'frieeiom' extended 
only to the cniple>\,r ot i.,bour; die impliearn.iie ot ‘w.iter plentiful 
andkibour deseilc were e.xaimned .md found w.inting. 
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. Tlierc were signs that the upper classes were no longer qin'fe v/liat 
they had been. Henry James bluntly referred to the ‘clumr.y conven- 
tional expensive materialized vulgarized brutalized life of London', 
and found the state of the upper class in 'England ‘in many v/nyu very 
much' the same rotten and collapsible one of the French arir.tocr.'icy 
before the revolution’.. The old aristocracy of birth and inheritance 
was being replaced by one of wealth and economic power during all 
the Victorian period. By its end, even the degree of ‘respectability’ 
exacted, in moral and sexual terms, was, as Beatrice Webb saw, 
graded to the degree of social, political, or industrial power exercised. 
Ramsay Macdonald proclaimed that ‘the Age of the Financier’ had 
come and expressed tlie belief that ‘such people’ (they included ‘the 
scum of the earth which possessed itself of gold in the gutters of the 
Johannesburg market place’) ‘did not command the moral respea 
which tones dovTi class hatred’. 

Wliat was distasteful in this society to the sensibilities of the writer 
was the total lack of concern for personal relationships, the judging of 
people by exclusively ‘social’ standards; though, perhaps, what was 
new was the sensitivity of the artist rather than the behaviour of 
exclusive social sets: 


What was demoralizing ... because it bred a poisonous O’’”'; 
cism about human relations, was the making and breaking ot 
personal friendships according to temporar)’ and sccidcn ■ ^ 
circumstances in no way connected with personal 
gracious appreciation and insistent intimacy bciop ' 

when failure according to w'orldly standards ocvumi . 
harsh criticism and cold avoidance. 0^ ^ ’ 
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■witli the public school outlook. Such analyses should perhaps warn ; 

us against accepting sureness of values as in itself a virtue. The va uc 

ofthevalucs.sotospc.'ih.isalsoinquestiotn • 

Politically, the aristocracy, with the passing of the Parliament Act 
of loii, suffered a great loss of direct influence. And when George 
V after much anxious thought and consultation, accepted the advice 
of Lord Balfour and, in 1923, sent for Stanley Baldwin in preference 
to Lord Curzon to form the new Conservative ministry, the highest 
poUtical office in the land was forever closed to a member of the 
House of Lords. At the same time, the persistence of what has been 
termed an ‘Establishment’ - a network of social-pohtic.ii-conimercial 
and economic relations mvolving the decision-makers of our genera- 
tion - has been amply demonstrated recently in an article by T. Lup- 
ton and C, Wilson published in The Manchester Schoal. The network 
of family, school, club, and personal relanonships there revealed, to- 
gether with some significant remarks at the Parker Tribunal, would 
suggest th.it pi rsonal influence h.as not given way before the insistent 
claims of the new social Meritocracy as much as rniglir have been 
thought. Even in the Labour Party, after the first generation of mem- 
bets had passed, a public school education at Hailcybury or Win- 
chester proved no bar to advancement; and thougli Llo)'d George 
•bad proclaimed ‘the day ot the cott,igc-brcd man’, the personnel of 
the House of Conuuons remains obstinately middle class. Neverthe- 
less, there h.xs been an immense increase in social mobility ; and the 
struggle for st.itus, b.ised on cduc.mon not birth, has become a charac- 
tenstic mid<esitury phenomenon. 

Beatrice W ebb s lather, she recalled, had no conception of ‘general 
principles ... no s-f. ir vision ot the public good’. The new ethic of 
wlutii she herself \v ,s 'Vm}siom:iiic was to be nnieh ctsriccmed with 
public good , st.i'e .letioi; w to r, place the 'freedom ot the market’ 
but without tund.imeiu.ilii aircriog th.' . lui-tradition.il, rationalistic 
b.isis ot politi.a! bili.iMoiir For the -pi.rir .'.t Henth.ini r uber dim that 
ot Burke stil] truimpiiv, invie^d, borfi iibcriiisin .ind 

socialism stem from tlie iJaa. of ilu Lnbgbwmm iit. TIk new sense 
of communitv is depindi’it \,ri mu.ii on the tuuetionine of the 
upper tcnrres as L.iwrmee would h.we out it Old ciotoiu was to 
be replaced, .itti r the 'iiniceint!i.eviuur\ \ iceain. bi' positive law 
as the guidmg torcc 01 the new eonimunal spirit: at tlus level. 
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rchtionsliip was willed rather than the result of a genuine ‘organic’ 
growth, though to say tliat is not to deny it a strong positive 
value. 

Several groups at die end of die century demanded change: the 
Marxist Social Democratic Federation under A. M. Hyndman pro- • 
vided die revolutionary element, though its influence was not great. 
The Socialist League produced Morris, even if otherwise itscficctwas 
, slight. Above all, the Fabian Society, which started out in rcvoludon- 
aty terms, became die ‘symbol of social democracy, of gradualism, 
of peaceful permeation, of avoidance of revolution’. Wedded to Cict- 
finding, its empirical approach forbade the enveloping piiilosopliical 
theory and substituted a detailed programme of action based on die 
careful collection of factual data. As Helen Lynd puts it, die Fabians 
‘applied die mcdiod of social engineering to questions hitherto left 
to the realm of sentiment*. Their only common principle was the 
‘condemnation of the profit motive [which condemnation] was die 
G.C.M., the greatest common measure, of socialists'. 

The Gladstone Parliament of 1880-5 was ‘the “no-man’s land’’ 
between the old Radicalism and die new Socialism’. The new spirit 
not only manifested itself in a spate of social legislation and royal 
commissions, but received dicorctical justification at die liands of 
T. H. Green and the neo-Hegelian philosophers in die universities. 
Tbc stage was set for the predominant rwcnticdi-ccntury develop- 
ments, both in social pliilosophy and legislation. ‘Every period has its 
dominant religion and hope,’ as Ardiur Kocstlcr says, ‘and “Social- 
ism’’ in a vague and undefoed sense was the hope of tlic early twen- 
tieth century.’ The clianging atritude was reinforced by developments 
in social psycliolog)’ - not.ably in the American Charles Cooley’s 
Hiwimt Nature and the Social Order [igoe) - wliich, in Dcwc)''s phrase, 
conceived ‘inditndual mind as a function of soda] life'. Even Freud, 
who started from a firmly rooted tlieor)' of biological instinct, came 
latterly to see the importance of die soaal environment. 

But not all were satisfied with the Fabian purview or the Fabian 
rate of progress. H. G. Wells, who so interestingly represents a facet 
of modem rarion.ahstic political tliiniang, was struck by the waste- 
fulness of contcmporaiy conditions, the Victorian formlessness, and 
welcomed the forces tending to ‘rationalize’ and systematize, tlmse 
wliich tend 
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industrial xo-oidmation. increase productivity, 
to promote hctter-informcd classes, evoke a new type 

necessitate new ^dbc«er_mform^^ down politi^ll ’ 

f ‘'^IrilTevet^here and bring all men into one planctary 
boundaries ryw (Bxpcriiiient in Autobwgraphy) 

community. ' x , 


Tbe effects of tUs, in terms of immediate personal relaaons, Well 
Innrovinsly defines as a ‘progressive craanapatioii of the attcntioi 
from evewday urgendcs ... conceptions of living divorced more an^ 
mote firom immediacy’. Though he deprecated any repudiation c 
tlic ‘primaries of life’ - personal affection and the Ukc - he admitte 
the desire to control diem in ordcr to ‘concentrate the largest possib! 
proportion of my. energy upon the particular system of effort tht 
has csuablishcd itself for me as my distinctive business b the world 
Modern conditions admitted- the revolutionary question: ‘ “Ye 
you cam a living, you support a family, you love and hate, but 
■what do you do?’” What he did he summed up; ‘We origbative ir 
tcllcctual workers are rcconditionbg human life.’ 

The mechanical, absttaa basis of community relationship coul 
hardly be mote clearly illustrated. We can see why D. H. Lawrent 
had to ask: 


Why do modem people almost bvariably ignore the thbgs 
that arc actually present to them ... They certainly never live 
on the spot where they are. They inliabit abstract space, the 
desert void of politics, prbciples, right and wrong, and so 
forth ... Talking to them is like trybg to have a human rela- 
tionship svith the letter X b algebra. {‘Insouciance’, 1938) 

The rcconditionbg process mvolved an appredation of the pianne 
world state as the answer to Victorian untidbess. Fabian bcerpent 
tration was rejected as a ‘protest rather than a plan’. Wells tlibks i 
terms of large admbistrative umts rather than of the adaptation < 
existing govenunental machbery. ‘I listened to Amis and the Ma 
with admiration and hatred. It seemed to me borgamc, logic: 
straightness and not the crooked path of life’; Yeats’s comment i 
equally applicable to Wells’s utopian schemes. 

Many otliers took up tlic notion of the piatuied, particularly as th 
moral climate concembg personal responsibility for misfortune an 
poverty ch-mged so that, as Professor Titmussputs it: ‘bquiry (mover 
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&om the question "who arc the poor” to the question “why arc 
they poor”,’ (Essays on 'The Welfare Stale'). The progress of evrats- 
war, unemployment, economic depression - fiivourcd the concentra- 
tion on social and economic problems. Alfred Marshall, in liis Prin- 
ciples, had already urged that there was ‘no moral justification for 
extreme poverty side by side vrith great wealth’. Maynard Keynes, in 
the twenties, resisted the hereditary ‘lethargy’ of the orthodox viev/ 
of laisser-faire: 

It is not true that individuals possess a prescripdve ‘natural 
liberty’ in their economic aaivities. There is no ‘compact’ 
conferring perpetual rights on those who Have or on those 
who Acquire. The v/orld is not so governed from above that 
private and social interest always coincide . . . 
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...bom out of the despair of .world war and ciwl war, of , 

- social unrest and ecohdnvic chaos, the dcshe for a complete . 

break with the past, for stardng'human liistoiy from scratch, , 

was deep and -genuine. In this apocalyptic climate dadaism, - 
futurism, surre.-dism and .the Kvc-year-plan-mystique came , 
together in a curious amalgam. Moved by a perhaps similar • 
mood of despair,' ]ohn Donne had begged: ‘Moist with a 
. .' drop -of Thy blood my dry soule.’ The mystic of the nine- 
teen-thirties yearned, 'as a sign of Grace, for a look at the 
Dnieper Dam and a'thrcc per cent increase in the Soviet pig- 
iron production. 

•The age of anxiety evoked, in some hearts, a desire for the comforts 
of, a simplifying formula or of a closed system, like Marxism, pro- 
viding all the anstvers. R. H. S. Grossman refers in his introduaion 
to The God that Failed to the attractions of an ‘unquestioned purpose’, 
the peace of intellectual doubt and uncertainty in subjecting one’s 
soul to the ‘canon law, of the Kremlin’. Symptomatically, many 
disillusioned communists have turned to the Catholic church; Matx- 
bm as a serious force amongst intcileauals did not survive the post- 
war political behaviour of Russia; dbillusionment had already been 
expressed before the war by writers like Orwell and Gide, though 
■war-time exigencies temporarily silenced doubts. Nevertheless, the 
: concern for social improvement which was one of the motive forces 
of the ‘pink decade' continued, in psychological as well as economic 
tenns. ‘Security’, as defined by Beveridge, rather than simply ‘wcaldi’ 

- the cash-nexus - becomes politically important. ‘'Want, Disease,' 
Ignorance, Squalor, and Idleness’ were the giants against whiclt 
Beveridge tilted: the terms in which Ignorance was tackled represent, 
even if rather tritely, the extent to which wc have moved beyond the 
cynidsm of educating our ni.istcrs: 

In the development of education lies the most important, if. 
not the most urgent, of all the tasks of reconstruction. The 
needs of dvilized man arc illimiuble, because they include 

the wise, happy enjoyment of leisure! 

^e section in which this appears is headed, symptomatically, 
‘Sodal Consdcncc as Driving Force’. 

The attempted organization of the state in terms of community 
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‘needs’ rather than for individual ‘exploitation’ has been paralleled 
in a number of other fields, v/herc two somewhat contradictory 
principles have been at work; a sodo-political egalitarianism and a 
sdcntistic assessment of the importance of the group - particularly 
the primary group - in human contentment. Notions of permissive- 
ness, to replace the older more authoritative patterns and influenced, 
perhaps, by a model derived from free assodation techniques in 
psycho-therapy, are much mooted. The resultant gain in personal 
freedom, however, has been matched by new manifestations of 
group tyranny. Modem psychology’ stresses group dynamics rather 
than individual behaviour, the total configuration ratlier than the 
isolate. Group therapy appears alongside individual treatment; group 
methods involving ‘projects’ arc recommended in schools to replace 
the old individualistic competitive pattern. The comprehensive ex- 
periment in education urges die benefits of sodal intermingling in 
the same breath that it plays up the needs of the Meritocracy. Bunn' S'i 
men with advanced viesvs proclaim mdustry as fulfilling a .dc hi .1' 
well as an economic function. The notion of ‘adjustment' " 'v 
comes to play an important part as a value concept. Disea 'J r|’i> i" 
ofsodety or a variety of other external causes, rather rlj..n nulu itln ‘1 
wickedness, have for long been blamed for increased deinuiiK ' "" 
crime; as Barbara Wootton puts it in her 
Pathology (1959), ‘the logical drive, in modern si., i.d '• 
from notions of individual responsibility 1$ M.r\ 
psychologist, like J. A. C. Brown, can writ- tini 
is the basic unit of society, not the indivnJn.ir ■ ^ ' 

of Industry, 1954). 
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democTiicy would extirigmsli that liberty of the imtid to whi di 
a democratic sodal- condition, is favourable; -so ttet, after 
having broken all the bondage once imposed on it by ranks or , • • 

' by men, the human mind would be dosely fettered to die , 

ceneral will oftbe greatest number.'., , , 

® (Democracy til Attiertm) ■ , . 

At the same time, warnings against the totalitarian implications of 
state interference have grown.apace since I 945 > There iias been ipS 4 
and The Yogi ani the Commissar. Karl Popper’s The Open Society 
and its Enemies reasserted liberal values, and his Paoerty of Hisloricism 
protests against notions of historical inevitability. F. A. Hayek’s 
Road to Serfdom is and-Lcft in attitude; and when, in ipji, Michael 
Oakeshott replaced Harold Insld in the chair of Political Science at 
the London School of Economics, so long assodated with sodalist 
views, a philosopher in die Burke tradition replaced an English 
Marxist. The situation, as they say, is yet fluid. 

Prohhms oj popular aiUtire 

The problem dc Tocquevillc saw has not, contrary to some ex- 
pectations, been assuaged by the new literacy of the masses and their 
consequent political and sodal emandpation. The commercial de- 
velopment of various media of mass communication lias fostered 
further that trading spirit which de Tocquevillc diagnosed as having 
already affected literature by 1840. Since the aim, cynically overt or 
sententiousiy wrapped up, is so often quick profits, the tendency has 
been to appeal at a low level of public Caste on the assumption that 
this will bring about the largest quantitative return. 

The case for the new age of industrial democracy has been stated 
by John Dewey: he is pointing out how learning is no longer a 
‘class matter’: 

... as a direct result of the industrial revolution . . . this has been ' 
changed. Printing was invented; it was made commercfal. 
Books, magazines, papers were multiplied and cheaptaied. 

As a result of the locomotive and telegraph, frequent, rapid 
and cheap intercommunication by mails and electridty was 
called into being . . . The result has been an intellectual revolu- 
tion. Learning has been put in drculation ... Stimuli of an 
intellectual sort pour in upon us in all kinds of ways. 

(School and Sodety, 1900) 
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■ His near contemporary. Henry James, would hardly Jjavc ayreed 
that these advantages necessarily produced that intellectual renais- 
sance Dewey seemed to be expecting. And the more relevant 
diagnosis seems to be that implicit in P. R. Lea vis’s remark: 
‘It is as if society, in so complicating and extending the machin- 
ery of organization, had lost intelligence, memory, and moral 
purpose.’ 

The coming of universal literacy, following the Education Act 
of 1870, indeed, produced no such anticipated advances in rationality 
as the utilitarian theorists had prophesied. Indeed, our current educa- 
tional dilemmas merely serve to highlight our inability to find an 
adequate substitute for the old culture ot the people - expressed in 
folk song and dance, rustic craft and natural lore - which industrialMn 
has destroyed. Where the secondary modem curriculum ha^ bmi 
concerned, for instance, neither the encouragement ot that pr icm. 
bent said to charaaenze those of interior intcllecrual cap ici’. 
the more ‘dcmocractic’ suggestion of the common core 
meets the ease satisfactorily. 
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If the ethics', of- business enterprise -with its .'consequent emphasis- 
on material consumption are accepted, advertising has a necessary 
place in the economy; yet its effect'in creating stereotypes,. in stimula- 
ting the baser aspects ofhuiiian nature— fear of social nonconfbrmity,- 
snobbery, resentment at demands of work - must ^nk liigh in .. 
any assessment of deleterious .influences on the twentieth-century 
consciousness. (One firm alone, Unflever, spent 5^83 million on adver- 
tising in 1957; by contrast, the government has just congratulated 
itself on ttdsistg the grant to national galleries and museums for the ' 
purchase of works ot art and of historical interest from ^I 2 $,ooo to 
just over jCsjS.ooo per annum.) In the same way, the various forms - 
of popular literamre - crime or love stories - are to be condemned, 
not because tlicy indte to violence and rape, but because the attitudes 
they involve in important matteis of human relationship and moral 
choice arc obstructive to finer or more subtle responses. The cxpccta- . 
tions about human behaviour aroused by the ordinary work of 
popular fiaion or popular magazine story involve grossly over- 
simplified stereotypes which, to addicts, must to some extent interfere 
With their ability to understand those with whom they have CO live in 
close personal contact, as in fanuly life. At the very least, they dc- 
. base the medium of social intercourse, language, and when tliat 
happens, ‘the whole machinery of soda) and individual thought and 
order goes to pot’, as Ezra Pound puts it. 

Again, there is a good deal of evidence to show that the dnema 
and television foster .1 kind of escapist day-dreanaing which is likely 
to be emotionally exhausting and crippling to apprehensions of the 
real world. Twcntieth-ccntury technical developments have pro- 
duced a variety of mass media of communication - the cinema, the 
television, the tvireless - of, as yet, unmeasured potency, though it is 
alre.'idy clear lljat the radio and television arc of great political' 
effectiveness. As important is the fact that night after night a selection ' 
of programmes of in.ane triviahty sterilize the emotions and 
standardize the outlook and attitudes of millions of people. And 
these, it is necessary to remmd ourselves, are the ‘educated’ and • 
literate descendants of the people who produced the folk song- 
and the folk tale, who built the parish churches and nourished 
Bunyan. . . 

The whole problem of the dfccts of bad art has indeed become one of 
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incaJcuJabJc importance in our rinics, rfjougb JjtfJc advance has been 
made in diagnosing more specifically since I. A. Richards svrote in 
Principles oj Literary Criticism (1924), 

At present bad literature, bad art, the cinema, etc., arc an in- 
fluence of the first importance in fixing immature and actually 
inapplicable attitudes to most things. Even the decision .0 to 
what constitutes a pretty girl or a handsome young man, an 
affair apparently natural and personal enough, n largely 
deterniined by magazine covers and movie stars. 
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The girl w'ho is going to fell in love knows all about it before- 
hand from Books and fhe movies ...she knows exacdy ‘how • 

. she feels when her lover or husband betrays her or when she 
betrays-himt she knows precisely what it is to be a forsaken 

wife an adoring mother, an erratic grandmother. All at the 

age of eighteen. ' ’ (D. H, Lawrence) 

Growth, then’' is fixated. Mr Hoggart is diagnosing something simi- 
lar when he notes that so much popular music consists of 

strictly conventional songs; their aim is to present to the 
hearer a known pattern of emotions; they are not so much 
creations in their own right as structures of conventional 
signs for the emotional fields they open. 

(The Uses of Literacy) 

Constant Lambert, m his Mitsic Ho, made the same point To use , 
Lawrence’s tcnninology, such ‘idealization’ implies the death of the 
dynamic personality. It has seemed to many critics of the tsventieth 
century that it is precisely the function of great literature to foster 
growth, to break down such stereotypes: in Dr Leavis’s view, to 
• speak out for ‘life’. 

Part of the trouble, of course, lias been the increasing ‘rootless- 
ncss’ of tile modem world - one which the modem ‘Angries’ have 
exploited; 

‘Was that,’ my friend smiled, ‘where you “have your roots”?’ 

No, only where my childhood was unspent, 

I wanted to retort, just where I started. (Piiilip Larkin) 

Greatly increased mobility has impiiedalack of continuity ofenviron- 
nient and a consequent supcrfiaalizuig of relationships. The antagon- 
ism bctiveen tlic generations, a theme as old as the gods, has become 
more overt and uncontrolled owing to the moral uncertainties of the 
older generation, the acceptance of adolescence as a tune of ‘revolt’, 
and the insidious exploitation of young people for commercial and 
political reasons by affording them a spurious ‘importance’; hence 
the development of tlie tccn-agc market. Symptomatic of the moral 
rootlcssncss is die kaleidoscopic progression of feshions, incelicctuai ‘ 
and otherwise, wliich characterizes our age; 
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-Hie generations arc extraordinarily short-lived. I can count 
up the btcUcctual fashions that have taken and held my stu- 
dents for a brief space. When I began in 1907 there v/as a vvave 
of social idealism. Then ... suHrage, then syndicalism, then 
the war ... then Freud ... It’s lost labour to refute 'these 
thintrs - they iust die out in dmc. (\. T 
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ing and docs somcdung to nullify the charges made - thh one cm 
grmt. Yet, some writers' and critics might reply, .tiie new compla- ■ , 
ccncy sidesteps the assuihption oh which' their work is based,-tliat 
great literature is not peripheral, but remains, aft« the, decay of 
•organized religion, one of the few means through which we can 
appraise the nature and quaUty of our lives and is dierefore vital to ' 
any strenuous attempt to define the nature of (he good lifi;. Indeed, 
it cannot be a matter of indifference that wthin our period practi- 
cally no writer of major stature has failed to lament an isolation en- 
forced on him by public apathy or even hostility. Nor, if literature is 
accepted as a presentation of ‘felt* life, is it possible to brush aside as 
mistaken the testimony of its most powerful practitioners on a matter 
so fundamental as their relationship with their audience. For the , 
nature of their analysis is of a very different sort from that of Jolin- 
son s easy and unselfconscious appeal to the ‘common voice of the 
multitude, uninstrurted by precept and unprejudiced by authority’, 
or Dryden’s complacent comment on his Elizabethan predecessors: 
‘Greatness was not then so easy to access, nor conversation so free, 
as it now is.’ It may be that this is the price of democratization; it is 
no use, however, burking die faa that there is a price and that it is a 
serious one. Today, dicre is none of that incerpenccracion of artistic; 
social, and political life that charaaerized the Augustan age. And this • 
at a time when the implications of C. P. Snow’s ‘scientific revolution’ 
of ‘electronics, atomic energy, automation’ with its repercussions for - , 
work and leisure arc being forced upon us as part of the foreseeable • 
future. 

Indeed, the pleading to which I have just referred could in itself “ 
be regarded as syniptomaoc of a weakening of consciousness, if not' 
always necessarily of conscience. The notion of ‘Mass Civilization 
and Minority' Culture’ has been attacked on die grounds of its inade- ■ 
quatc formulation of the complexities mlicrent in ‘mass’ civih'zation. 

It would be as relevant to note that the ‘minonty’’, m the literary' ■ 
field alone, subdivides, proliferates, and disagrees. Bloomsbury’s ' 
all too self-contained aesthetiasm. Scrutiny's reassertion of the puritan, 
etliicai virtues, and Eng. Lit s.' academic cohorts intent on thie'claims 
of scholarship, indicate a serious cleavage in what is still exiguous 
opinion. Scnitiny {1932-52) has contained major revaluations over a 
wide range of literature in addition to challenging repudiations of 
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aesthetic and academic’ values manifest, one in the bcllc~lcttrist 
tradition and the other in scholarship uninformed by critical sensi- 
bility, and of the ‘associational process’ which accompanies both. 
This brought it into conflict with Bloomsbury, which countered with 
charges of a ‘sdentific’ intrusion into the proper work of aesthetic 
criticism, and with certain academics, who flung charges of inadequate 
learning against a few of Scnitiny s historical reassessments. In the 
meantime, the ‘minority’ weeklies and monthlies suffer a debilitation 
of standards which is manifest in the staggering judgements too often 
perpetrated in their pages. That this is not exactly a new phenom- 
enon - wimess the late nineecnth-century craze for Marie Corelli 
in unexpected places - docs not warrant our failing to sec in, say, the 
astonishing reaction to Colin Wilson’s first book and the all too 
general acceptance of the ‘angry decade’ at something of its own 
valuation, unhappy portents. 

llte writer’s response to his age 

The high degree of social and experiential awareness on the part of 
tlic modem writer enables us, tvithout much difficulty, to relate social 
and intellectual background to the nature of literary preoccupation 
in our times. The matter can be approached through a realization that 
such ‘awareness’ manifests itself in very different guise in the great 
creative artist from what it does in, say, the social sdentist, whose 
increased importance has been noted above. What tlie wTiter ideally 
commits himself to, in effect, is a process of defining the implications 
of experience as a prerequisite to the right ordering of personal and 
social life. Particularly is he the enemy of those abstractions which have 
clogged our consciousness as a result of die rationalist, positivist 
tradition. Thus he pursues his sense of the ‘real’ beneath the level 
attainable (as yet, at least) by the scientific sociologist; where the 
latter conceptualizes, the former, at his best, attempts to employ a 
more unified interplay of feeling and intellect, one which defines it- 
self through the emorive complexities of language. He feels into situ- 
ations radicr than subjects them to rational and therefore extraverted 
analysis. He is essentially the praaitioncr of Verstehen! 

LawTcncc, indeed, in the name of that ultimate spark of spon- 
taneity, the essential uniqueness, the essential untouchable naivety at 
die centre of all true human beings, rejects both the false indiw’du- 
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ality’ of the liberal tradition 'and the increasing socialization of his 
times. His triumph was to. see them as joint manifestations of the 
same basic outlook, involving the elevation of the ‘cjo -or spurious 
self the conscious entity 'with which every individual is saddled' - 
the conceptualizing self.’ not the unified sensibility. In essence, too, - 
this was his case against the positivist assault. In reaction’ against the 
-abstraction -of the intellect, the failure of ‘reason' to capture ade- 
quately the- sheet flux , and flow of experience, . there has been a 
■ countOTiassertion of the need to convey, emotional immediacy, a 
grasping after the moment, a subjective insistence on the force of in- 
ner. feeling, what Dr Holloway, in his Survey, describes as the 
Romantic preoccupation. 

T, S. Eliot’s notion of the ‘dissodadon of sensibility’, whatever it 
may indicate about certain movements of consdousness in the seven- 
teenth century, reveals a diagnostic impulse of the twentieth-century 
poet in positing an unhealthy split between ‘thought’ and ‘feeling’. 
Eliot’s summing-up of Donne’s sensibility: ‘An idea was an experi- 
ence; it modified Iris sensibility’ implies a contemporary criticism of 
the conceptualizing ego. Part of its tyranny has been over the tool of 
the artist, language: so that Yeats repudiates the Ibsenite tradition, 

■ the drama of ideas, as that of those who ‘write in the impersonal 
language tliat has come, not out of individual life, nor out of life at all, 
butoutofthcnecessitiesof commerce, of parliament, of Board schools, 
of hurried journeys by rail’; and this ‘death of language, this sub- 
stitution of phrases as nearly impcnonal as algebra for words and 
rhythms varying fiora man to man, is but a part of the tyranny of 
impenonal things’. Yeats, in praising Synge for being ‘by nature 
unfitted to think a poL'tical thought’, has in mind the same sort of 
criterion as has Eliot in appraising Henry James for having too fine 
a mind for it ever to be violated by an idea. 

Yet, in accepting Eliot’s diagnosis of ‘dissodation’, we are still 
in a world where the ‘idea’ is acknowledged - even if as something to 
‘touch and stroke’, to ‘feel’ rather than to inter in conceptualization. 
What he - and Lawrence, for that matter - advocate is the unifed 
' sensibility; the aim is to catch 'the whole man alive’ in terms of the 
. feeling intellea, not the surrender to pure emotion. There have, how- 
ever, been more extreme manifestations of irrationalitj' - in line 
svith a movement which in its various hues may be called irratiqna- 
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lism, vitalism, pragmatism or pure empiricism - all of whicli 
Santayana diagnoses as ‘extreme expressions of romantic anarchy’: 

Immediate feeling, pure experience, is the only reality, the 
only fact ... Truth, according to Mr Bergson, is given only 
in intuitions which prolong experience just as it occurs, in its 
full immediacy; on the other hand, all representation, thought, 
theory, calculation, and discourse is so much mutilation of the 
truth, excusable only because imposed upon us by practical 
exigencies. of Doctrine, 1912) 

D. H. Lasvrcncc, with his protests ag.iinst ‘idealization’ and his 
^sertion of the poetry of ‘the immediate present’ wliich has ‘no 
perfection, no consummation, notliing finished’ asked: 

The ideal - what is the ideal? A figment. An abstraction. ... 

It is a fragment of the before and after. It is a crystallized 
aspiration, or a crystallized remembrance: crystallized, set, 
finished. It is a thing set apart, in the great storehouse of 
eternity, the storehouse of finished things. 

We do not speak of things crystallized and set apart. Wc 
speak of the instant, the immediate self, the very plasma of 
the self. (Preface to Poms) 

Though his practice, in the main, belied his theory, for in Lawcnce 
the intelligence always accompanies the feeling, nevertheless such 
formulations point to an influential notion of experience as a conti- 
nuum rather than as something divisible into discrete entities. William 
James, the pragmatist, from whom the notion of ‘stream of conscious- 
ness’ partly derives, thus defines consciousness: 

... consdousness, then, docs not appear to itself chopped up 
in bits ... It is nothing jointed; it flows. A ‘river’ or ‘stream’ 
are the metaphors by wliich it is most naturally described. In 
talking of it hereafter, let us call it the stream of thought, of 
consdousness, or of subjective life. 

(Principles of Psychology) 

Psychological atomism, inherent in assodationist ideas, has been 
challenged by ‘gestalt’ theories. The relationship between mind and 
world becomes one of ‘transaction’ in John Dewey’s sense of the 
term, not ‘interaction’ vith its implications of discreteness. To 
William James, as we see, experience, reality constituted a continuum. 
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(It is relevant to remember char Henry Janies, after receivtog his 
brother’s book, confessed to haying been a pragmatist all his iiic.),; 

1 found myseit compelled io give up logic, fairly, squarely,, , 

■ ■ i^ocably . It has an ■imperishable use in human life, but ' , 

that use is not to, make us theoretically acquainted wth the , 
essential nature ot reality . . .■ I find myself .no good warrant 
for even suspecting' the existence of any reality of a higher 
■dchbmmatioh than, that distributed and strung along and 
Bowing sort of reality we finite beings swim in. That is the 
sort of reality given us, and that is the sort tvith which logic 
■ ’ is so incommensurable. . (op. dt.) 

These tendencies, important in the development of ‘stream of 
consciousness’ fiction, were reinforced by Bergson and his assertions 
. of the superior claims ot intuition over intelligence in the sppTer 
hcnsion of reality ; the artist ‘becomes the flag-bearer of intuition in its 
interminable struggle against logic and reason’. Where the use of ; 
words is concerned, 

The truth is that the writer’s art consists above all in making 
us forget that ho uses words. The harmony he seeks is a certain 
CQttcspcmdcucc between the movements of his taicid and the 
phrasing ot his speech, a correspondence so perfect that the 
undulations ot his thought, bom of the sentence, stir us 
sympathetically; consequently the words, taken individually, 
no longer count. There is nothing left but the flow of meaning 
which pervades the words, nothing but tw'o minds, without 
tile presence ol an intermediary, which appear to vibrate sym- 
pathetically. The rhythm ol speech has, then, no other object 
than the reproduction of the rhytlun of thought. 

Bergson praised music as the finest of the arts, and notions of leil~ 
math’ and counterpoint greatly affect wntings in the earlier years of 
tlic century' - for example, those of Virgmia Woolf and Huxley in 
this country and Proust abroad. The analogy is often repeated - 
Fontcr calls music the novel’s ‘nearest parallel’. 

The Freudian unconscious, too. represents a continuum iinmodi- 
fied by the abstracting power of logical thought; and in an iil- 
guided moment, Freud referred to the unconscious as ‘thC’ Cruc 
psychic reality . The dream reveals its functioning as nearly'as the 
censor will allow; and the dream displays a curious blending and 
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imcnuingling ot experiences, a telescoping of time and place which 
only the significantly named technique of ‘firec association' can by 
delving below die normal levels of logic and rationality in waking 
life, expound. When free analysis fails, a form of symbolism is brought 
into operation which implies a continuity between the individual 
consciousness and the life of the race; and Freud linked this symbolism 
with that found in ‘fairy tales, my tits, and legends, in jokes and in 
folklore’. 

The prevalence of such notions encouraged a number of efforts to 
transcend the abstracting, configurating force of the rational ego. 
In essence they provoke a series of ‘raids on the inarticulate’, the basic 
function of wliich is to seek an answer to the questions, ‘Who am I 
and what is the nature of my experience?’ They represent, tim is, 
extreme varieties of the romantic, mode. The most successful, be- 


cause the most intelligently controlled, can be noted in Lawrence’s 
attempt to probe below 'the old stable of the character’, noted in 
a letter commenting on The Raitibow. 

Those who employed a form of stream of consciousness technique, 
Dorothy Richardson, James Joyce, to some extent Virginia Woolf, 
and the inferior hangen-on, like Gertrude Stein, the Dadaists, the 
Futurists, the more naive symbolists and surrealists in wrirnig 
and in painting, all stem from the same root, even if the fruits the)' 


brought forth vary immensely in richness. In a world ot increa.cing 
socialization, standardization, and uniformity, the aim w.is to .strep 
uniqueness, die purely personal in experience; in one of ‘ ukvIi'UU^-*- 
rationality, to assert other modes through wlucli human 
can express themselves, to see life as a series of emotion.'.lput-.-y'’‘P^ 
involving a logic different from that of the ration.i! work. 
turablc only in dissociated images or stream ot con.viousUv's- 1.--- ■ 

(The ‘beats’ and ‘angries’, in somewhat different rotm.s. 


of the two-world theory inlicritcd from 


‘.appcar.ancc’ and ‘rcalitj’’. Tliis nwy exp.U’-' 
wliicli has characterized a good deaf o: t..- 
years - ‘I am a Camera'. The appearance ‘T 
writer and die scientist both scree at leas, to • 
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life as Process and Flux, and both admit a degree of personal choice 

in the handling of ‘experien^h , , ' _ • , - ' 

The other point is that one sees in sndi reassertions of the psyciuc 
balance against the'infiuence ot mechanization the rift v/hith lies 
at die heart of our modem consciousness.' It is, crus that the exttemer 
forms - surrealism, surrender to the passing emotion - are as life- 
/jfKrmyTng as the disease the^^ scelt to curci In a much“divided 
dvilization , one. moreover, where the claims of technology arc be- 
coming increasingly insistent, the role of the greatest vmters, where 
intellwx is suSiisSl with emotion and emotion controlled by mtel- 
ligence, points a way to ‘umty ot being’ - or, as the modem idiom 
has it, psychic wholeness and health, la such a fusion, intuitive in- 
sight and moral control coalesce. Obviously, it is necessary to insist 
(I quote Dr Learns), ‘a real literary interest is an interest in man, 
society, and dvilization . 

NOTES 

1. Cp. W, E. Houghton, T?ic l-^rtonin Frame of tSjo-iByo. 
a. Cp. The rationalization of the coal mines by Gerald Crich in IPcrnCT m 
Lfi’f. It may be that what Lawrence was getting at was ‘Taylorism’ or ‘sden- 
rific management’, which was a near-comempoiary industrial manifestation. 
. On the whole question of modem industrialism and its implications for work 
satisfaction and human relationships, the reader is strongly recommended to 
read Georges Friedmann’s ln£:istrial So:itty. 

3. Professor Webb’s article in the smb volu.me of the Guide wains against 
over-emphasis on the homogeneity or senousness ot' the Viaorian reading 
public. Vet Aliss Dalziel, in her Pi-pulcr Futicr. too Tears .d^io (1957), considers 
that there are grounds to support Mrs Leavis’s contenuon, made in Fiahn end 
ihe ReaJiitii Public (1952), that there has been 1 deterioration in the quality 
of popular literature over the iio. hundred years, though those grounds are 
not quite the ones Mrs Leas is hcrseil' expresses. 
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THE LITERARY SCENE 

JOHN HOLtOWAY 

Lecturer it: English, the University of Cambridge, 

Introductory 

There arc certain things which the reader should bear in mind 
throughout this Survey, as fundamentals in the literary scene of the 
last sixty or seventy years. The first is that diis has been a period in 
wliich, as a result of developments in the religious, po’itical, econo- 
mic, military, and other fields, men have more and more lost faith in 
certain traditional ways of seeing the world. This is not a change 
which began in 1900. Something like it is a great feature of tlie cul- 
tural life of die whole nineteenth centiuy. It has gone conspicuously 
further, however, in the period which concerns this chapter; a gene^ 
which has seen some writers reach an ultimate point along the 
of bewildcrmatt and disillusion, and others (or indeed, the 
at another stage or in another phase) making a new start, andh-i-----'- 
intr out the terms of life afresh. 
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in part teltcd, half-indifFerently, upon the stock literary judgemCTt, 
the best-seller, and the polite-yetse anthology, but which had forgotten • 
that- literature , could touch life at both its deepest,' and its most ex- 

^?hS% familiar ideas. They have already been' put forward by 
some of the more notable critic^ or sodal studies of our 
.arid the whole question is taken further on pp. 429-41 of this 
book. Less often ‘commente <3 upon (if commented upon at all) is 
something wirida has arisen strictly, within the field of serious litera- 
ture and serious thinking about it, and which has given these wider 
facts about the mass nature and the commercialized nature of modem 
society a quite special importance. This is, that the period under review 
is one in which most important new work in literature has lent itself, 
especially little to general consumption, or to a relaxed taste, or a taste ; ' 
influenced by non-literary interests. The main body of outstanding 
work written in the last halfcentury has been written under a special 
kind of influence which has necessarily made that work unfamiliar 
and difiicult. This has been the influence of contemporary literature 
abroad; and, in the case of poetry especially, of a foreign school of 
poetry, that of certain late nineteenthcentury French ■writers, whose 
work was uniquely condensed and obscure. 

Comparison with tlie mid nineteenth century may make this 
point clearer. Poets like Tennyson and Rossetti, prose writers like- 
Arnold, novelists like George Eliot were not of course devoid of 
acquaintance with foreign writing: such a suggestion would be ab- 
surd. But their interests were not concentrated on, or even much 


directed to, truly contemporary and avant-garde authors abroad. 
Moreover, knowledge or interest is one thing, and seeking to learn 
massively on fundamental questions of writing, to naturalize new , 
basic techniques and insights, is another. These are the processes 
which, over tlie last nvo generations, have so often been important. 
Relatively speaking, the nud-Victorian period was one in which 
English literature pursued a self-contained course. Certainly, this 
contrast may be over-simplified; it is not a black and white contrast. • 
On the other hand, in seeing the period of this survey as one of major 
mflucnce fioin abroad, we see in it something which h^ been re- ■ 
current in the development of our literature over centuries. More 
than once in the past, a period of comparative native independence ' 
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has hccn succeed^ by a period of major influence from continental ■ 
Europe; to has been assunilated, and once again our iiteramre has 
temporary become more selfrcontained in its development. Indeed 
(to anticipate the whole argument of this chapter), it is on just this 
note of partial assimilation, and increasing independence, that this 
survey will close. 

The opening seem 

With these guiding ideas in mind, it is time to come to some 
details which may throw the changes of the last seventy years into 
relief; and to begin with, to reconstruct as a starring point something 
of the world, so different from our own, of the turn of the century. 

Yeats, retrospecting in 1936, recalled the change at this very time. 
His tone does not invalidate wliat he says; 

Then in 1900 everybody got down offhis stilts; henceforth 
nobody drank absinthe with his black coffee; nobody went 
mad; nobody committed suidde; nobody joined the Catholic 
Church; or if they did I have forgdttca. 

(Introduction to The Oxford Book oj Modem Verse, p. xi) 
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Girls’ who married into the pecragc(niodri wives, tisuaUy).^Ag 3 ip,it . 
means the great divorce scandals - pilke; Parnell, Lady Colm Cam^.. 
bell the tlrird of these gave Frank Harris’s scandal-journalism its , 

• first great opportunity and doubled Ws paper’s ciradation. all of tliein - : ^ 
perhaps did soinething, to strengthen the new-prcodcupations of : 
^rdy’s We the Obsmrc.(iS96). and certainly supplied the scene. for 
Pinero’s The Second Mrs Tanqtieray (1S93) and Wildes ironically 
named An Ideal Husband (1895),. it is against tins richly varied back- . 
ground, and as in a real sense not only die entfe but also the chronicler 
•- of this 'world; its .chronicler with unrivalled fullness, insight, and 
humanity , that Henry james must be seen. 

pie Spoils oj Poynton (1897) is James’s dramatization of the conflict 
between what Arnold would have called the ‘Barbarian’ aspea of tliis 
plutoCTacy, and the'Acsthetic’onetfirst the vulgarizing, Edwardianiz- - 
ing Mona Brigstock, with her aspirations to transform the house of 
priceless art treasures by installing a winter garden andabiliiardroom; ' 
second Mrs Gareth, the ‘treasure hunter’ as James called her, yet her- . 
self a vulgarian in conduct (albeit an elegant one) and conscious of ■ 
the fineness only ol fine 'Tilings’. James makes it clear enough that 
Poynton in no way stands for the traditions of a true and enduring 
aristocracy. It has no special claim to its ‘Spoils’. They are spoils in • ' 
die full, satiric sense; the work of another Lord Duvccn. The fire 
which destroys the house at the end (it is one of James’s few triumphs 
purely as a descriptive writer) is no mere re-using of the closing move ' 
of Meredith’s Harry Richmond or Hardy’s A Laodicean (1881). 
James is making clear, finally, the worth as he sees it of ‘Spoils’ in life. 

By the same token. The Awkward Age (1899) is not a title which 
refers merely to tlic dawning womanhood of its heroine. It is the age 
as a whole which is awkward; the reign of a plutocracy (shoe mag- f 
nates, aristo-burcaucrats, an upper class whose cliief media of living 
arc elegant talk and the liaison) in wbch an older, plainer kind of 
integnty is neither possible nor, save to the peculiarly astute, even 
recognizable. In several of James's more important short stories, the 
plutocracy of his time is studied fi’om the point of view of the 
writer: over and over again James reveals his conviction, sometimes 
with bitterness, that the soaal world of his time at bottom had little to ' 
offer the artist save a velvet-gloved exploitation and the kind of, 
hollow applause which destroyed his real life and real work. T/ie . 
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Lesson of the Master (l888) and Brooksmith (1891) show the writer 
betraying his art tlirough eagerness for pretty wives and the social 
veneer in which they mainly shone; Broken Wings (1900), a man and 
a woman writer who, for the illusory opulence of a life of country- 
house visits and the rest, have bartered away not only their best work 
but also their real lives as loVers. In The Death oj the Lion (1894) the 
demands, of die literaty' hostess upon her ‘lion’ arc ultimately those of 
a homicide. The Coxon Fund (1894) shows the other side of die coin: 
literary patronage issues from a world wnthout grasp or standards 
(‘fancy constituting an endowment without establisliing a tribunal - 
a bench of competent people - ofjudgcs’) and can therefore do noth- 
ing but first select a largely bogus talent and then corrupt it. These 
two stories were both first published in The Yellow Book 
a fact wliich serves as reminder that James was nearer to the ‘Aes- 
thetic Movement’ than one might now assume from the massive 
moral seriousness of Ins work; and that for him, aesthetic perfection 
and moral significance were not opposed but -• as in truth they arc - 
complementary aspects of a single reality. 

The interest of James, in tliis context, does not quite stop there. 
That one after another of his stories is about story-writing itself is an 
index, perhaps, that the world in which he moved did not givchitn 
as rich a field of real life as he craved for on behalf of the novelist- 
Deeply and strongly as he saw into that world and grasped its hnu. 
rations, those limitations elusively grasped him as well. Tins su^ 
not the place to enter into a full evaluation of tlic vaned o 
James's work. The problem here is of how that work belongs t° 
rcHects its penod : its place m a general scheme, jn ^ojencm 

as if what is best in James’s work points mainly back to 
origin; and that the British (or in part something 

of the centurv’, as he used it in his later wor.ks. P' r.aies’s 

which m part he could turn to good effect, o-J amesntt- 

distinction lies in the quick yet strong of H- ircr^' 

tingly controls liis work; in the clarin an 0/ whxtat 

vision; and in liis great sense of the riebne^ sn 

^ ■- These qualmes of 


gfe cm 


least is potential in human life 

rity, and idealism, tliis sense of what 

reminiscent of what was best in j— 

Harvard, and New York in x<.-hich - 
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work is largely set in America; and in it iliesc quaiitib ate intart- 
(The Europea, IS, 1878; Washin^toi, Square, 1880). His genuineness is ■ 
completely and splen^dly reassuring in the larger and more ambi- 
tious Portrait o/a Lady (1881). The work ofhis closing years, however, 
cannot be seen in quite the same light. He saw deficiencies in the kind 
of complexity and refinement whidi characterized dns latw penod; 
yet these very things seem to colour his later work. As his world 

becomes more multitudinously self-reflecting and variegated, a doubt 
more and more preoccupies the reader. The doubt is, whether James’s 
many-dimensional kaleidoscope of surfeces is after all a true reve- 
lation of deeper life in the charaaers, or only a wonderful simul- 
acrum of deeper life. Nor can that doubt but be strengthened by 
James’s growing tendency to invest his interplasing surfaces with all 
the grandiosity of Edwardian opulence; his growing dependence on 
words for his cliaracters and their doings like ‘fine’, ‘lovely’, ‘beauti- 
ful’, ‘tremendous’, 'large', ‘grand’ (‘they insisted enough that “stu- 
pendous” was the word’; T/a H'liiijs 0/ the Dciv, igoz, chapter 34); 
and this not a? part of a total view, admire-but-judge, but rather of 
characters whom he endorses out and out. In the end, one is inclined 
to conclude that James and Sargent were not near neighbours quite 
for notliing. Nor is to perceive this to deny james’s exhiLiration and 
indet.i his gtsatiiess; but to recognize that he was ofhis time. 

Coiir isi h IS. .IS Ills strongest link with James m literan.’ terms, his 
sense ot lUe .is .1 s'.is: .iii.-J striigisic in moral terms; an issue between 
good ,md evil. . rt.iies- of these words, which individual 
men IniJ rjiev , 1 1 .dt iiiir J.imes and Conrad should be seen 

CogetluT in tile ps"! ’ 1 le '.viiieii fh.y urotc. because tiie latter, with 
the ionner, is reg'sr. .mJ -.orshinzlv criticizing, basic realities 
of ills time. Morso's ir. t o.it 'd relate to those which pre- 

occupied Nnics. N un.iite-nonibiv Conr.,d’s master- 
piece, providi-s the d.ti'mive picture of how XX'estern financial 
impenaiism (tint .ts toots .\meric.m tn,.kcs no difference), 

prorlcringrobringro.in e.]u,itori,.. Am.n.atisocietv material advance- 
ment .Hid .It) end to i.'K picfur.-qt:, b.injitry of the past, in fact 
brings onis spintii.ii .mptii„ss md ,sn i-nncticed compromise with 
principle, or progrissive blindiKss to it. 

it iii.t\ s.em wiltu! to hi'k, to Coimid s nchncss of substance, 
deep hununuy ot iiisigb.t, and c omprdieiiMvc. almost faultless control, 
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the name of Kipling. Yet to sec in Kipling only a viilgar Imperialist 
IS crude. His values are largely the mid-Viaorian ones of earnest 
effort and personal genuineness {The Mary Ghster or MacAiidrcw's 
Hymn, 1894). His chief aversion was to the smooth representatives of 
plutocracy who both censure and exploit the pioneering generation 
{Genllmaii Rankers, 1892; The Explorer, i8gS; The Pro-consiils, 1905). 
His chief fear, the pomt of Recessional (iSgy), was diat the exploiters, 
the parasites, were winning. What limits liis acliievcment is that he 
submits to the trend of his time. Even as a poet, he writes for die 
audience to which Iiis journalistic years directed Iiim, and the result 
is an embarrassingly buoyant heavy-handedness under whicli the 
finer distinctions disappear and die plainest issues of good and ctdl 
seem twthout weight. This applies also to his prose, though it must 
be remembered that in Kim (1901), at least, diere is an immediacy, 
richness, and exactitude which put Kipling high among the chronic- 
lers of British expansion. 

Kim’s Russian agents were in the Himalayas. Other tsTiters were 
to sense, nearer home, some of the threats to the world of opulent 
liberalism. Conrad’s Under Weslem Eyes (igii) depicts the nineteenth- 
century Russian police state with die brilliance of one who Imcw it 
at first hand; and is little less outstanding in dealing with the extre- 
mist exiles from it in Western Europe. In The Secret Agent (1907) 
it is not the terrorists diemsclves, but the (thinly disguised) Russian 
embassy and its agent provocateur which preoccupy the author. James s 
The Princess Casainassima {1886) cannot be seen as dealing successfully 
either ■with Bakuninism or with die life and mind of the Loudon 


poor. But that James of all ivriters should liavc taken up the sub;tTt is 
itself illuminating; it is a forcible reminder ofhow svidcly the writirs 
of the closing years of the nineteenth century were aware of .iH dut 
existed in their society outside its circle of opulence. One can sev, ni 
this work, an awareness in James of those forces which were 
bring sweeping social cliangcs, and in the end, conrrihuto dt\iM'i > 
to die transfonned sodal scene of two generations later. If 
sitcle or Edwardian periods were opulent, it ws an j 

arose out of a sea of povert}'. General Bootli’s Iii Darh..'^ 

(1890) began with an account of die opening up of 

only to point out diat there was a socialjungle, with its ^ 

slaves to destitudon, at home. Hardy, in both his prev'. - "v 
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reflected the rural side of poverty and deprivation. Gissing (The- : 
Unclassed, 18S4) revealed a London which seemed to have lost the ■ 
varieeatedness k had for Dickens, and to have become a sea of un- 
Chffcrentjated anonymity which destroyed ,aU the inawdnal s- vital 
energies. 


Neu' influences in fiction 

One section of Gissing’s most forceful work, T/ie Sew Grub 
Street (1891). is especially helpful in throwing light on v-h^t was 
happening in English fiction towards the close of the century. In 
Chapter 10 of this book, several of the characters cliscass tlic kinds 
of novel they would like to write. Among them, chc\ stress the 
importance for fiction of new ideas in natural historv ^above all, 
Darwm) and religious thinking. This fact is helpful m ch.ic ir ts a 
brief reminder of how English ficnon had for several decades been 
coming to deal wth new .tnd more ‘intellcnuar subjects; had been 
gaining, as with Hardy .end indeed Meredith, a dimension which 
might almost be called phdosoplncai. George Eliot’s fiction otTers a 
contrast with that ot Dickem. or Thackeray, because of her compre- 
hcnsivi', sc'-tetn .tic .etpe ot society and the mter-rciations vvitliin 
If. a sc'-.M 's ii'.cr. must o.ve sonietlung to her early study of the social 
scKiin.. ,iid ; nt.ict with the .treie ot the lVt.nmmnn RevUu’. The 
trend h.U b..n goii.t; o;- ter 'Otiie time, and it reiii-uns impir-Miu tor 
a f'.seiitivni-c.rf.f. .sri'.rli'-. li.nn.:', Tlicdebare ;n Jit Sf I'Titi? 


k''iei', iiO'.sv'. .r ■, • • tu'.i.g c 111:0 re let . :.:ic Ml- n.w 

t.iaor 'V one .' n, 1 ' , - . -nie r.ie'rc toes ards tlic end 


ot the ccn'ur, e .• . '• . x 

Citising’' I . ... ^ . 

mon ,'i,*e n '.,1 s, ' ■ . ■ ■■ 

hnnK'ur ,.r.J meic.f m . • - . 

temujon, e'. er-.d.e, nf - . r. 
tiC'S-eominii-d - a- i co'”^. ■: 1 

Here, in rhi. inu:,-.i ,n_ rj , -r.p .. 
basic „.nd enduring nev. muj. 
the det.iikd modei no: on.'v rar :i 
(i>^ 79 - arranged by C .h uiee iL.;de) 
.-I .iki'Mho’' jesH,, ;ji^. Cjj-jj 
hction like Aciia s; and to some extent 


."O-l 'lies AOU.'d hke re> rltC, 
: I' Ccei ' ' t'earnie 'it 01 com- 
ee -U'. o: In. ie,.:v;;ys towards 
' co~.-d.r Zoi.i s treatment of 
.r.i, eo.-r.pr.hino-, seemingly 
'C.,-.;ior to Dickcns. 

at. the emumeiuai model, is a 
Zeiiek (iS??) was 

'e '.'teton ;n melodrama Drink 
but also tor George Moore's 
wrious .ittenipt m English at 
'though the influence ofDickens 
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is also asserting itself) for Maugham’s first novel Liza oj Lambeth 
(1897). Arnold Bennett’s work displays not only the influence of the 
new, systematic, intellectual approach to fiction { Herbert Spencer s 
First Principles, by filling me up with the sense of causation every- 
where, h^ altered my whole view of life ... you can sec First Prin- 
ciples in nearly every line 1 write’, Bennett says in his Journals for 
September 1910) but the French influence as well. ‘I ought during the 
last month to have read nothing but dc Goncourt,’ he wrote when 
Alina oJ the Five Towns was begim ; or again, ‘The achievements of the 
finest French writers, v/ith Turgenev and Tolstoi, have set a stand.ird 
for all coming masters of fiction’ (Journals, Sept. 1896, Jon. 1899). 
James and Conrad, as will transpire later, in part belong to this storj' 
also. 

.The nctv’cr influences were not only French. It is not a long step from 
the realism of Flaubert or Zola to that of Ibsen; and when Ibsen 
decisively ‘arrived’ in the 1891 season of G. T. Groin’s Independent 
Theatre Group, Shaw not only decided that Ibsen’s topical concern 
with current abuses was his most conspicuous achievement ^The 
Quintessence oj Ibsenism, 1891), but himself followed at once in the 
same direction as a writer. Admittedly, we do not now see this kind 
of topicality as Ibsen’s chief merit: but the point at issue for die present 
is the imporunce of continental influences, and Shaws response to 
Ibsen is another aspea of this. Widowers’ Houses (tSgz) was staged me 
year after tlic Ibsen season (by the same director and company m e 
same tlieatre) and it was the first in a series of plays which uerelmen- 
itc in dealing with questions and abuses of the day, though ^ 
mc.Tns in the Irish rhodomontade with which they did so. ices, 
included Mrs Warren’s Profession (uxitten iSgs), Man and Stiperr-an 
(1903), and Major Barbara (1907); the nvo latter works reSeerbj 
■ Ibsen’s own particular interest in problems connected with the Ivew 
Woman’. 

Ibsen was also the recurrent point of reference (reference hrgr-_^, 
though by no means wholly, by opposition)^ for Years ashc cereirpen 
his ideas of poetic drama in the iSgos and early igcos. Long ■sernrs, 

James in a number of critical essays badstruggled repentedry wnn wzar 
he saw as the radical defect of the whole French scboz-l, nr pre- 
occupation with tlic drab intricacies of mere materiai cr sennnrz nr 
narrowly sexual realities at the expense of genvizety hnnrzne azr 
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spiritual insight. 'Moreover, James studied forci^ literature- deeply, ' 
but he was clear that learning from abroad had to go .with continuuig 
to Icam from, what had been done at home. He pointed to George 
Eliot as a’wrimr who had achieved the ma.ssive and integrated rich- ' 
ness of external or.naaterial facts - of writers like Flaubert or Zola, 
witliout forfeiting realism m a richer sense, the realism which secs into 
psychology, character, and moral values. 

On the other hand, he had stressed how .Turgenev had also achieved 
this richer, more humane realism in some respects rriore successfully 
than George Eliot. It is important to see how the native strand and 
the foreign were worldng together. George Eliot was also singled out 
for just such praise in the first decisive Western European recognition 
of tlic greatness of Russian fiction, de Vogue’s Le Roman msse . 
(1886, translated 1913); and this work began to exercise an immediate 
effect on English thinking about fiction. George Moore wrote the 
Thtroduction for a re-issue of Dostoevski’s Poor Folk (1894), and 
Edward and Constance Garnett’s translations from Turgenev began 
to appear during the nineties. In Galsworthy’s Villa Ruhciii (1900) 
and Conrad’s Under Western Eyes, the inSuence of Turgenev is clear; 
though Conrad’s novel may in part satirize what it draws on. Tol- 
stoy's influence dates also from this period, which is that of Arnold’s 
essay on him (1887); his Krmizer Sonata (1889) helped to intensify 
the quesdoning of the marri.agc institution in the 1890s, and his radi- 
cal dunking on art and society were influential too. The vogue of 
Dostoevski came later, among the suflerings and disorientation of 
the 1914-18 war. All in all, the Russian impact was a profound one. 

It related to matters of technique, at one extreme, and of the spirit 
in which both art and life were conduacd at the otlier.® 

It is difficult to sum up in specific detail what was acquired from 
abroad by each individual writer. In James, French influence shosvs 
in sudi diings as liis reproving Trollope for lack of detachment in 
portraying character (Trollope was too much the Thackcrayan. 
‘puppet-m.ister’); in Ids intense interest in self-conscious construction, 
controlled tone, and calculated effect (‘All, this divine conception 
of one’s little masses and periods in the scenic light - as rounded 
Acts’); or in his repeated imitation of how Flaubert in Madame ■ 
Bovary (1S57), say, shows die whole course of die novel from the 
standpoint of the central character. If James’s immense admiratibn 
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for Turgenev can he localized in bis work, it lies, in the poetry, 
tenderness, and tact with which he handles some of his scenes - the 
heroine’s tea-party in The Awkward Age, for example. Bennett, des- 
pite his admiration for the Russians, seldom has this deep feeling, 
restraint, and dignity; the humanity of his characters {Rkeyman Steps, 
1923, illustrates this vrell) tends to be submerged in analysis of how 
they are the creatures of their environment. But Bennett's sense of 
lialf-impersonal historical continuity (notably in The Old Wives Tale, 
igoS), and liis accumulation of factual detail to produce a dense and 
rich, if limited, context for the action, are achievements of no mean 
order, and clearly show the influence of Zola. 

Conrad's rigid economy of style, his taut and sequacious construc- 
tion, his effects that seem so carefully timed, have their counterparts 
in Flaubert or Stendhal rather than in any Victorian novelist. Law- 
rence in a letter of i Februarj' 1913 lilrcns his own work to that of 
Cehov in contrast to ‘the rule and measure mathematical folk' - 
Shasv, Galsworthy, Barker. He is in fact speaking of plays; but the 
parallel and the contrast arc plain enough in his short stories also. 
Moreover, there is a poctrj’ and symbolism, a poignant strangeness, 
and often a seemingly digointed surface creating in the end a deep 
inner unity', which arc plain in his v/ork as they arc also, in diflerent 
terms, in that of VirginiaWoolf or Ford Madox Ford. Such qualities 
have no clear counterpart in mid-ninetccnth-ccntury English fiction; 
though they have, undoubtedly, in Dostocvsld. In the end, however, 
these suggestions must be taltcn as exploratory: the detailed work in 
these fields has still in large part to be done. 

Tradition and experiment in poetry 

Latc-ninctcaith-ccntury French literature had not been Realist 
only. If it liad included Zola and the brothers Goncourt, it had also 
included Rimbaud and Mallarm^ and Laforgue; and the eady-twcn~ 
ticth-century movement in English poetry' which came to terms with 
these svriters should be seen as part of a whole continental impact. 
But there is a prior question: ss'hat sort ofpoctry occupied, as it were, 
tlic field? Upon what in English poetry did die influence of conti- 
nental models impinge? 

Just as in discussing developments in fiction it w'as important not 
to oversimplify the picture ofthemid nineteenth century in England, 
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and necessary to remember that that period included George Eliot' 
just as mudi as it did -Dickens, so it is important to remembcr;Ae. 
complexity and variety of the situation in poetry. DrXeavis has.said: 
‘r^incteentli-ccntury :poctry was ■characteristically preoccupied .with 
the creation of a dream-worid.’’ TWs points 'forccfully to rhuch of the . 
poetry of the later years of the nineteenth century. 

- . . . , Sunlight from the sun’s own heart 

Flax unfolded to receive 
Out of sky and flax and art 
Lovely raiment I achieve 
Summer is time for beauty’s flowering 
For the exuberance of day. 

And the cool of the evening, 

Summer is time for play. 

And for joy, and the touch of tweed. 

That, without a word altered, is part poem from the closing pages or . 
the Oxford Book oj Victorian Verse, and part tailor’s advertisement 
(f, 19 jo) from a Sunday newspaper. It brings out not merely what, 
was worst in the verse of the later nineteenth century, but also how 
that tradition of bad poetry was something whicli created an estab- 
lished taste for itself: a caste, a taking-for-granted, wliich could later 
be exploited by the world of commerce because it was in no way 
essentially different from chat world. One can glimpse, in tlie very 
possibility ot amalgamating those two passages, some of the under-, 
lying causes why the poetry of Pound and Ehot should have seemeth 
to the man in the street and also to much organized literary taste, 
an affront to what was truly poetic. 

Yet to think of the later nineteenth century as typically represented 
by ‘Sunlight from the sun’s own heart’ and rubbish like it would be to 
oversimplify here; and later, when tliis survey moves forward to 
the period after Eliot, to render the task of comprehension aiid inte- 
gration much more difficult. (‘Not all of the poetry, or all of the poets’, ' 
Dr Lcavis added to liis remark just quoted.) ‘Dream-world’ is a tcmi 
which docs not bring out the strength - though one must add at once 
tliat it was a modest strength - of much later nineteenth-century , ', 
verse; and once that relatively sound and strong kind has been 
Uentified, it can be seen as a tradition of English verse whicli is 
firmly m being before the time of Pound aiid Eliot, and which ", 
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runs steadily through, and after, the years in which tlicy 
making their impact. 

Tin's other tradition of verse displays a use of language which is 
tinqucsdonably vernacular, but more deliberate (one might put it) 
than to be termed colloquial; an intimate, personal, yet unassertive 
tone; a modest lyric artistry; and a thoughtful receptivity before the 
poet’s environment, especially nature seen in a somewhat domestic 
way, by the cottage not on the mountain. Later developments in 
English poetry will prove baffling to those who do not rccogmrc 
the quality and provenance of this kind of vcnc, and its strength as 
a tradition in being at the close of the nineteenth and in the early 
twentieth century. Here it is in Hardy’s v^ii August Miiiniglu (N'yp)-' 

A shaded lamp and a waving blind, 

And the beat of a clock from a distant floor : 

On this scene enter - winged, homed, and spmed - 
A Jonglcg's, a moth, and a dumblcdorc ; 

While ’mid my page there idly stands 
A sleepy fly chat rubs its hands ... 
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sex and to' cruelty wliidi not infrequently seems disquictingly ambi- 
valent. So devious, so various, arc the signs that a way of life, can no 
longer abundantly sustain a body of literature. 

The new poetry which came into being from about 1910 did not 
modify the English tradition which has just been discussed, but 
departed sharply from it. This new poetry looked not to the country- 
side, but to the great city.^ Already, in this fact alone, the complex 
story of its affiliations begins to emerge. From one point of view, 
Eliot’s 1917 poems (Preludes, Rhapsody on a Windy Night) stand in a 
loose continuity with Laforgue, with Rimbaud’s Illuminations,^ and 
above all %vith the Tableaux Parisiens of Baudelaire, probably the 
first poet in Europe to take lus stand as the poet of the 'Fourmil- 
laiite citS, did pleine de reves' of wliich the poet can say 'tout pour 
moi devient allcgorie’. As Eliot said, ‘(Baudelaire) gave new possibili- 
ties to poetry in a new stock of images from contemporary lifc.’^® 
The new poetry was also a city poetry, however, in a rather special 
sense. After all, verse like Hardy’s ‘A Wife in London’ or Henley’s 
‘London Voluntaries’ was about city life. The new poetry goes much 
further. It is written by, and for, a metropolitan intelligentsia. This 
explains the polyglot, cosmopolitan interests which lie bcliind it, 
and of wliich its continuity with French pocts^^ is only one part; for 
Pound's attention to the literature of tlic Far East, Eliot’s Sanskrit 
and Hindu studies, arc others. 

Moreover, there is a further way in which tliis body of verse be- 
longs not to the modem city in general, but rather to one distinctive 
group witliin it. To a greater or lesser extent it rests upon a repudiation 
of the broad city middle class, the commercial bourgeoisie. Tliis was 
the class whicli for several reasons, but in particular for its failure to 
respond to the work of the Abbey Theatre, notably S)7igc, in Dublin 
during the 1900s, had disgusted Yeats. That modem poetry’ started 
srith this repudiation of the broad dt)' middle class affords a link 
between the new poets of the 1910s and diosc of the Aesthetic Move- 
ment of the 1890s, .and helps one to sec how it was natural enough 
that Pound’s earliest verse should have fui-de-sihlc qualities, or 
that like the nineties poets Pound should have had a spcdal interest in 
Old French or Proven^.a!. The poi'"'‘^ in^c.ariy essays of 

Yeats like What is Popular Poi 
(1900) written under the imn 
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, Unaffected by ‘the march of events’. 

He passed from men’s memory in Vem ItaUtesme 
De son ea^e; the case presets 
No adjunct to the Muse’s diadem. 

The sub-title is E. P. Ode pour VElection de sou Sepitldire: that is to say, 
a dryly ironical imitation of Ronsard becomes the vehicle by svliidh 
the minority poet will express his sense of failure in a sodety wliich is 
radically hostile to serious art (‘a half-savage country’). But the 
astringent compression, the powcrfiil suggestiveness of these widely 
ranging but tightly juxtaposed references to literature, mythology, 
and public life, pass beyond intellectual cxdtingncss to achieve true 
and deep feeling. The ‘elegance of Circe’s hair’ image, picked up 
again in the ‘Muse’s diadem’, conveys Pound’s service to a destruc- 
tive enchantress; but this is, at one and the same time, true devotion 
to Penelope, his faithful mate and equaL Again, the poet is seen at 
once as the wly Odysseus and a crafty fisherman (‘obstinate isles’), 
and also, through the terse reference implied in ‘Van trentksme de 
son ca£c’, as the hapless, hopeless Villon. The mottoes on sundials 
which he misses arc not only those about transience, but those about 
happiness too. His acute predicament emerges movingly fi-om tliesc 
•-seeming-fragments, dry and sophisticated. 

} But sometliing has been omitted fi'om this account of develop- 
ment. What has been said so far can largely explain Hugh Sclwyn 
Mauherlcy (‘an attempt to condense the Jamesian novel’, Pound called 
it),^® and still more so the new astringcncy, bluntncss, irony, many- 
sidedness, vernacular quality - and emotional charge - of such poems 
as Yeats’s The Fascination oflVhat's Diffinilt, or Eliot’s Mr ApoUinax. 
But Yeats’s The Second Cowing (1921) or Eliot’s The IVasic Land (1922) 
strike a new note, .and one that contradicts Yeats's early ideas, or 
tliose of the French poets discussed above. 

‘On Alargatc Sands. 

I can connect 
Notliing with notliing. 

Tlie broken fingernails of dirty hands. 

My people humble people who expect 
Nothing.’ 


la la 
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of French influence touched upon earlier (see the reference to Conrad, 
p 6i above). The seeming casualness of tone and randothness of 
of ganizatidn in this book are in fact remarkable displays of judgement 
and insight exerdsing themselves through technical arfetry. 

If this novel has an underlying defect, it is one to which one might 
also point in works by Arnold Bennett. Both novelists, inclined to 
seek a representation of life which'is more complete, sensitive, and 
humane than what they found in de'Maup.Tsant or Zola, were a little 
inclined to do so on too easy terms. -The residt is a certain relaxing of 
' detachment and control, a manipulatory holding up of the characters 
and thar situation for comprehension, sy-mpathy, a feeling of pathos 
even, which betrays the general influence of Dickens or Thackeray in 
the background. The Tiegens books probably lack the delicacy of 
perception and movement of indisputably great fiction. But in their 
large, loose organization, their outstanding resilience and vitality, and 
- tlicir comprehensive, unflinching grasp of a complex pattern of cul- 
tural change, they arc very notable works; and tJiey suggest that 
Russian fiction (with its assured achievement in displaying how near 
the order of art can come to the disorder of life, and how novels may 
have poignant compassion, sympathy, and insight without manipula- 
tion or straining for emotion) was once again exerting its influence 
upon English. 

Virginia Woolf put this better. Speaking of the novels of Turgenev 
she said; ‘They are so short and yet they hold so much. The emotion 
is so intense and yet so calm. The form is in one sense so perfect, in 
another so broken.’-^ In her own complex of affiliations, the Russian' 
one is clear enough; but a complex it certainly is, and other linVt are 
dearer. Behind her emphatic repudiation of the pedestrian, in a sense 
the peripheral realism of Bennett or Wells,'^ lies not only a more 
sliaiply differentiated concern for art as such, but also a sense of the 
inexhaustible interest and significance and goodness of experience, even 
at its most immediate and transient, which cotmects her with G. E. 
Moore (in a work like Principia Etliica, 1903), and with Walter Pater. 
This side of Virginia Woolf, at its slightest, can be disconcerting. It 
leads ocasionally to a kind of perky incompleteness in her criticism, 
and an almost dithery brightness in her fiction, in which there is even 
a sneak of vulgarity (‘somehow or other, loveliness is infernally 
, szd’: Jacob's Room, 1^22). 
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Yet to say no more than that is m caricature. Her preoccupation 
■with the immediate and always-ch.'niBing surface of life is based upon 
substantial grounds, 'i'hesc arc much the grounds whicli Bergson 
would iiavc offered for the same preference: and it is noteworthy 
that her well-knowii remark in the essay on Modem Fiction (ipip), 
‘life is not a series of.gig-lamps symmetrically arranged; life is a 
luminous halo, a semi-transparent envelope’ seems to be following - 
passage in Bergson’s Introduction to Metaphysics (1904).^ But if t"' 
lamps are Bergson’s, the luminous halo and the envelope may ev'-mr 
from Henry James’s Art of Fiction (1884). 

Another possible link, this rime with painting, must 
noticed. Virginia Woolf’s concern for surface impression ana wa- 
mediacy brings Monet to mind, and the infiltration of the hnrr.aisi''-* 
ist painter’s vision at least into poetry is something whim nuy ce 
often traced in English poetry from the i88os on: but she r.-is — 
the circle of Roger Fry, whose main acliievcment was ro rtttccrce 
English taste to the first generation of Post-Impress or:st pa=i“—’ 
(Cdzanne, Van Gogh, and the rest) in the famous iczdociesidbmor^ 
of 1910 and 1912. Virginia Woolf is no Cezanne, bvci£Coz2nne asc^ 
the discoveries of earlier Impressionist painten in order to capture n 
the surface but the essence of his subjects, it is not ^together point r 
to liken her to liim. Her best work asboSes a vision 0 lou ' 

, the immediacy of experience engages also what is sii wraiiua it ( 
pcricncc; a sense reminiscent of James (though Uinny /') ^ 

that life’s delicate surfaces reveal what T-S.Hhht has n .( I ' 

dom and the horror and the glory’ wfath can he jH'I '< ^ ^ 

Virginia Woolf brings to the more aesthetic or /(itj'rC‘ 4 '’ a . ^ , 
her work an interest in human values which plain ) s.i, ss « ,r _ 
flucnce of her father, lesL'c Stephen. The 'ttcain 0 s- 

which her writing endeavours to capture fattil lot t ■ 

was no inconsiderable technial inno vafor) fcili'' t < f* ‘ 

ity, a real and compassionate concern for what s- ‘ v t>'.. 
what dries it up. 1 i . ; / 

Finally, her position in these matters fits J'rOj’tlfy 
context. It is the position of die liheral liiU'lltind 
post-war world. Fullness of/ndiV/diul llfo stanih (■'('f 
dominance. Mrs Da//oii'ay(ipay) ispolsrhi'd IsiWC''' ‘ 

uninsistent life of the heroine, and (he jIkti fU‘1 cf " 
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of Sir William Bradshaw, the doctor who <Bvcs his shell-sKochcd 
patient to suicide. In To' the LightlioHse (1927), life and the sclfissertive 
. negation oJ 
children. Cl 
If there i; 

■weakness c 
confidence 
tentative ai 
in this -it 

feared and — • - - ■ 

■. Jflci&’i Boom in hattlc,- the tlircad of tragedy and brutality nimiing so 

close to life’s most csqtiisite striadons in Mrs Dalloway, the suppressed 
vindictiveness of To ifie Lighthouse, the spiritual deprivatiou, squalor, , 
physical violence, that cvcryn'here surround die -village pageant in 
BcliPcoi the Alts (1940), all at bottom reflect the plight of the liberal in 
. tbc modem 'world. It is surely significant that the same two attitudes 
a care for the immediacy of private living, a sense of its being sut-' 
"toimdcd and threatened by meaningless violence - combine 'pro- 
minently in the work of E. M. Forster. It sho-ws that the plight of the 
liberal was one which could be diagnosed before 1914; and in Fors- 
ter’s works also, the pervasive seme is of how the good of life, ordin- , 
ary bndly pnvatc living, is everywhere surrounded by unpredictable 
violence, the product of random ebange or of uncomprehending self- 
assertivaicss. If Forster, in the end, is a less exciting but more re- 
assuring novelist than Virginia Woolf, it is because, though he heks 
her exuberant subtlety of sensuous perception, he never radiantly 
obscures what is central to his purpose by technical -virtuosity. His 
integrity is al-ways, sometimes even a little nudely, in -view. More- 
over, lie ranges further than Virginia Woolfi and is more aware than 
she of how the goodness of private experience is something whicdi tlic ■ 
individual shares with others. A Passage to India {1922) has a humanity 
and modest)', a plain and strong sense of values, and at the same time 
a halfpoetic imaginativeness, which put it far above his other -works, 
and above anything of Virginia Woolf’s also. 

The works of Forster and Virginia Woolf represent an early phase 
in a probing and challenging of titat polite Ubcral culture which, .. 
, more and more, came to seem radically incommensurate twtli. the 
diallcnges confionting it in the nventicth century. That it did so has . 
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: lite intcracc wiunn me cxpcui^u-ra , — — 

ven of Mrs Ramsay hcrscE ; • : ■ - - , ' , ^ 

5 a lack in Virginia Woolf ’s work, it is that she has also the 
)f die liberal intdlectuaL It'is.a lack not of vducs but of 
. ultimately of vitality. What s^ car« for is always made ■ 
nd exploratory, and - she is typical of the penod after 1918 
survivcs.within a perimeter of threatening violence, deeply 
tt>r,A The mcaninslcss death of the hero of 
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been a fundamental reality of the period, and a recurrent feature o 
its fiction. In the novels of Huxley, too, tlierc is a sense of a v/orld o 
cultivated people closely surrounded by a bigger v/orld of horror and 
brutah'ty: ‘At this very moment ... the most frightful horrors are 
taking place in every comer of the world ... screams of pain and fear 
go pulsing through the air ... after travelling for three seconds they 
arc perfectly inaudible’; ‘The Black and Tans harr}' Ireland, the Poles 
maltreat the Silesians, the bold Fascist! slaughter their poorer country- 
men : we take it all for granted. Since the war wc wonder at nothing’ 
{Cromc Yellow, igzi). 

But in Huxley the doubts have entered deeper than in Forster or 
Virginia Woolf They impugn the centre itself; and leave in his works 
a paradoxical central emptiness, in that the writer seems still to believe 
in the elements of the culture he knows (music, art, rational conversa- 
tion) but sees only a restless sterilized fatuity in those who transmit 
that culture. It is, indeed, the world of one part of the rpzos: that of 
the fint jazz, the Charleston, the first sports cars. In Huxley’s later 
novels (as in Eyeless in Gaza, XQi6, where a dog falls from an aeroplane 
to bespatter the liveliest intimacies of two roof-top lovers) the sen^ 
of circumambient violence has become obsessive; and in the novels 

ofEvcljm Waugh (e.g.jDec//Vie end Fit//, 1928) a further stage still may 

perhaps be traced. Here, the social group is an elite of money ratner 
than ostensible culture, but even so it is not far remote from Ht^ej s, 
yet now tlic elements of culture arc themselves valueless. There is 
nothing for a world of absurd violence either to surround or threaten, 
the result is to make violence both ubiquitous and insigniBcant. 

Wyndham Lewis’s later work throws his earlier svork into a nen 
focus, and shows him not only as one of the major destructm' tn b-' 
of our time, but as seeing in fundamental terms what the 
discussed saw in isolation or did not see so much as mcrej us*. 

The Apes of God {1930) Lewis does little more than to) disgusW ^ ) 
with the social levels that also half repulsed Hivcley. But in -e 
renj^e for Love (1939) and still more in Self Co/idemncd (i9Si)> " 
threatens life is seen not as among the preoccupations of a chss, 'lit a 
having its roots deep in the modernity of the modern wor ( . o »i 
mitted as this is to the rhythms of the great city^and t/ie mat' title. 

The machine, moreover, can take control of men s livis rn.inse ni 
the end there is something of the mechanical even about mtii t it m 
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selves- the idea is already dear enough in' Tarr (1918) and in the out- 
suSkg Lrt stories published iri A Wild Body The , 

insights are prominent in Lewis’s remarkable paintmgs. There are 
thines to be said against his sprawling worla Md his largely (not 
•wht^y) negative vision, but it must also be said that l^wis is only 

English writer who establishes his full comprehension of Ae basic 
- rafitics of life in a mid-twentieth-<cntuty_ soacty, that- of a m^ 
civilization, wholly mechanized and essentially nicgdopolitan. His 
last important work. T/ie Human Age (igss), « perhaps the most ^ 
mcmoihlc picture, in the form of fiiblc rather than realistic fiction, / 

: that we have of our own time. ■ 

Lewis was no isolated phenomenon: he was one of the great 
• seminal aeative group of whom the main figures were Eliot, Epstein, 
and Pound. His viorK straddling literature and the visual arts, repro- 
duced the range of interest of the group as a whole; and Pound’s ■ 

' immediate recognition of his power (LeHm, 9 March 1916) should be 
known; 


Lewis has just sent in the first dozen drawmgs ... the thing is 
stupendous. The vitality, the fullness of the man ! Nobody has 
any conception of the volume and energy and the variety ... 
It is not merely knowIe^C of technique, or skill, it is intelli- 
gence and knowledge of life, of the whole of it, beauty, 
heaven, hell, sarcasm, every kind of whirlwind of force and 
emotion. 


Probably the most enigmatic associate of this group, however, re- 
mains to be mentioned. It was Joyce. Like Pound, Joyce has a link 
with the Aesthetic Movement of the nineties, and it shows in his early 
poems and in some of die most evocative passages of his early short 
stories {Dubliners, 1914). The independent reality of art is endorsed in 
A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, which Pound published in The 
Egoist in 1916; but that work is also a searchingly realistic picture of 
intense emotion and decisive spiritual development. Moreover, al- 
thoughjoyce took his stand as a rebel against Irish life and the Roman 
Catholic rch'gion which dominated it, this novel shows how deeply 
his own mind had been influenced by both. The combined variety 
and shabbiness ofthe sodal milieu, and the rich facility and inventive- 
ness of language, point to Joyce’s emergence from a distinctively- 
Irish society; the pervasive sense of incessant sinfulness and incessant 
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r^cmption point to his roots in Catholicism. All these thines retain 
their importance (indeed, they extend fhrthcr) in his later Saion 

Joyce’s admiration had also gone oat to the realism that gave ample 
place to the sordid : he found it in Ibsen, and it led him to his ovm play 
Exiles (19x8). Again, his frequent residences in France and consequent 
contaa with Erench experimental writing, as also bis connexions 
with Pound and Eliot, brought liim to a turning away from logic, to 
a reliance upon laconic juxtaposition as die staple ordering prindpie 
of contemporary literature, and to a densening verba] texture, until 
the kaleidoscopic intcr~relatedness and inter-suggestrveness of Jus 
work make it, in some respects, a clearer example of the linguistic 
idea of Symbolist writers than anything else in English. 

Thus, many lines of origin and development help to create the 
difEculty ofjoyce’s case. TaJtcn even at its simplest, there is a problem 
about the consdousness of reality revealed by his chief novel: 
Ulysses (1922). This work, first published in part in The Little Review, 
which Pound edited from 1917, carries realism to the length ot an 
encyclopedic portrayal of one single day, pursued by the author with 
dogged yet incxliaustibic vitality. The result is a unique picture nt 
life, seen (paradoxically) svith disillusion and delight at one .mi •' •; 
same time. Joyce stands as the last and in some ways unqu. • ■ -i . 
the most gifted of a line of novclisK, running back tiiro.ul: •. ■ ' 

vioas cenrury, who sought to depict the inner radnn;' ■ ‘ ■ 
most ordinary and commonplace in hots- men iisv. ii . 
and insight alter life at its littlcst, its most tnvi.ci- ; ' ' 
prurience can even seem to infect the water jL r.'. r • . ' 

‘dirty-mindedness’) ; but his vitality- and m.vrA-v.-. a •. 
tain a true sense of human sympathy and gc:.u.;:. ' * 

very same rime. 
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.ui&csitaring medley of pasticke. quotation, exMTagan2a>^tg 
tion. complex literary allnsioa. all intdrf^ story and^charactci . 
knd KOtesdue mystic immediacy so as to create the ndmess 
hetcroseneity of a new cosmos. Ulysses itself is an undoubted 
mece: wbether Vinnegaits Wake (ic>39),.’which.pt«bcs muA fartha 
in tbe same directions, is a success, the pr^ent writer had best adrmt 

that he cannot say: the book is b^ond hi^ 


■ TIte search far values in pociry 

■ ,'j'bere is a diagnosis, a representation of life, in both Huxley and 
Toyce; though it is much more impressive in the latter than in the i 
former. But literature can be somedung which is distinguishable - 
. from a representation of life. It can offer to re-invigorate the very ', 
forces whidi lend lifeyaliity. T. S. Eliot made clear his own concern : 

• for this hinction of literature in his essay on The Patsi!a oj Pascal 
(1931). Here he implicitly contrasts his own position with that of 
‘the unbeliever’ who 


... is, as a rule, not so greatly troubled to explain the -world 
to himself, not so greatly distressed by its disorder; nor is he 
generally concerned (in modem terms) to 'preserve values' ... 


The Waste Land (1922) is, from the point of view of its substance, 
an attempt, articulated with peculiar clarity, to diagnose the 'dis-. 
order’; to render its challenge inescapably insistent; and in its final 
section to deliver a ‘message’ emphasizing certain human values, oh 
the strength of which the poet can add, 'Shall I at least set my lands in 
order?’ Admittcdl)-, there is something a h'ttle arbitrary or bookish 
about Eliot's solution, which suddenly makes its appearance from the 
Upanishads; but this is representative of a certain negativeness or ’ 
distaste in the face of cxpencnce which runs widely through Eliot’s' 
earlier work. 

Yeats goes far beyond the present train of thought. He does not 
have his roots in the Aesthetic Movement for nothing, nor for harm ’ 
only : and if he had never written a line of ‘prophetic’ venc, he would 
still be a major poet for his great body of lyric and dramatic jioems . 
{The Cold Heaven, 1914; An Irish Airman Foresees his Death, 1919; 
Leda and the Swan, 1928; Long-legged Fly, 1939, are merely' a few 
among many). Moreover, as perhaps the last of these poems makes 
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clear. Yeats’s outlook and pliilosopliy (and his philosophy of history) 
are sometimes present in liis verse when they do not dominate it. 
Those who rightly see Yeats’s kno^vlcdge of the Nco-pktonist 
tradition widely in both his later verse and later drama should bear 
in mind that Yeats chiefly valued the philosophy for the poetry, not 
conversely; 

. . . ours is the main road, the road of naturalness and swiftness, 
and v/e have thirty centuries on our side. We alone can 
‘think like a wise man, yet express ourselves like the common 
people’. These new men are goldsmiths, v/orking with a glass 
screwed into one eye, whereas we stride ahead of the crowd, 
its swordsmen, its jugglers, looking to right and left. ‘To right 
and left’ - by which I mean that we need, like Milton, Shake- 
speare, Shelly, vast sentiments, generalizations supported by 
tradition.^ 

Here may be seen Yeats’s enduring sense of the poet as taJdng up a 
stance and sustaining a role. That in its turn should probably be seen 
as one aspect of Yeats’s distinctive position: not an English but an 
Irish poet Sometimes, as with Joyce, language could also for him be 
a rich and splendid and even intoxicating thing. Yeats’s adaptation of 
the minority views of the French poets to the special concljrions of 
Ireland, with its archaic Western peasantry that still had somcthitig 
of the Homeric about them, has already been noticed (p. 66 .above). 
Essentially Irish too were his points of reference in history, front h's 
early attachment to the Irish Heroic Age, to his later adminition ot the 
eighteenth-century Ascendancy. An Irish Airman Foresees hb 
brings out in how un-English a way Yeats naturally saw tl>r e\-t-nts cl 
the 1914-18 W'ar which had so aSected English poets; and it it is tr.K 
that he, as much as any writer, saw the quah'ty of nighrmaro jn ..v< 
own time, it is true also that he did so through distincciwly Iw'" 
realities: 
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by the period of ‘Troubles* in Ireland v/Hch were a^r^^ 

comequence of that war, comdding v,nth it and prolonged aft«^ 

■ Yet if Yeats’s more or less esoteric pluiosoph.y, of history ^1^ , 
■ and dramatizes both good and cyil in the worli it is not.this phil^ 
sophv which his worfc adtranocs as a source of re-mvigomnon, ro 
mS as a direct sense, fiercely individual and immediate, of the ult^ 

• . validity of life itself; a vaKdity of which the B'™ S « 

. S sole and d^c warrant.' This is the convrenon which blazes ont 

inal Dialogiie Self end 5cHf(i93j)* 

■What matter if the ditdies arc impure? 

■What matter if I Uve it all once more? 

■1 am content to live it all again 
And yet-again, if it be life to pitch 
Into the frogspawn of a blind man’s ditch — 

andin T7icG}vcs(i939)t 


What matter though dumb nightmare ride on top. 

And blood and mite the sensitive body stain? 

"What matter? Heave no sigh, let no tear drop, 

A greater, a more gradous time has gone; 

For painted forms or boxes of makenip 
V In ancient tombs I sighed, but not again; 

What matter? Out of cavern comes a voice. 

And all it knows is that one word 'Rejoice T 

The ‘cavern’ may be the Neo-PJatonic Cave of the Nymphs, but its 
message is not of return to the Heavenly world: it is of a Universal, 
joyous transfonnanon and energy (a little like Rilke’s Wciidlung) 
within which both evil and good belong to a greater good. More- 
■ over, this vital convocnon, imposed for Yeats by the aa of life 
itself, underhes ail his findings when he looked to his own Irish 
scene for abiding points of reference and sources of vitality. Two 
more quotations will make this clear. The immediate all-deddinsr 
vigour of life is known as much to the beggar-woman in C«tcj' 
Jane Gfam Old loob ai ike Dancers ( 1933 ): 

God be with the times when I 
Cared not a thraneen for what chanced 
So that i had the limbs to tty 
Such a dance as there svas diiced - 
Lore is like the lion’s tooth. 
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- as it is in Ancestral Houses (1928): 

Surely among a rich man’s flowering lawns. 

Amid the rustle of his planted bills. 

Life overflows v/ithout ambitious pains; 

And rains down life until the basin spills. 

And mounts more diazy high the more it rains ... 

Yeats’s stature is not self-evident. He wrote enough for a number of 
bis poems to be unimportant or unsuccessful, and an element of 
grandiose silliness appears in some of his ideas, parts of his life, and a 
little of his verse. Ms w’ork exposes itself to cavil more openly than 
that of a more circumspect writer like Eh'ot. But the range and variety 
of what he has done in prose and verse, and its splendid vitality, 
humanity, and positiveness at its best, set beyond question his greatness 
as a writer, and his supremacy in this century as a poet. 

Values in fiction 

Of all the writers of this century, D. H. Lav/rence was tlic most 
impassioned and persistent in sceldng to diagnose some of the psychic 
dangers besetting his society, and the potential sources of strength 
from v/hich they im'ght be combated. His position on the literary 
scene may, in external terms, be plotted easily enough: 

I hate Bennett’s resignation. Tragedy ought really to be a 
great kick at rm’sery. But Anna oj the Five Towns seems like an 
acceptance - so docs all the modem stuff since Flaubert. 

(Letter to A. W. McLeod, 6 October ipia) 

Here is Lawrence’s revulsion from the French Realist tr.aditiou. Hk 
indebtedness to the more spiritual realism of die Russian nnv e is - 
shows in a letter to Catherine Carswell of 2 December ipid. 

... don’t think I would belittle the Russians. The) haw 
meant an enormous amount to me; Turgenev. To'stoi. 
toievski - mattered almost more than anytliing, and t loug • 
them the greatest writen of all time. 

(That by the date of this letter he could go straight on n. ^ ' 

Russian fiction docs not affect the issue.) He ma) , in 
connected wdth the same nonconformist AlidJ.uid-' as t'CC ^ 

Si 
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ilious^ be was not inmnatc with an^'thing comparablcto tbc ra*^ 
feitcUectual ckdes of her early, years' (s«: p. 58 above). 

Ss a clearer literary tontmuity nitb.Hardy s css systemamed .and 
more pdedc conception of Aenovcl, and with die deep ' 

Sr Hardy’s work of man’s life as one with tts em.nronmentm natur^ 
BkW ?elfeties's link .with tawrence is also strong: it mvolves^not 
m-e\v die Hardyesque quaUtics of Jefferies, but the fact that the cene 
S offhand rhytU and the fle.vible. sarcastic, slightly tmedent tone 
• of much of tav«ehce’s polcmicd prose seem also to go back directly 


• .While Hardy was preoccupied' with a rural world in decline, 
however, Latvrcnce raw one in the more charattcristically modem 
bondinon of transformadon to industry and urbanism. This runs 
steadily through The Raittbsw (1915)- btttie by little, the Brangwen 
circle move out from a life bounded by the rhjThms of the traditional 
Currier's year,' into more modem worlds: to the local high school, to 
London 'into a big shop’ or to study art, to a working-class town 
■ scliool, to a Teachers’ Training Ckillege where folk-song and morris- 
dancing appear, their own ghosts, in die curriculum, to 'a fairly large 
house in the new, rcd-brick part of Bcldovcr ... a villa built by the ■ 
widow of the late colliery manager’. ‘Out into the world meant out 
, into die world.’ 

Thus The Rainbow registers how a wider, looser, more complex, 
more ambinous pattern ot life came in; and recognizes also that the 
archaic springs ot strength could no longer meet its needs. Most of 


what Lawrence was to write after 77 ic Rainbow conducts the search, 
in fictional terms, for a new source of vitality. What Lawrence, in 
fret, saw himselt .is discovering was that in any individual diere is a 
unique and inexpugnable source of vitality lying deep in the psyche; 
and lus concern with the inrimades of sex b best seen as a derivative 
from this belief, 3 conviction simply that in sex the central psv’chic ' 
forces can most abundantly dow and most easily and naturally assume , 
tlieir uninsbtent yet powerful kind of control. Much of hb outstand- . 
ing later work may be seen as an exploring of the essentia] difierence 
between the sham strength of those who lack this land of integration, 
and the essential reality of those wbo have it. Particularly b thb true , 
of die short stories: for example. St Mawr, The Captains Doll, Tlx 
Fox, Sun, The Virgin and tlx Gipsy. 
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'Lawrence, becomes a master in' fiction through the struggle to , ^ ■ 
come master oniimself. If seif-absorption is an evil, he was not who y 

■ free of it. A few months. before the battle of the .Sotrime he epu 


write; • _ ■ r ’ I ■ 

I will hot live any hiOTC in this time ... as far as I P®®" ■ 

. sibly can,! will stand outside this time, I will live my Ufej^andjf 

' possible, be happy, though the whole world slides in horror 
' down into the bottomless pit ... 'What does.it matter about 
that seething scrimmage of mankind in Europe? 

(Letter to Lady Ottoline Morrell, 7 February 1916) 


And if I-f^oweii tn Love exposes the self-assertive determmarion of one 
human being to dominate another, one should have in mind tliat. 


Lawrence can also write: 

Frieda says I am antediluvian in my positive attitude. I do 
think a woman must yield some sort of precedence to a man 
. ... I do think men must go ahead absolutely in front of their 
. women, without turning round to ask for permission or ap- 
proval from their women. Consequently the women must 
• foUow as it were unquestioningly. 

(Letter to Katharine Mansfield, December 1918) 

Above all, it is necessary to recognize that Lawrence’s deep sense of 
liow modem man may become rootlessly cut off from the proper 
springs of his vitality, is not a calm and magisterial diagnosis of weak- 
ness in othen, but a brave and persevering response to the challenge 
of his own predicament: 


We’re rather like Jonahs running away from the place we 
belong ... So I am making up my mind to return to England 
during the course of the summer. 1 really tliink that the most 
living due to life is in us Engiisluncn in England, and the great 
misnike we make is in not uniting together in the strength of 
this real living due - religious in the most vital sense. 

(Letter to R. P. Barlow, 30 March 1922) 
Five years later Lawrence is stiU svriring in much die same xvay: 

It is our being cut off that is our ailment, and out of this ail-' 
ment everything bad arises. I wish I saw a little dearer how 
you get over this ait-offness. ... Myself, I suffer badly from 
being so cut off But what is one to do? ... One has no real- 
hmnan relations - that is so devastating. 

(Letter to T. Burrow, 3 August 1927) 
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It may be that' this alienation from liis o^vn country (‘tlie thought of 
England is entirdy repugnant’, he wrote in 1921; he never really 
.abandoned tliis position and never returned save as a fleeting and 
dissatisfied visitor) lies behind another achievement in Lawence 
which is close to his own weakness. If we value him as the wTiter 
who, more than any other in this age, has striven to alErm and renew 
life, we should remember that this was in response to his own 
tendency to indiscriminate exasperation and disgust, to something 
not unlike the ‘doing dirt on life’ that also disgusted him in his other 
phase. ‘This filthy contemptible world of actuaiin’ m a letter of 
I April 1917 is both echoed, and controlled, in the words of the 
Lawrentian hero of the last novel: 

When 1 feel the human world is doomed, has doomed itself 
by its own mingy beastliness, then I feel the colomes aren t far 
enougli. The moon wouldn’t be fir enough, because even 

there you could look back and -see the earth, dirty, beastly, un- 
savoury among aU the stats; cade thul by men. Then I feel 
I've ssvallowed gall, and it's estme mr inside out. an no- 
where’s far enough away. But wee: ; cet a rum. forget it ail 
again. (Lay 
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Ah, love, let us be true , 

To one anotlier! for the world. ... 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light. 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain. ... 

Developments in literary criticism 

The development of literary criticism in this period is a topic 
which receives detailed discussion later, and what is said here is 
by way of preliminary to that. Perhaps it is as well to indicate at 
tlie start, in broad terms, the two interests wliich have lain behind 
wdiat has been new and forward-looking in criticism since EUot 
began his career. Of these one has started from the fret tliat a literary 
work is nothing other than certain words in a certain order; and it 
has taken the form of a close and detailed concern with how the verbal 
texture of the work, through the exact quality and interplay of its 
details, creates the ricliness and depth of meaning of the whole work. 
Tliis, as is. suggested by the comparison between Eliot and Mallarmd 
(made on p. 67 above), largely derives from the idearoud theories 
about poetry of tlic late-ninetecnth-ccntury French poets and critics 
who have already been discussed. 

The other guiding idea - the best critics have necessarily seen both 
in the closest inter-connexion - has spread much wider, and run 
parallel in fact to the writers’ concern wth how society has been 
disrupted and endangered. Reacting from the idea (as sometimes ex- 
pressed by Wilde, say) that literature, being art, stood apart from 
life, critics have insisted that literary values were ultimately one 
with those of living itself. From this point of view, critical issues are 
inseparable in the end from general cultural ones. Serious writing 
has been seen as one of the major forces sustaining general cultural 
health; and the weakening of society, the decline of its standards of 
discrimination through the spread of either commercial or scientific 
values beyond tlieir proper spheres, stood out as matters directly con- 
cerning tlie critic. Moreover, much that is distinctive of criticism in 
the modem period has developed along with the development of 
English litcramre as a major part of higher education (at school 
or university) in the humane, non-vocational ‘cultural’ sense (see 
PP- 36-7). 
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It is Matthew Arnold who stands at the point of origin of this way 
of studying literature; and his reasons for stressing its value help to 
explain how critidsm (with literature itself) has in faa been reaching 
forward to a new sodal role. ‘More and more mankiiid will dis- 
cover', Arnold wrote in 1880, specifically with the decline of religion 
in mind, ‘that we have to turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to 
console us, to sustain us.’ Some of the implications of this for the 
function of the critic emerge &om what the most important of mod- 
em teacher-critics, F. R. I^eavis, has said in the context of Arnold: 

Many who deplore Arnold’s way with religion will agree 
that, as the other traditions relax and soda] forms disintegrate, 
it becomes correspondingly more important to preserve the 
literary tradition.’^ 
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also in its betes mires (the military critic of The Times, ‘tlie frivolous 
Professor Murray’, the Poetry Society, Ivlascfield, Landor, polite 
essayists like ‘Alpha of the Plough’, popular reviewing, literary 
weeklies, and the ‘kept Press’) Orage’s work seems to radiate out 
almost equally towards Arnold, Eliot, and Lcavis. When his work is 
better known, Orage may prove to be one of the decisive figures m 
the continuity of criticism over the last century. 
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most individual ot original, it has often been on lines 
from Eliot, and perhaps even taking up somethmg in our past h 
ture which was set in thcbackgroundby his views, rather *an broug 
into the foreground. Two contrasting and yet inter-rclatmg trend, 
have therefore to be distinguished. One is represmted by a incamre 
of deference to the attitudes which came from the penod 1910-3 
(and which were now sometimes seen in simplified form); the other 
hy various more or less tentative efforts to write independently of 
those attitudes or to reach back to areas and traditions of our 
Utcrature which they depreciated or condemned. 

On the question ofrclative value, the answer is simple. The 1910-30 
period w.is one of the great epochs of English literature. It stands with 
1590-1612, ot 1710-35, or 179S-1822. What has been wnticn since 
then docs not be.ir comparison with it for a moment, I he trends 
which have been referred to, however, tlirow light not on the quality 
of recent development, but on its direction. They suggest, in fact, 
th.at Eliot .ind Pound must surely leave a permanent mark on English 
vcnc, but did not rc-onenute it once and for ail. 

To turn, for c.-tinipie, to Auden, Spender, and the other ‘pohuc.ii' 
I p>s;ts 01 J'. ii' though they were not writers of political verse 

or . 'V to encounter work winch is very for from continuing 

thi tr,,:,. IS oi Pound .iiid Lliot. Certainly, their concern about 
soci.ii atid eulturi! disorder r reminiscent of T/ic H'chlc Land: 


it . 
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rostc Land: 

vou hide .sway the app.illmg; 

I. • ire tiuidi tor a temporary use 
r . rn. 'las where the lonely are battered 
, Tio lortiiitoio sli.ipes, 
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and approach show clearly in the texture of their verse. Auden 
does not employ Pound’s ‘mode of superposition’, but an organiz- 
ation which, in both logic and syntax, is like that of ordinary dis- 
course. Moreover, his work draws on a very much narrov/cr range 
of cultural reference, and offers a much narrower range of emotion, 
at least within the single poem. He reflects the new admiration for 
dryness, irony, easy vernacular diedon, and self-deflation in vene 
but because he did no*- employ Pound's (or Eliot’s) distinctive mode o 
organization, his verse lacks the exhilaratingly sudden transitions, anc 
the cramped but poignant intensity, of those poets. 

Indeed, Auden to some extent drew upon the very cast of thought - 
external, scientific, classifying - which lay behind the social organiza- 
tions he condemned; perhaps the most distinctive feature of his verse 
is the almost uninterrupted succession of class-words (plural nouns, 
or singular nouns employed with plural force) which run through-it;'- 
‘Streets’, ‘Factories’, ‘rooms’, ‘the appalling’, ‘the lonely’, make this 
derisively clear in the passage quoted above. Ail this is to say that the 
continuity v.nth Pound and Eliot was superficial rather than profound. 
Certainly, from ‘Lay your sleeping head, my love’ to 77;e S/tie/d of 
Achilles, there is a more lyrical side to Auden’s work; one which grew 
more prominent in quantity, if not quality, as his later verse ceased to 
be political, and became personal and religious. But this spare lyrical 
poignancy, musical though vernacular, can in no way be referred 
back to Eliot. Influenced perhaps by Yeats, it points mainly to Hardy, 
and is a partial resumption of the tradition of verse discussed above 
on p. 63 - 4 . 

The work of Dylan Thomas often conspicuously conforms to 
Eliot’s guiding ideas. -These lines are fi'om A Refusal to Mourn the 
Death, by Fire, of a Child in London: 

Never . . . 

Shall I let pray the shadow of a sound 
Or sow my salt seed 
In the least valley of sackcloth to mourn 
The majesty and burning of the child’s death, 

I shall not murder the mankind of her going vdth a grave t 

Nor blaspheme dovm the stations of the breath 

With any fiinher 

Elcg)’ of innocence and youth. 
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influence on later v/riters of verse, his influence has not been contrary 
to that of Auden so much as parallel to it. This is because Empson's 
recondite, contorted, and perwerful poems (Ar^dme, saj', or High 
Dive) have not been imitated. Later •vstiters hav'C talum their direction 
rather from those of his poems, like Villanelle and Attbade, v/herean 
adroit and suave easiness prevails - v/hcrc, indeed, Empson is nearest 
to a kind of verse v/hich Auden both practised, and identified as 
‘the fencing wit of an informal style’. The result has been that Empson 
at his most distinctive has been least influential: and most influential 
at his most Audenesque. John Wain, for example, has claimed to liavc 
followed Empson’s lead; but this must be seen in the light of a charac- 
teristic poem of Wain’s like Who Speaks my Language? i 

Ah, no. It seems the simplest words take fright 

And shape themselves anev/ for every car, 

Protcacd by a crazy cop>-right 

From ever making their intention clear. 

And yet one cannot blame the v/ords alone ... 

The nearest parallel is not in Empson at all, but Auden, and it is 
decisively close: 

Verse was a special illness of the car; 

Integrity was not enough; that seemed 

The hell of childhood: he must try again. 

{Rimbaud, 1940) 

Empson’s vrork, that is to say, has a very distinctive place for its 
intrinsic qualities, but as an influence it has contributed to the general 
direction of movement rather tlian made against it- 

It thus transpires titat recent verse has not been under the dominant 
influence of what was most dbtinaivc and remarltabic in Eliot and 
Pound. It has picked up many dificrent threads of poetic develop- 
ment, including some from that immediate past with v/hich they broke 
fairly sharply, and others from phases of English literature v/hich they 
repudiated or ignored. Among other recent WTiters, Philip Larkin’s 
respect for an carly-ninctccnth-ccntury poet like Praed, and Donald 
Davie’s tribute to the purity and decorum of cightccnth-ccntuiy poets 
like Cowper, point in a similar direction. More important are Graves 
and Edwin Muir, The former has emerged more and more clearly 
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‘Valley of sackclodi’, 'stations of the 'breath', 'niainfcind of her going » , 
and several other turns of plirase in this passage bring to min'd Eliot’s 
‘words perpetually juxtaposed in new and sudden combinations, 
meanings perpetually eingesdiadttdt into meanings’ (see above, p. 67); ‘ 
But when he wrote this, Eliot was discussing a passage firom Tourneur, 
and pointing to die firm-set mnscularicy of its language. Thomas’s 
conformity to Eliot’s principle is superficial. In these lines it appears 
as a harmless idiosyncrasy of diction; often elsewhere as mere dis- 
tracting cleverness. His strength (and it must be remembered thir 
he was the most obviously gifted poet - the words imply clear rcser- * 
vations - to appear in the last thirty yean) lay elsewhere; in a half- 
naive, lialf-mysrical, delighted sense of the iivingnes.- of man's en- 
vironment and his oneness with it, which emerges m a few only of 
his poems, such as both those entided Pca>i .ti October, and in ^ 
Reftisd ... taken as a whole. But again, though m adifferent way, the 
case is one of a poei who conforms on the surface to Eliot’s dicta! but 
is independent in substance; tor this deeper and more geniune side to 
Thomas do.s mv ixnm ar el! awards Eliot. Found.'Donnc. or the 
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influence on later wnters of verse, his influence has not been contrary 
,to that of Auden so much as parallel to it. This is because Empson* 

, recondite, contorted, and powerful poems (ATacht:s, say, or 
Dive) have not bden imitatel Later -writers have taken their direcrion 
rather from tliose of his poems, like Villanelle and Aubed:, where an 
adroit and suave easiness prevails - where, indeed, Empson h nearest 
to a kind of verse winch Auden both practised, and idendSed as 
the fencing wit of an informal style’. The result has been tf'::- Enn^n 
at his most distinctive has been least influential: and most inSnenni! 
at Ixis most Audenesque. John Wain, for example, has claimed to have 
followed Empson s lead; but this must be seen in the ife-ht nf s r^^ -- 
tcristic poem of Wain’s like Who Speahs my 

Ah, no. It seems the simplest words take Sisht 
And shape themselves anew for every 
Protected by a craay copyright 

From ever making their intention dear. 

And yet one cannot blame the wo*ds 

The nearest parallel is not in Empson at sJL k~^ Ard^- -- -• 
dcasivcly close: “ 

Verse was a spedal fllness of the ear; 
fotegnty w-as not enough; that seemed 
Tlie hell of childhood: he must trv a— 
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36 . 1 have discussed this suggestion more folly in "Notes on the School of 
Anger' {Hudscttt Ret'ieti', Autumn 1957, and The Cltailcd Mirror). 

37. A Draft cj XXX Contes, 1933; Cantos XXXJ-XU, 1934; The Fifth Dcco& 
cf Cantos, 1937; CantosUI-LXXJ, 1940; Tfie Pisan Cantos (CXXIV-ljO^IV), 
1949; Section: Rock Drill (jCantos LXXXy-XCl^, 1957; Thrones (pfi-JOi) dc 
las cantares), ig6o. • , 
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HENRY JAMES: 

THE DRAMA OF DISCRIMINATION 

HENRY GIFFORD 

Senior Lecturer in English, the University of Bristol 


‘I HAVE made my choice, and God knov/s that I have now’ no time to 
waste.’ TJiis memorandum of i88i, written for his own eye, reveals 
the essential Henry James in Ins power of lonely dedsion and his un- 
common ardour. The particular choice was to live in England: a step 
often deplored but, given the peculiar genius of James, strictly logical. 
In taldng it he overcame the last of liis disabilities. Ahnost from 
infancy he had Imown his talent - that of ‘the visiting mind’, to gather 
impressions and to read aspects - but for maltbg use of it he needed 
faith in iiis owm lights. The elder Henryjames, his father, thought little 
of ‘mere’ literary men, since any land of ‘doing’ was a restriction on 
‘being’. William James teased and harassed his younger brotlier with 
cordial insensibility until at length - in 1905 - Henry rejeaed liis 
point of view as too ‘remotely alien’ for the beginnings of appreda- 
tion. He waged a further struggle with liis American environment. 
An essay in French Pods and Novelisls (1878) spcalcs of Turgenev as 
‘having what one may call a poet’s quarrel’ svith liis native land. ‘He 
loves the old, and he is unable to sec where the new is drifring. 
James recognized tliis ‘poet’s quarrel’ as necessarily his own, though for 
liini the conditions were even less favourable. Turgenev at least could 
rejoice in die wealth of type under his eye, whereas the American 
novelist had still like Hawthorne to content himself with coldness, 
thiiuiess, and blankness. ‘It is on manners, customs, usages, habits, 
forms, upon all these things matured and established, that a novelist 
lives..,’ In the second chapter of liis i/mt'/home (1879), James drew up 
a list of ‘the items of high dviliration’ missing from American life: 
a court, an aristocracy, an established church; country houses, cathed- 
rals, old uni vcrsitics and schools ; the arts, a political society, a sporting 
class. Another kind of novelist - AicIvUIc, for instance, of w’hom 
James apparently luicw notliing - may live immensely without these 
diings, or on dicir sparest counterparts. But for James, with bis 
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indefeasible sense of Europe, America gave too little suggestion. He 
coveted the ‘deep, rich English tone* of George Eliot, and the density 
of Balzac’s France. Instead, America offered too often scenes like this 
m The Bostonians 

the desolate suburban horizons, peeled and made bald by the 
rigour of the season; the genera! hard, cold void oftlw pros- 
pect; the extrusion, at Charleston, at Cambridge, of a c\v 
cliimneys and steeples, straight, sordid tubes of factones an 
engine-shops, or spare heavenward finger of the New Eng- 
land meeting-house. There was sometliing mexonble m thc 
poverty of the scene, shameful in the meanness of its details 
... loose fences, vacant lots, mounds of refuse, yards bcstrcivn 
with iron pipes, telegraph poles, and bare wooden backs of 
. places. - 

The activity" these tilings betoken meant very little to James. He 
pleaded ignorance of the business world - which formed, on his own 
reckoning, ninctccn-nvcnticths of American life. His family and 
friends were all among the ‘casually disqualified’, so tltat eventually, 
•, like \Vhitc-M.-ison in Crapy Cornelia (1909), he would find himsdlf 
shut out from ‘tlie music of the future’, togctlicr with 

the few scattered surviving representatives of a society once 
‘good’ - rari iiaiiUs in spngilc easla. 

But that preditMment - seen in terms of ‘social impossibilities’ - was 
reserved for Edith Wli.irton to render. James's conceni, groiving over 
tlie years, is more protcnind. Like H.iwthomc, lie c.imc to know the 
pains of the sep.irated artist; the Amcric.in writer who lived for dis- 
crimination and his own .ipproval was forced to contend against the 
current of narion.il life. 

If his experience was narrow - and the James children had scarcely 
seen a clergyman, a nulitars" man, or a politician - he had theadv.anfage 
of A formed cnficai habit’. Tlicrc are times when 'critic' and ‘creator’ 
are for James interchangeable terms. The critical impulse, as T. S. 
Eliot long ago pointed out, was remarkably strong in him. Wc may 
accept fiom Mr Eliot diat J.mics stands nearer to Hawthorne than to 
any foreign novelist*; but what enlarges liis scope beyond Haw- 
thorne s, enabling him to read similar problems witli more subtlety, 
was perhaps the study of Saintc-Bcuve and Arnold. These latter dis- 
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HENRY JAMES: THE DRAMA OF DISCRIMINATION 
played (what he might find also in George Eliot and Turgenev) the 
values of intelligence and irony and of the finely disinterested mind. 
Tlie young Henry James, according to a letter he WTOtc in 1867, 
even had visions of liimself as a Saintc-Bcuve in English letters." 
Doubtless it was Sainte-Bcuve’s marked novclistic sense - his desire 
to present the whole man in Ins proper setting - that appealed to 
James. Partial Portraits (1888) owe more than their title to Saintc- 
Beuve, two collections of whose ‘portraits’ James had reviewed 
earlier in the Nation. It may even be that there is a liint of derivation, 
however remote, in The Portrait of a Lady. 

The American privilege, .as James saav it tlicn, was to ‘pick and 
choose and assimilate and in short (aesthetically etc.) ckiim our pro- 
perty wherever we find it’. Deprivation at home caused a hunger to 
appropriate and claim possession. Fullness of life was something 
promised in books, as the small boy discovered from reading Punch 
on tlie hearth-rug in ‘medieval New York’. There he saw the varieties 
of English life; subsequent \Tsits to Europe beset liim tliickly with 
recognitions. Henry’ James had, like T. S. Eliot .and Ezra Pound, the 
instructed imagination, proceeding from books to life and holding tlie 
tsvo in mutual enrichment. 

* *■ * 

The ‘necessity of his c.ase’ brought James to the international theme: 
a restless childhood divided between Europe and America fitted liiin 
perfectly for tliis kind of counterpoint. ‘It was as if I had, vulgarly 
speaking, received quite at first the “straight tip’’ - to back the right 
horse or buy the right shares.’ The ‘mixture of manners’, their con- 
trast, tlie possibilities of a higher civilization than either hemisphere 
could show by itself - these interests held his attention from the bc- 
gimiing, and never wholly passed out of sight. The sense of Europe 
involved him, as it had involved Cooper, Hav'thome, and Melville, 
in a continuing dialectic between present .and past, present and future, 
between innocence and experience, good and cvil.^ Usually' he pre- 
ferred to try ‘the bewilderment of the good American, of eitlier sex 
and of almost any .age, in presence of the “European” order . European 
bciwldcnncnt in presence of America he found less treatable: such 
attempts as An International Episode (1879), Pandora (1884), and Lady 
Barharina (18S4) could not be renewed indefinitely. There was in fact 
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a risk of mon orony : they had too little to confront. Far more numer- 
ous, and generally more rewarding, arc the studies of American in- 
nocence in a fascinating but more or less corrupt Europe. A brief ',' 
comp.irison of The Eiirepefli/s (1878) with The Portrait 0/ n iMdy (1881) 

will show what each end of the relation had to offer liitn. . . ■ 

In presenting tlie American scene to European eyes he needed to 
avoid ‘the poor concussion of positives on die .one side vrith negatives 
on the otherh just this difficult)' arose in the working of H aslwigton 
Square (1880), which is a protdncial story, mtciirs de province, revealing 
a comer of chc.pasti /medieval New York’; with a light, caressing 
irony. Though James’s subjcct-Is a bad c.asc of parental despotism, it 

receives something bfan idyllic frame. T/ie Enmpeaiw gains by bring- 
ing the European values - merely implied in Washington Square - into 
an active relation with those of Boston, Felix Young and the Baroness 
not only, provide two differing registers of the scene, two projections ■ 
of European intelligence; they must in their tuni face criticism from 
the Wentworths, they too arc weighed in J,amcs’s fine balance. The 
author himself, as F. R. Leavis has demonstrated in liis alert com- 
mentar)',’ docs not dircaly intervene. His sympathies may well lean 
to the American order - homely, pious, frugal, earnest, candid - but 
notlmig is made simple or schematic. Wc arc called upon to appraise 
various notes. There is the note of Mr Wentworth and Mr Brand: 
New Engl.ind sense of duty; the note of Gertrude Wentworth: a shy' 
originality not .iltogether at ease in Zion; the note of the Baroness: 
Europc.an worldlmess and lack of scruple; the note of Felix; a free 
intelligence at play, too ingenuous to be wholly European, too light 
for New England. The eoinedy of manners, then, defines tacitly an 
ideal of civilie.ition, u iicre wit shall be tempered witJi morality, and 
morality enlivened mth wit. 

James’s own loyalties, it should be stressed, were to patrician New 
York.® On coming to Harvard he had felt a ‘particular sh.ide of 
satisfaction’ in ‘being in New England wuliout being of it’. He is. 
therefore the iinparriai onlooker at lus comedy in this novel, Boston 
had struck liim as still a rural centre; in the Harvard Law Scliool he 
used to study his professors for ‘type’, and, Sainte-Bcuve assisting, 
divined those dcptlis of rusticity wliich moreand more unmistak.ahly 
underlay the soda! order at large’. That is tlic style of the Wenhvortlis 
(‘It’s primitive,’ Felix infonns tlic Baroness, ‘it’s patriarchal;' it’s the 
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ton of the golden age’). The first encounter witli Gertrude staying 
at home from church on a fine Sunday morning in springtime con- 
veys tliis exactly. It is done by exhibiting ‘die simple details of the 
picture’ to form ‘the items of a “sum” in addition’. ‘A large square 
house in the country’; ‘neatly disposed plants’ over against a muddy 
road; doors and windows thrown open ‘to admit the purifying sun- 
shine’ - here is order, confidence, a quiet joy in ‘die abundant light 
and warmth'. 

It was an ancient house - ancient in the sense of being eighty 
years old; it was built of wood, painted a clean, clear, faded 
grey, and adorned along the front, at intervals, with flat 
wooden pilasters, painted white. 

The specification of eighty years is not wholly ironic. Almost die 
same span in The Jolly Corner (1908) provides the sense of conrinuity 
over three generations. Here it serves as a passport into the cightcendi 
century - General Wasliington had slept there. It belongs to the past 
in whicli James felt at ease; the more remote past was ‘dusky’ for 
liim, the past of Hawthorne’s House of the Seven Gables and of 
iniquitous feudal Europe. But the ‘big, unguarded home’ in lA- 
cleanliness and sobriety has no guilty secrets: it reflects faithfldiy 
master, also ‘a clean, clear, faded grey’. 

James may have been helped to this vision by certain passages in 
Turgenev (behind wliich one discerns the second chapter of Pushkin s 
Onegin). Mr Wentworth is perhaps seen with the aid ot George Ehot. 
a more sympathetic, an unselfish if still pedan nc kinsman of Mr Casau- 
bon. Certainly the notation is similar: 

It seemed to him he ought to fir.dfthe materiah for a judg- 
ment] in his own c.xpcricncc, as a man of the n-orld and an 
almost public character; bur tlicy uvre nor there, and he vs as 
ashamed to confess to himself... the untumished condirion o- 
this repository’. (Tke Enroyeans) 

Hence lie detennined to abandon himself to the stre^ oi 
feeling and perhaps was surprised to find v/hac aa esceedinp-f 
shallow rill it was. {Middle, narck) 

When a page or two later Felix oSers to paint Mr Wen... 
old prelate, an old cardinal, or the prior of an order , ma," 
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isaubon as a modcl for Aquinas. Felix indeed , 

. ' is'Tudislaxv- properly concxived - a convincing and not wjansomc - 
Bohemian (something George Eliot could never do). Such denva- 
tions often suggest themselves in James’s work - dierc is a mnt or 
'another when he says that Turgenev’s heroines ‘have to'oHr s^se a 
• touch of the faintly acrid perfume of tlic New England temperament . 
The art- of working the American scene depended on a faculty tor 
relations; hence the critical vision turning to literature for. perspective. 
What he required was the appropriate tone.. One might say riiat ms 
delicacy is Hawthorne’s, his mild asperit)' - the light bmsh opatire - 
George Eliot’s. But the ‘very atmosphere of the mind’ chat ‘takes to 
itself the. fointest hints of life’ was entirely liis own. Henry James 
' brought an abundant gift of consciousness, controlled in part by 
what he read, but never submitting to mere imitation. 

la The Europeans his scrutiny of manners is serious but gentle. The 
novel \vas called by him a sketch: it h.is tlic brightness of tlie American 
air, and its values are put in svitli a light dexterity. Mr Wenttvorth’s 
ki ‘doarinc ... of the oppressive gravity of mistakes’ ; Gertrude's pU22- ■ 
* ling out of die unfamiliar concept, to ‘enjoy’; die Baroness’s attitude 
towards ‘fibbing’; these revelations of character and social ethos are ' 
‘ ■ in their essence playful. The Baroness quits thcscene.asupcrior woman 
disabled by American rural wordi. Like Lord Lambeth in An ln~ 
teniatiana! Episoilc, and the Prnssi.in Count in Pandora, she had ex- 
pected to conquer. But American simplicity holds the field. 

The Portrait oj a Lady carries on the debate in much graver terms. 
The tone lias utterly ch.inged: 

She could live it os’cr again, the inacdulous terror with 
which she had t.iken the measure of her dwelling. Between 
those four w.all.s she had lived ever since; they were to sur- 
round her for die rest of her life. It was the house of darkness, 
the house of dumbness, the heiusc of suffocation. - 

Isabel Archer’s situation might be compared with Catherine Sloper’s 
in IVashhtgtoii Square. Each is the victim of a domestic tyrant, each 
has been deceived in her generous affections. Isabel, of course, is the 
more finely aware, and th.at makes for a higher intensity. But she 
also matters more for James: her plight deeply engages. There is 
Ralph Touchett to focus our anxiety for her; and sinister apparitions 
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lurk along her path - Madame Merle at the piano tJiat rainy afternoon, 
Osmond waiting in the villa which ‘had heavy lids, but no eyes’. 
The symbolism obtrudes: the ‘silent, motionless portal’ in the Albany 
house leading in her imagination to ‘a region of delight or of terror’; 
the reminder 

that there were other gardens in the world than those of her 
remarkable soul, and that there were moreover a great many 
places which were not gardens at all - only dusky pestiferous 
tracts, planted thick with ugliness and misery. 

The sense of Isabel’s predicament seems to be Hawthorne’s: her native 
innocence cannot brook the uncleanness of Osmond. ‘She was not a 
daughter of the Puritans, but for all that she believed in such a thing 
as cliastity and even decency.’ It was Hilda of The Marble Faun - 
a trusting and exalted American girl in guilt-laden Rome - who told 
the priest in St Peter’s after confession: ‘I am a daughter of tlic Puri- 
tans’ ; and James regarded that scene as one of the great moments in 
Hawthorne’s novel. 

Isabel, of course, stems from a proved social reality. Sheistlieunique 
American girl, ‘heiress of all the ages’, and for her as for Milly Theale 
in The Wings oj the Dove{igoz), a novel that returns upon this theme, 
tlicrcmust be ‘a strongand special implication of liberty’, to bring out 
the poignancy of her case. The American girl in Europe - a huge 
success of curiosity’ who had ‘infinitely amused the nations - con- 
fronted the old order with an entire freedom : she was not placed 
socially, and wealth made its own privileges. Ralph Touchett sees to 
it that Isabel receives wealth. Thereby he fosters her illusion of being 
superior to conditions. . 

Isabel’s self-regard, her habit of ‘treating herself to occasions o 
homage’, her ‘confidence at once innocent and dogmatic , are griev- 
ously pimishcd, and thus James may be seen to explore the Amewan 
theme of spirit and refractory circumstance. At the same time he o ers 
Isabel a choice between representative men: Lord Warburton e 
English magnate, Caspar Goodwood the New England entrepreneur, 
Osmond the American divorced from the native values by long resi 
dcncc in Europe, Ralph Touchett the American who has become m 
Mr Eliot’s sense ‘a European - something which no bom European, 
no person of any European nationality, can become . The 
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ofaWy is indeed brilliant bn its sodal surface. Keen observation; die 

surest of touches in placing Osmond, Madame Merle, Henrietta 
Stackpole, the Countess Ganini, Lord ’ Warburton;- so -muc^ of 
control, intelligence, the large critical •riew and sense of rcladbns: . 
having all these, it is justly celebrated as a magnificent novel. In our 
latitude for such mastery,- we may not recognize the 'presence ' 

■'undertow, pulling James into a region where the iritelligehce can be . 

' biindcdl Two jottings firom his notebook scenario point this weakness: 

• , Isabel awakes from her sweet delusion — ob, the art re- 
quired for making this delusion natural! - and finds herself 
" free to face with a husband who has ended by. conceiving a 
hatred for her own larger qualid«. 

• .' -.Ralph's helpless observation of Isabel’s deep misery ... 

This to Be a strong feamre of the situation. 

HiKe notes give too mudi away. As a matter of fact, Isabel’s ‘sweet 
delusion’ never is made quite convindng. Both her martyrdom and 
- Ralph’s ‘helpless observation’ seem things contrived, things James 
heeded to bring about for the expression of some deep personal theme, ' 
His mind was fixed on suffering and tenundation. 

* * * 

Popularity - never very certainly in his grasp - deserted James al- . 
togedicx in 1886, the year of The Bostoiiimu and The Princess Casa- 
massima. If Daisy Miller (1878) - an exhibition of the American girl 
made, as he admits, in poetical rather than critical terms - won iiim a 
fairly wide success, The Bosicnians blighted his fortunes with the pub- 
lic at home. It happens that James’s intentionally ‘very American talc’ 
started to run in the Cenlwy Magazine for February 1885 wliich was 
then publishing nvo other fictions deeply American: The Rise of 
Silas Lapham by W. D. Howells, and Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn. . 
Howells, the old fiaend and editor of James, had set his novel also in 
Boston, and what he produced - 3 clean square of local colour, 
rendered with acuteness and sympathy — couldn’t fas! to please tlsc 
American reader looking out for the depiction of national type. 
Lapham, the simple and stubborn Yankee who found his fortune in 
a paint-mine on the old farm, was well understood by Howells, and ' 
the novel has survived much of his other work. The Bosloiiians - 
a daylight raid on an unsuspecting city, merciless and complete - is 

no 
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brilliant in a manner quite, beyond Howells (•who has marked affi- 
nities vrith the author of^ say,- Washington Square or A New England 
Winter (1884)). Understandably, its brilliance did not appeal to Mark 
Twain. Although Huckleberry Finn shares at least one of James’s 
preoccupations - the incorruptible young mind, and Huck is, like 
Maisic Farangc, •wiser than die adults - Mark Twain and Henry James 
differ in their knowledge, their irony, their di-vdnations, and their 
beliefs. The spell of Huckleberry Finn arises from two tilings. Hack’s 
intimacy witli the river, and the native resource of his language. 
The world of the frontier was closed to James; and Huck’s range of 
expression (so suggestive to later American novelists) could not be 
Ins: it wasn’t his binhright, ‘The lightning kept whimpering’; ‘it was 
a steamboat tliat had killed herself on a rock’ - the truly American 
force of such phrases is bound up -widi attitudes even hostile to James. 
(Mark Twain ‘would rather be damned to John Bunyan’s heaven dian 
read' The Bostonians.) A very large side of American life James had 
to take on trust. All the camp-meeting background of Selah Tarrant 
is supplied, perhaps, from a book he once reviewed, Nordhoff’s 
Communistic Societia; and there is, of course, as F. R. Leavis has noted, 
a real debt in The Bostonians to Martin Chuzzlcwit. Yet James’s 
novel, even beside a nonpareil like Huckleberry Finn, at once folk- 
tale and poignant record of the American prime, doesn’t appear what 
one might expect, artificial and ‘genteel’. It is extremely animated, and 
it strikes hard. 


James knew very well the intellectual tone of Boston (he made one 
year later a compensator}' gesture in his portrait of Emerson); the 
absmdities of the lecture hall and the passions of female insurgcnce 
did not escape Jiis eye searching for die ‘salient and peculiar . He noted 
‘die situation of women, die decline of the sentiment of sex as an 
index to the whole society, and chose therefore to organize his drama 
of conflicting values around ‘a study of one of those friendsliips be- 
tween women which arc so common in New England . The battle 
for Verena Tarrant's soul benveen the implacable female zealot, 
Olive Chancellor, and the rude Southern knight-errant, Basil Ran- 
som, enacts in passionate and personal form a conflict of ideas - b^ 
tween North and South, reform and reaction, the feminine and the 
ni.Tsculine principles. The periphery is rich])’ comic - a world ofqi*^^^ 
female missionaries under die gas lamps, of fraud and exaltation — -u 
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selfless service and crude pubUcity. But tbe centre is otherwise con- 
ceived: • - 

There was a splendid sky. all blue-black and silver - a spark- 
ling vault, where the stars were like a myriad points of ica 
The air was silent and sharp, and the vague snow looked cniel. 
Olive now knew very definitely what the promise was that 
she wanted Verena to make ... 

Tills might almost be the desolate world of ice and snow in which 
Gerald Crich dies. Lionel Trilling has read a Laurentian meaning into 
lamcs’s novel, and ‘fear of the loss of manhood’ may be among the 
promptings to James's imagination.® But more essentially - and here 
too he is aldn to Lawrence - James is concerned with the mil to 
■ dominate. Olive Chancellor is a more an ful Herinione Roddice, 
white-hot and armed with a gospel. 

The Princess Caswiiassiwa. a novel in which divination frankly re- 
places the inward knowledge of The Bix^'cnmus. is in certain w ays a 
comp.inion piece. Its thesis, however, reniauis somewhat abstract, 
and lanies’s rendering Licks the complete assurance of 'Ike Boshvtians 
p (Miss birds', ye n given far more arcumstanti.illy than Lady Aurora). 
Again. I group with a fi.ved design (here they .ire anarchists) wish to 
niakv I ■ ot .5 gifted but miniature being Ransom’s words to Verena 
- ‘sou i; iin.qu., extraordiiuirs' ... outside .and .above all vulgarising 
infiuciRes - .ire e\ tn more true c't Hsacinth Robinson. But this latter 
is tlie ciinscious arti-r, uij \slien he rocR herrays the cause, he docs so 
not as a liustLd c.v ir. .■ • s sup. nor force like Wreiia, but ofhis osvn 
deliberate choiet. iii sr.'.'i'' d L'iniiia soniow hat resembles that ssf 
Ne.-hdanov in i s’. v. b.ini ].nne' m a re\ k w of Turgeiiec 's 
novel h.id charic!.r:-,.t '.Initing . . . mtss a strc.im .sfoivult r.idi- 
cahsin’ and tlioii fin.i'rg Li u-Jl ‘t.stioii us .mJ secpiK.d and “aesthe- 
tic . Ne/ndaiiov k:lK ".ur'.ii tl r'SC'jb , 'Oiise ol his own ineptitude 
and unworthiness ‘ Lis kuitc.. r..'.L'st iiic lu'.al ihs longer convinces 
luni. Lionel Trilling m .1 iin'"t p - is;ve is.is' ha. sought to show 
th.it James hit oti the revesn.t’,'; .iri 1110% cineru ot his tinie with a 
sinking literary acs'uricw , iinu t!i..i detail of has picture could 

he confirnicsi by nuiltituonii''us icv.suis , Even svs, iivacinth himself — 
who sprang up ... out of t'lc Loiislon pavement' - isn’t appropri.ite 
for the Lind ot novel - grams' and knotteci with practicailtv and de- 
tail - ih.it Mr Tnlluig makes out Ckt f’tiiin.ss C<iM:»ia.t 5 inw to be. He 
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tprings (as Mr Trilling also argues) from a necessity of James’s own 
spirit. One has the sense that the author imposes a scheme upon liis 
story, perhaps in part unrecognized by himself. ‘The dispute berween 
art and moral action’, from which Hyacinth at last escapes into death, 
had its unhappy familial side for James. And the theme of the ex- 
quisite nature cut off in its first flowering was to return wdth MilJy 
Thcale. 

James’s possession of ‘the great grey Babylon’ (with some help 
from Dickens) proves how little time he had lost in assimilating the 
English scene. He was also ah'vc to the drawbacks of his situation. 
Pov.'crful and privileged Englishmen cared little for ideas: Lord Can- 
terville’s ‘den’ in Lady Barbaritia was part office and part harness-room 
- ‘it could not have been called in any degree a library’. James ad- 
mired the massiv’c confidence and unconcern of these people, but he 
became increasingly aware that they missed their opportunities. The 
young American sister-in-law in A Loudon Life (1888) 

marvelled at the waste involved b some human institutions - 
tlic English landed gentry for bstance - when she noted how 
much it had taken to produce so little ... all that was exquisite 
in the home of his forefathers - what visible reference was 
there to these fine things b poor Lionel’s stable-stamped 
composition? 

James clung to the forms of Enghsh life, but Jus sense of alienation 
grew, in a society where art received every kind of empty homage. 

‘the Ibe is drawm ... only at the importance ofheedin" what 
mean’. 

b the last decade of the century be wrote numerous stor..> 

the ordeal of the modem artist. These proclaim the dun- e. — 

of abiding by tlic ‘bspired and impenitent’ choice. Tw-o ot his tnos. 
deeply felt talcs on this theme, T/ic Death oj the Lion and The ALuJiz 
Years, came out in the volume called Tetminatiens (iSps). Onl) a few 
months before, James’s desperate fling at the theatre had been ended 
by the miscarriage of Guy Domvillc. These Eve years of deluded en- 
deavour betray something like a failure of nerve. He bad dropped the 
writing of Jong novels after The Tragic Muse (1S90) to win wealth 
and glory as a dramatist. He found neither: and it is difEcult to^see 
what he gained from the whole misadventure except perhaps the 
divine prbeipic of the scenario’, which enabled him to project an 
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entire novel in its articulation before, rendering it. A novelist whose 
public begins to desert him h bound to meet the temptation ofeon- 
honring' them more directly,, cidier through the theatre or, as 
Dickens did, tlnough public readings.- James wanted to receive, 
acclamation in person. He stvallowcd his pride; he made too many 
'iconcessfons; he even put liimselfin the hands of George -Alexander, 

■ who on relinquishing James took up Oscar Wilde. City Dominlk had 
■some rnerits. as A.'B. Walklcy rccogniacdL But ‘fastidious, frugal 

qmetism’ docs not make good theatre. Henry J.amcs' returned to 
attempt the work of Ids life, with no illusions about his solitude. 

- * * * 

,R. P. Blackmur has well said that ‘James made the theme of the artist 
a focus for the idtimate theme of human integrity’. This engaged him >' 

■ very often during his English yean; Laura Wing in A London Life 
Rose Tramorc in The Chaperon (1891). Fieda Vetch in The SpoiUof 
Peynron (rS 97 ) all face temptations of the svildemess, in vvhidr ‘die 

Sn"' I r Brookenham in The A,nhnard A^c' 

{i8!)9) is left at the end to muster her courage and ‘let Van dot 4 ■ 
e.Ts,ly ; Matste Fnr.mgc endures in Ww/ Maisic Kneu> (1897) a cu!-- 
mmatmg ord«l of moral responsibility to which only rangehc 
Aiid woidd be equal. J.imes cannot remit these fierce probatfons ' 

GerctJi suffers the torment of taste’; the rcscarclicrs in Thp a 
Pt./.m(iS8S) .md TA in (he Carpet {1896) that of an otoS 
nosit}. the eyewitness m The Sacred Fomit (igoi), for whom ‘thp 
condition othpht’ involve.^ 'tlic sacrifice of feeling’, exposes the com 
mon ease. All these figures arc living m svhar ndght be Dante’s hell ' ' 
Mr Eliot w,^ surely unde ol the imirk m referrmg once to TafnS ' 
idealization of Enghsli soeiets If'hat Maisw A',,®,, fixes sifo ' ' 

SSr"'' of •« »'ortJ a. onai fed ,»d . 

now nl'Tr f 

now undertook - Hte Andm^saJen tigoA The Winat nf 

S’t S'L” S' fr""'"'- 

s,. •g.op.siy 4rs"ToiJ;s'”; 
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the pictorial brilliancy of his earlier work and its neatness of style, 
must now grope in a world v^herc for all die animation of James’s 
figurative speech both meaning and action often hang in suspense; 
they must give unremitting attention to a new kind of discourse - the 
passional language of disembodied intelligences. And yet - is the later 
Style really so cumbersome? F. O. Mathiessen examined the revisions 
made in The Portrait oj a Lady for die New York edition:® almost 
every one is a gain in dramatic power and lucidity, A few random 
samples from The Pension Beaurepas illustrate this: I give the earlier 
version in brackets: 

‘Poor Mr Ruck [who is extremely good-natured and soft] 
who’s a mush of personal and private concession 

Mrs Church [looked at me a moment, in quickened medita- 
tion] with her cold competence, picked my story over. 

But if he ate very little, he [talked a great deal; he talked 
about business, going into a hundred details in which I was 
quite unable to follow him] srilJ moved his lean jaws - he 
mumbled over his spoilt repast of apprehended facts; strange 
tough financial fare into wluch I was unable to bite. 

The abounding images - in The Golden Bond diere is the Palladian 
church in die Piam (eh, vii), the Pagoda in the garden (eh. xxxv), 
die ‘tortuous stone staircase' of Prince Amerigo’s moral sense in con- 
trast to the high-speed elevator of Mr Verver’s (cli. ii), and die over- 
worked device of the bowl itself- arc all planted as ‘aids to lucidity’. 
Often they give a patterning to the whole work. Their effect is that 
of the classical simile as Johnson saw it, winch ‘must bodi illustrate 
and ennoble the subject’. They yield alw.ays an explicit meaning: ‘die 
breakage [of the golden bowl] stood not for .any wrought discom- 
posure among the triumphant dirce - it stood merely for die dire 
deformity of her attitude to them’. Such images must necessarily be 
inferior to those which, like the moon in a difficult chapter of Woniai 
in Love, compose meanings in no other way to be apprelicnded. They 
arc expository, for the most part brilliantly contrived, but seldom, 
one feels, forcing their way up from the deepest levels of imagination. 

The Golden Bawl in particular makes heavy demands on the reader’s 
willingness to suspend disbelief. Princes and innocent millionaires 
and sublime little American girls, aaing out between them a drama 
of wonderful intensity, stand a poor cliance with the contemporaty 
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of the villas on the New Jersey shore - loneliness and inanity written 
all ovcr them - to the tragic plea on liis last page, James displays a 
gift of divination which seldom fails him. Wells’s booh of the same 
time, The Future iu America, for all its acuteness and verve, looks 
flimsy indeed beside James’s deeply felt record of a signal e.Ypcricnee. 

Tlic world war found liim no better prepared tlian most of his 
contemporaries. At one moment he cried out in panic that the 
subjea-matter of one’s effort has become /Vse/f utterly trcaclicrous .and 
false - its relation to reality utterly given away and smashed . He 
abandoned The Ivory Tower, which nevertheless showed the keenest 
sense of realities - the black dishonoured roots of coloss.t! fortunes 
flaunted in contemporary Newport. James in this last phase of soeta: 
understanding (attained through die experience of The 
Scene) stands not very far from Conrad. Though the oun\-ini rectus 
of the civilization he knew have largely decayed, his nteuthtg :s su.. 
actual; very little in the vast body of his work can he d^txvereee. 
He has become widely recognized as a pattern of the ceehearee arersr- 
who exists to create values, to extend h'fc, ‘to be £ne.’y e-’tzrt- ar-e 


richly responsible’. In the last of his Prefaces he eJahre. 
tlTe title of poet. There is notliing extravagan: r: rus 
poets, no less than novelists, have much to .'eartt 
James is a master for all who prize (in Marunre 5fe>; 
‘certainty of touch and unliurricd incisirn . 




■ PAST THREE , 

6.‘S^ his'pr^cc to T?:c Bostoniaitsvi the Chtltcm Library edition (London^: 
i9S2);,teprinted m 77ieOppiw;)i5S£-J'. , . , ’ ■ . , ' 1 

, y.Xn TlicUbcral ImapnaUaii. ' 

, 8, See his appendix to Henry James; TTic Major Phase, entitled ‘The Painter's 
.SpoegeandVamish Bottle’.- ‘ • 

p- in 'The American Uet^' James takes A«n rather as a 

^ycl , in vAi A James sought to draniatiee the religions vicvi's df his 
. father. One may. readily acknowledge. Mr Anderson’s insight into the dcli- 
raacs of James s moral sc^. It goes' ■a-i Aout saying th-at Janies like his hither 
abhorred greed and domination: and we must'treat with cantion the n'cw 
tlut his moral sense in these later novels snrrendered to amhiguities One mn 
only enter here the plea that it is preposterous to contrive of father and son a, 
standing pexpetually in the same Swedenborgian pew Mt' And- 
suffered the novelist’s mind to be viobted by an idea. 
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=R 0 M heart of darkness to NOSTROMO: 
■ AN APPROACH TO CONRAD 

DOUGLAS BBOWN 
"Die Perse School, Cambridge 


Conrad s art has its limitations. It does not explore human relation- 
ship; it offers few triumplis of feminine portraiture; it lent itself to a 
good deal of plainly inferior work, and tsvo or three even among the 
masterpieces arc flawed - Lord Jim, for instance, and Chance and Vic- 
tory. But there is no point in making much of the limitations, for 
Conrad’s astonisliing range of achievement is part and parcel of them. 
To testify to that variety, tlicrc are successively The Nigger (1&97), 
Lord Jim (1900), Heart oj Darkness (1902), Typhoon (1903), Nostromo 
(1904), The Secret Agent {1907), Under IVestem Eyes (1911), The Secret 
Sharer (1912), Chance (1913), Victory (1915), and The Shadow-Line 
(1917).^ Consider what distinaion of styles separates the aflirmaove 
eloquence of much of The Nigger from the discomposing astringency 
of The Seaet Agent; what distinction of scale separates the epitomizing 
The Secret Sharer, and Nostromo. The Congo terrain of Heart oj Dark- 
ness, the London streets of The Seaet Agent, the South American pro- 
vince of Nostromo, and the Gulf of Siam and the shipboard life of 
The Shadow-Line call to mind the Polish expatriate, his adventurous 
and disordered youth and early manhood, seemingly at the beck of 
some compulsion to make terms m'th the sheer muldphdty of the 
world. In his own experience he knew both far-ranging styles of life 
and nature, and a strict comnutment to one tested tradition - that of 
the mercantile marine. It was a unique equipment for a corelisr: 
moreover, bcliind his subtle judgement of appropriate srvie and safe 
and method, lay Ids equally strict service of Ms artistic vocudec. ccae 
the decision for that new nidia was taken. It meant 'the mdmarr aci 
strain of a creative effort in which mind, and will, arc ccnscicace me 
engaged to the full’. 


So the organitatfon of his novels and 
lightly ; it expresses a scrupulous, steptical h: 
Snest use a present moment, sdil not cvenr. 


tees is net 
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into past, experience and recreate it, its iitim^acy stw 

■ vivid but its meaning enlarged and clarified by distance, T , 

' riiie fieure. of the raconteur, his expcncnce separated from 

novelist’s own; or the aligning of a scries of distinct ^mtudK, deny 

reader simple ccrtirudes. NosJrotiio, supremely, ^bits tins structma 

■ SShdsm Now it reflects back from a forward point m nme, when. 

^ cS qucnces have become evident; now contemporary events reach 

■ Sugh a variety of distinct consciousnesses estab« at vanous 

■ -points along the chronological route; now one style of appraisal - 

Dccoud’s, now anotlier - Mitchell’s; now meditation and now 
drama. Add the oppressive presence of darkness or shadow tlirough 
so much of the novel, and we arc kept steadily in mind of the in- 
sufficiency of anyone’s comprehension. Reading, we lack orientation. 
Nobody is tlioroughly understood, no situation is perfectly clear. 
And the ' scepticism tapers off - is it the sardonic manner? or the 
elliptical method? - into the enigmatic. It is to the point that the 
novel’s pivotal figure, Nostromo, is an enigmatic figure. 

It may be right to assodate this facet of Conrad (1857-1924) with 
die expatriate wanderer. Other elements in his art express the com- 
mitment of die sailor. His artistic manifesto, the Preface to The Ni£gcr, 
speaks of imaginative creation that shall address the senses irresistibly 
and so reach down to ‘die secret springs of responsive emotions’. 
The process docs not stop there; it calls into being our sense of our 
involvement in mankind. Conrad shares with George Eliot a concern 
for ‘the latent feeling of fellowship’, 'die subtle but invindble con- 
viction of solidarity’. They share also the concern to give imaginative 
, authority to die sense ot obligation .md renitude, to the word ‘ought’ 
wlu'ch sunnounts die noise of the gale on Maewhirr’s lips. So Con-, 
rad's best work gives full play to disquieting sceptidsm, yet cele- 
brates fidelity and heroic discipline. It probes anxiously .at traditional, 
moral s.incrions; it preserves something nearer to respect than to 
confidence; we move along a tightrope. Each vantage point in 
Nostrotno questions or invalidates some other, no focus for authority 
emerges. Yet the sense of quest for some such focus prevails; the 
novel’s structure insists upon it. It seems, on one hand; that no tradi- 
tional or sodal code withstands the catalyst of the silver, or that other 
catalyst of solitude and darkness towards which repeatedly the narf.a- ' 
lives tend- But even the unillusioned cynic Dccoud, avhq trusts 
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nothing but the truth of his sensations, finds he desires at the crisis to 
leave behind him a true record of his acts. It’s a sort of desolate gesture 
to human solidarity. And there is alv/ays some note of compassion, or 
regard, for those in Sulaco v/ho do live by ‘some distinct ideal’. 
Conrad’s preoccupation vrith betrayal is itself suggestive; betrayal in 
his world has social roots, it presumes a collaborative morality" - 
people to fail, dues to forfeit. It is affirmative. Jukes ’s .experience in 
Typhoon presents the sway between anarchy and discipline in plainer 
terms. On one side of him is Maev/hirr’s unshaheable commitment to 
the demands of his tradition: on the other, the typhoon’s immeasur- 
able and destructive potency. It saps resolve, and the sense of 
obligation, and sclf-respca. As the novels and tales lead out of the 
nineteenth century and into our own, we arc made to feel more of 
the limited, contingent validity of moral claims and of collaborative 
endeavour. Wc are confined in a gleaming engine-room v/hile 
natural forces beyond imagination v.Teak havoc on the deck above 
and threaten to ovcrv/hclm the ship. Or, with Jukes, v/e suffer ‘the 
thick blackness v/hich made the appalling boundary ofhis vision’, or 
discover in the Piadd Gulf o^Noslroim ‘the limitations put upon the 
human faculties by the darkness of the night’. 

Conrad’s art addresses our senses, then, and goes on from there. 
‘The yams of seamen have a direct simplidty, the v/hole meaning of 
which lies within tlic shell of a cracked nut. But ... to him the meaning 
of an episode was not inside it him the kernel but outside, enveloping 
the tale wliich brought it out only as a glov/ brings out a haze.’ This 
is Marlow, the protagonist of Heart oj Darkness, whose memory pieces 
togctlicr and rc-lives the journey into the Belgian Congo. The image 
is important. A kernel can be extracted and the shell discarded: and 
recently there has been a good deal of such extraction from Conrad s 
work - sj’mbols, and Jungian motifs, and so forth. The effect is to falsify 
and simplify the truth and depth ofhis art, and not surprisingly the 
pl.iin force ofliis talcs often gets obscured too.^Wc are to attend, rather, 
to the luminous quality of the talc itself its ‘glow’; we are to depend 
on the cddcnce of our senses, and our power to respond delicately 
enough to the storj'-teller’s arrangement ofhis scenes, and to bis tone 
of voice. (Though he svas Polish by birth, Conrad became a master 
of our spcccli. He learnt it Bom the talk of seamen first, as he learnt 
our language generally firom manuals of navigation, entries in ships 
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loes as -well as studies in our literature. He felt ‘a subtle and unforeseen 
accord of niy emotional nature -witli its genius’.) His artistic anscenty 
led liiin to present no more tlian was necessary. Even tlirough the v^t 
span of Nosiromo, one comes to feel that a thorough sifting h« already 
taken place. There is point in every paragraph, and though , there is 
liehtn’css and humour, there is no give in the prose. At entry moment 
it ‘matters whose voice w’c are listening to or whose tone is prevalent. 
And if dic nienfe^c, the shifting vicsvpoints.- impose a coniaon of 
incertitude upon the reader, they also eUdt an aenvity of clarification. 
Evidence confronts us and wc arc drawn to judge, and implicate 
ourselves in the consequences of judgement - or bfincapadty to j udge. 

' Frequently the way of the narratis'c itself suggests this: .as the Patna 
- inquiry does, or the drclc of auditors to whom Marlow relates his , 
pingo ordeal as if testifying; as the manner of the young captains in ' 
The Sarct Sharer and The Shadou’-Line docs, in no way solemn, yet 
seeming to beat v/imess before some ultimate tribunal. {The Shadow- 
Line is sub-titled 'A Confession’.) Nostromo’s key figure - if such it 
has - Dr Monygham, lives under the same constraint. 

Beyond question, Nostromo is Conrad’s greatest achievement. Yet 
its very magnitude and cogency sometimes obstrua readers; and it 
dots not yield the measure of its worth at one reading, though it 
offers rewards enough to be going on with. It has certainly not hacked 
critical advocacy and no detailed fresh appraisal would cam its place 
herc.^ An appraisal of Heart oj Darkness perhaps may. It is a novel that ■ 
can be read, coasidcred. .and rc-rcad in a short time; and once en- 
gaged with, it is not likely to leave a reader alone until Nostromo and 
The Shadou’-Linc have h.id thetr say. It has received rather less tlian its 
due of respect and understanding although it is characteristic Conrad 
and includes passages that are by common consent among his very 
finest. Most important, and when due regard has been given to its 
dramatic fibre, it e,xhibits - like The Shadow-Line - a profoundly 
personal .art; both tales handle distressing personal experience such 
as extends a man's knowledge ot himself and of %vhat the world is 
like. It is safe to say that Conrad’s own Congo journey and its 
attendant breakdown svere decisive in confirming him in his voca- 
tion ,is an imaginative artist. His own laconic remark prepares us 
for what the novel is about; ‘before the Congo I was only a simple 
animal’. 
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Marlow’s journey is an initiarion into a fuller scale ofhuman being. 
Jukes ’s ordeal, in Typhoon, relates to it, as do those of the later captains 
of ships. In Noslromo such ordeal is absorbed into and changed by a 
more extensive pattern, but it counts. In Sulaco, v/hcre yet more 
various political and economic forces arc at work than make their 
presence felt in the Congo, Nostromo at first commits his whole 
identit)’ to his public role. He is the common foUt's mysterious 
chieftain, the creator and devotee of a cult of public fidelity. The ordeal 
of the pitch-dark night on the Gulf marks the point of his awakening 
to the nature of his city, and its silver, and his part in both. Like the 
adolescent in ritual, he goes out into the night and sleeps alone. In 
solitude he must forge an adult identity forliimsclf. Then he puts on a 
man’s strength and resolve and returns to liis city. But Sulaco has the 
complex and entangling charaaer of modem civiliaation, and in 
Sulaco Nostromo cannot escape v/hat he has been, nor the pressures 
of tlie silver. They bear even more strongly and corruptingly upon 
die adult. Soon he is romanticizing his new manhood, his resentful 
duplicity, his subtlety, and his power. He plays alternately the hero and 
the villain of some adventure story of liis own contriving. The 
enigmatic kjiight-crrant of the silver-grey marc becomes a sort of 
corrupt Robin Hood: fittingly, he ends half highwayman, half 
cavalier.^ 

Adult manhood is not simple or unconfined in Conrad; confusions, 
tensions, disappointments, and corruption strengthen their hold. 
Growth brings to the Marlov/ of Heart of Darkness a radical discom- 
posure of the self But the feeling of growth and fuller participation 
in the human condition carries its own worth. Conrad appears to have 
altered little the biographical data from his own past. His creative 
energy goes into aas of selection and ju.xtaposition, into sensuous 
prose, and into the prosriion and use of Marlow: so securing a 
holdfast upon the discomposure, a detached view of the changmg 
self. 

‘I don’t want to bother you much with what happened to 
me personally,’ he began. ... ‘Yet to understand the effect of 
it on me you ought to Imow how I got out there, what I saw, 
how I went up tliat river to the place w’here I first met the poor 
chap. It was tlic farthest point of navigation and the culminat- 
ing point of my e.xpcricnce. It seemed somehow to throw a 
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tone and arrangement. Arrangement, here, includes the company 
director - ‘our captain and ourhost’-thc lawyer, and the accountant, 
alongside the novelist, comprising Marlow’s audience. For the codes 
and vocations of all these are implicated in the talc to come, and 
the novel sharpens in many ways our perception of such involve- 
ments. 

Using style and arrangement lilcc this, and by abundant sensuous 
life, the opening pages begin to connect many modes of exploration. 
We experience a movement towards the dead of night, and towards 
an indistinct region in which London - its lights brilliant on the water 
- and the Tliamcs of now and of earliest history, and the Congo river, 
become one; and the various darknesses merge. Conrad purposes not 
only to penetrate the tenebrous moral and physical world of the 
Congo,-. and to trace the web tliat joins it to London’s Thames, and 
joins its present with our past; his art is also to vibrate with the poten- 
tialities of the self that the exploration releases, to suggest tlie tremors 
suffered by the stable and complacent levels of judgement. Not that 
the talc is to become a mere image for the soul’s ‘night-journey’ (after 
Jung): any more than the Lcggatt encountered in the night of The 
Secret Sharer emanates from the psyche of the young c.ipt.-iin. These 
are real meetings Avith people and the natural world, tliat so distiirb 
the sensitive regions of the self as to require some new orientanon. 

So far as Heart of Darkness records a journey into the darks of tlie self, 
those darks awaken at the touch of the actual Congo experience, and 
what it brings of confusion, fascination, guilt, the setise of nightmare. 

‘It seemed to throw a kind of light upon evcr}thing about me - a-<- 
into my thoughts.’ 



' ; , ■ PART. THREE 

. ■ vjKat threatens the human order wtdr tragedy appears « . 

■ invites heroic resistance. The twenrictJirccntuty Conrad of Nortrowo 
and The Shhiiow-Line expresses a ptofonndet and more disturhmg 

- ■ intuition of menace, under the image of hecaimed or stagnant condi- 

tions, wth the collapse of the power or the will to .-ict. This is mote 
' ■ insidious, it turns Ae mind in on itself to probe at die rationale of 
■ living and question its own identity. Decoud at die time of his suicide 
is the extreme term, pointing to nihilism. More positively tliere are the 
diaiy entries in The Shadow-Line sni the hours just before the rain 
comes. 'Nostroiiio tends to reflect one focal image from episode to 

■ episode^ as though the human condition in SuJaco is perpetually this; 

a lighter loaded with the silver that all factions and individuals adjust 
themselves to, suspended motionless in pitch darkness on a motionless 
Gulf. There are three figures abroad, Hirsch, impotent with fear, ■ 
Decoud, irnpotent with niliilism, and Nostromo at the helm; 'a 
steersman whose whole identity has been bound up with public 
endorsement, and who can accomplish nothing in that Gulf. They are , 
there to serve the instincts of acquisition or of power. And this ‘Night ' 
of the Gulf 'pervades the whole novel. It continues all the while, what- ' 
ever men or factions may beUeve. This is what Charles Gould's 
acrivit)' .imounts to tn the end; and his wife’s impotent grief- as the 
poignant chapter at the end of the book discloses. One reason why 
the narrative line has often to fail below the surface’ is to prevent the 
apparent form of men’s doings from concealing the lighter, on the ’ 
Placid Gulf from us. Nostronio’s hands seem still to be on that tiller 
when he lies dead.® • ' 

Heart aj Darkness is heavy svith brooding at the outset, and still and 
sombre gloom seems to be the agent, as much as the setting, of the ■ 
unfolding experience. But just before the first uttered vvords draw . 
everything together, ‘the stir ofh'ghts going up and down’ catches the . 
eye. Energy and movement continue through the novel to stand over 
against inertia and stillness. Here, the ordered navigation of ships' 
about their business momentarily sets off die dark places of the earth, . 
and of liistory, and of human being - undeveloped or deranged, 
(Just so, die last light to go out in Typhoon before anarchy is unlodscd • 
is ‘the green gleam on the starboard light’, the navigation light for. 
occan traffic.) And tliis also” said Marlow suddenly, ‘‘has been one 
of the dark places of the earth The weight falls memorablyon the 
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first three words. Marlow’s mind is already acrive in the Congo and 
in the past; the brooding stiilncss promotes tliat activity. So the grim 
speculations upon the bygone Roman invasion of our interior, added 
to that ‘also’, seem to be both a pertinent tableau of the invasion of 
Africa, and a disconccning sliift in the point of view. At the same 
time Marlow’s uneasy tone suggests memories so disruptive that he 
has now to re-live them deviously, and diminish the tremor by refer- 
ence to common historical experience. What the experience has done 
to Marlow, how it has wounded him - this, as much as the journey 
itself, is Conrad’s subject. The sardonic, the mordant, or the &cetious 
note in the raconteur’s manner preserves detachment: but there is 
something else. The causdc flippancy with which he recounts his 
predecessor’s death, for instance, conveys some insecurity. For the 
fatal eruption of rage in that quiet Danish skipper liints at a trans- 
formation of the ego under the pressures set up 'out there’ by the 
jungle and the trading milieu. It is another filament of the web; 
Marlow discerns himself in his predecessor; their roles arc the same. 
The episode makes an embry'o of things to come. Botli the n.iv.il 
community and the African community disintegrate: ‘The sumiikt 
Frcslavcn commanded left also in a bad panic, in cltargc of riie en- 
gineer, I believe ... The village was deserted, the huts gaped bi.iik, 
rotting, all askew tvithin the fallen enclosures ... The people hid 
vanished.’ It presages the eventual arrival at Kurtz’s trading station, it 
offers the first sight of crazy physical destruction; and ‘biaelc goe.' on 
to attach itself to one thing after another - another filMUeiit ot t ii- 
web. Marlow, replacing the Datiish skipper, finds his "as “ 
shadowed and deserted Company Offices, to the nvo ■vvoiiKn ' i' 
black wool and ‘guarding the door of darkness’. r\nd .so t n 
him. His interview with the doctor, if it odds .m higra n ' ' 

vant humour, quickens our apprehension of ci.i. .. .l.h.. 

‘The changes take place inside, youkn 
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dance of death, and trade goes on in a still and earthy atmosphere . , 
like that of an overheated catacomb.’ ' 

The idleness of a passenger, my isolation amongst all these 
men with whom I had no point of contact, the oily and Ian- 
cuid sea, the uniform sombreness of the coast, seemed to keep 
me away from the truth of tlungs, within' the toil of a mourn- - 

fol and senseless delusion. The voice of the smf heard now and 
then v/as a positive pleasure, like the speech of a brother. It 
was something natural, that had its reason, that had a meaning. 

Now and then a boat from the shore gave one a momentar>’ 
contact with reality. It was paddled by black fellows. You 
could see from afar the white of their eyeballs glistening. They 
shouted, sang; their bodies streamed with perspiration; they 
had faces like grotesque masks - these chaps; but they had 
bone, muscle, a wild vitality, an intense energy of movement, 
that was as natural and true as the surf along their coast. They 
wanted no excuse for being there. They were a great comfort 
to look at. For a time 1 would feel 1 belonged still to a world 
of str.nghtfor\v.ard tacts, but the feeling would not last long. 
Something would turn up to scare it away. Once, 1 remember, 
we came upon a man-of-war anchored off the coast. There 
wani’t even a shed there, and she was sheUmg the bush. It 
appc.'.r< the French had one of their wars going on there- 
abouts. Her ensign dropped lunp like a rag; the muzzles of 
the long, scx-inch guns stuck out all over the low hull; the 
greasv, shiny swell swung her up lazily and let her down, 
swas mg her thin masts In the s'liipty iinmensiry ofc.irrh, sky, 
aiisl water, there 'he '.'.i-, inCDiiiprehensible, firing mto a coii- 
rini.iit. Pop, w luild g. - s'-ie ol the si.x-mch guns: .i 'lu.d! tinuc 
would dart and v,ii.;'.h, _ littk white smoke would shsappc.ir, 
a tiny projectile wonisi gne a fsxblc screesh - and nothing 
happened. Notiiing Couid !'..ippen. Tlure was .i touch of 
ins.an)ty ui the proceeding, a scii'C of lugubniun drollery in 
the sight .... 

Tins has poetic force; and so h is Conr.id’s command of iiwnta^e and 
juxtapsosition. A mordant comment. uv rises from witliin, needing no 
further c.vprcs.sion, as ejnsodc .inJ attitude draw power from con- 
tipuit)’. Csmsitler as a sisjuencc the scenes .tnd impressions that follow 
iminedi.itelv upon M.irlow s arrival at the tradmg station. If there is a ' 
conneermg thread, u is Ins instant reflection as the chain-gang moves 
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by: ‘I foresaw that in the blinding sunshine of that land I would 
become acquainted with a flabby pretending weak-eyed devil of a 
rapacious and pitiless folly.’ First, a scene of desultory mess: the half- 
buried boiler, the railway truck with its wheels in the air, the dilapi- 
dated machinery. Then the sound of blasting (quite purposeless, it 
soon appears) recalls the warship pouring out its shells. The chained 
gang of forced labourers comes very close, in one of the most incisive 
and pitiful paragraphs anywhere in our ficrion. The eye fastens again 
on material disorder: a heap of broken drain-pipes, ‘a v/anton smash- 
up’ in a quarry dug for no purpose and abandoned. Then, to draw 
these sights and sounds into the larger web of the novel, comes an 
extraordinary impression simultaneously of violent motion and infer- 
nal stillness in die African scene. Next, the pity owing to the human 
victims of this wanton smash-up is summoned by a painful closeness 
of vision to sick African labourers cast aside to die. Sounds of the 
objectless blasting go on. As the eye accustoms itself to the gloom of 
the grove, the ‘black shadows’ define themselves poignantly as in- 
dividual human beings. To complete the sequence, there comes into 
sight the absurd, immaculate figure of the company's clu'ef account- 
ant. ‘1 saw a liigh starched collar, white cuffs, a light alpaca jacket, 
snowy trousers, a clean necktie and varnished boots. No hat. Hair 
parted, brushed, oiled, under a green-lined parasol held in a big white 
h.and. He was amazing, and had a penholder behind his ear.’ 

The horror out in the grove gives place to an equal horror indoors, 
where the impeccably kept trading accounts deflect in turn every 
human claim. The scenes have the same quality of significant scries. 
The emergence of that accountant, and all that transpires in his office, 
point up Conrad’s creative relationship with Dickens, at the same 
time as they exhibit a sensuous animation, a rendering of the external, 
that seem uncanny. Appropriately, it is on this accountant’s lips that 
Marlow first hears Kurtz's name. Kurtz seems to emanate from trade 
distorted into crass lust of gain; from ‘tlie work of the world’ dis- 
torted into a perfect accountancy of predatory spoliation ; and from 
tlic presence there, in that room, of a dying agent. The later and more 
shameful horrors that gather about him adhere to his ftinction, agent 
for the Company, who ‘sends in as much ivory as all the others put 
together’. The manager’s account of him comes next, and adjoins 
Marlow’s findhig the steamer he should command, wrecked and half- 
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aance of death and trade goes on in a sdll and earthy atmosp ct 
like diat of an overheated catacomb,’ 

The idleness of a passenger, my isolation amongst all these ■ - ’ 
men with whom 1 had no point of contact, the oily and lan- 
Guid sea, the uniform sombrencss of the coMt, seemed to kc^ 
lie away &om the troth of things, witto the toil of a mou - 

Z and senseless delusion. The voice ofthesi^heard now and 

then was a positive pleasure, like the speech of a brother. It 
was something natural, that had its reason, that had a meaning. 
Now and then a boat &om the shore gave one a momentar>' 
contact with reahty. It was paddled by black fellows. You 
could see from afar the white of their eyeballs glistening. They 
shouted, sang; their bodies streamed with perspiration; they 
had fiiccs like grotesque masks - these chaps; but they had 
bone, muscle, a wild vit.ahty, an mtense cnergv of movement, 
that was as natural and true as the surf along their coast. They 
wanted no excuse for being there. They were a great comfort 
to look at. For a time I would feci 1 belonged still to a world 
of straightforward tacts; but the feeling would not last long. 
Something would turn up to scare it away. Once, I remember, 
we came upon a tn.in-of-war anchored otf the coast. There 
wasn't even a shed there, and she w.as shelling the bush. It 
appc.irs the french liad one of thfir wars going on thcre- 
.abouts Her ensign dropped limp like a rag; the muzzles of 
the long, six-uich guns stuck out all over the low hull; the 
greasv, slimy swell swimg her up lazily and let her down, 
sw.iving her rhin masts In the empty immeiisitv of earth, sky, 
and w jrei, there 'he was. incomprehensible, firing into .» con- 
nnem Pep, would go one of the si-x-mch guns, a small flame 
would dart and vim li. a little white uiK'fce would dis.ippcar, 
a till) prcjeetik v ou.'d give .i rfcble scrsech - .md notiiing 
h.appcned. Nothing cc-uld happen There was a touch of 
nsanuv m the proceeding, a sense ot lugubrious drollery iij 
the sight .... 


This has pocuc force; and so h.:s Conr..d’s comnund of montage and 
juxtaposition. A mordant cDmme>it.iry rises from within, needing no 
funlnr expression, as episode .and attitude draw power from con- 
tiguity. Consider ,is a seqiKiicc the scenes and impressions that follow 
unmcciiatelv upon Marlow s arrival at the traelmg station. If there is a 
connecting tiiiead, it is ins instant reflection as the chain-gang moves 
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by: ‘I foresaw that in the blinding sunshine of that land I would 
become acquainted with a flabby pretending weak-eyed devil of a 
rapacious and pitiless folly.’ Rrst, a scene of desultory mess: the half- 
buried boiler, the railway truck with its wheels in the air, the dilapi- 
dated machinery. Then the sound of blasting (quite purposeless, it 
soon appears) recalls the warship pouring out its shells. The chained 
gang of forced labourers comes very close, in one of the most incisive 
and pitiful paragraphs anywhere in our fiction. The eye fastens again 
on material disorder; a heap of broken drain-pipes, ‘a wanton smash- 
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stnsadoa of any given epoch of cne’s esisccnce - 

makes in truth, its mczning - its scbds aad penearatmg 

essence. It is imposnble. We hve, as v.-e dieam — alone. 

He paused again as if reBecsing. then added - 
•Of*conrse in this you fellov.-s see more than I cotdd then. 

You see me v.-honi you know.’ , , , „ 

It had become so pitch dark that vm hsteaers coulo harSy 

ons another. 

There are limits to what caabecommtMcated of the farther rfrrr.es 
of Mailovr’s memories, escep: obliquely. And pan o: me ccrrnn- 
is this way the prose has of givmg die resurgence et K-rtz ir.i his 
fascination in a stsde of absurd vehemence. Tne min presenter turn- 
self as a voice. \Vhat earner tr.e sense ot m ren pre^ence v, as ms 
ahdin- to talk, his words.' T'ne ntner c: Krr.r 3 ir. part an e-.d done 
upon srvlct upon the nererrtr. inr ujirr-r.e:; ot .artp'rare - that 
lucidity of speech fr.rt m.i--;-.- ter :e.sr.cn.'.up ar.r c.ear perrepnoa. 
;lD'm.ng :r.e ou.ntee rr-vr-r.ve: v.r nna that it anv m.c-ntent the 
‘’ordut-.r. renu ct v. ork tc re core, or ere serrMcp.- tarts ot v.-ddemess 

the hontr ot Kcnt.toc.r.i^'- re Ceurttc v.rfn .-ardotuc '.rgdance. The 
eartravagirt .-.teto.-tr .rr i.-t.--.-;.- aor.rcnt; ;t giv» pa.-: or the 
menioty's response t: tre exp-.r-ettre ;t>el:. a.-d it utdicares dte ouaiity 
ot' the usr-rir.or v .u.-rt >0 ;ci:t>, d-stcros .Mi.now's own moral 
categcr.es at tmt ttn.e- nrt.t -r. nterarutg and '.e:'. fc him. too, 
during the oriea!. a.rr dri.-'-.rr 't_rr. towards tr; cerrerted trader, it 
isa rhetonc cobok-te: ertr.tn .-.er. it t.r; r_derc; rr.c; of rrtr.'-'c'o 
somedxmg ‘rr.crck ;::..t k_r.r ; nr..,, e.-e,' Tre £r._ s.-tn.-. ;;r.- 
cenung him sugrt-- :nt-.-',--tr _-.-.:rr:rt.r e n: tr.e nre.-rtcr and 
purpose given tc Ltd r c: c.tr.itumg of ecoaomic 

forces a: work tc. ct ^ c.-,„rn:r necssson, and 

bv the ’wanton im.c,c-cp of p:„ . c t.r.rr.ctut.,-. It U Conrad’s 

achievement to comr-tm_c..:- . r:- .rtd. ..me :f sirr.,ege,indeps3- 
cent.v 01 any trjclttt.rr.i. ,mr:.:r , Mcr_ege, esseariaily, 

i;.!Ct.'t numan digtur.’. ice t.,-;. ;t cmecsed and cast-off 

Atr;:_;; r.'xers hrs: c^.. ;t m.to r..- , n.c :r„t grotesque parodv of 
writ cc — rcrar.ve wrr.< o^g.ct re. tn; c.tmi-gaiig. And in Kurtz 
here.c ; • .c- get tzt E:er_ac_. a;,,rr,e.’t c: t.ce se.t against cradirional 
tr.c:t...ty. trcegr.ty .n .lunette ceaeng. and ;av.-. The diversity of race 
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and nation drawn into the novel’s web, and the interlocking responsi- 
bilities of warships, soldiers, traders, and seamen, provide 'authority 
for the claim thrown out as if accidentally - ‘All Europe contributed 
to the making of Kurtz.' The predatory lust that possesses him takes 
support from the objects of the Company he serves, and that Com- 
pany is felt in a ghastly way to be active on behalf of all acquisitive 
Europe, requiring its civilized ivory luxury, and disengaging the 
human ties in pursuit of wealth for power, power for more v/eal^ 
svithout end. 

This is not all that needs to be said of the darkness, the horror, 
that Marlow encounters; but this is its plain force, and to minimize 
it is to re.ad glibly, in Kurtz’s own fisluon. Other darknesses, too, 
inhabit the jungle interior, and something especially sinister seems 
to emanate from the collision bettveen what the traders are, and 
bring with them, and what they find already there. And again, 
inhabiting those voids of rhetoric and anxiety on Marlow’s later 
pages is the sense of delusion, of nightmare. There is an abyss at 
hand, the human tenure of any moral categories feels insecure. We 
arc nearing the darknesses and solitudes of Nosimno, the shadow of 
Koh-ring and the uncharted seas of Tlie Scaet Sharer and Tlje Shadow^ 
Litte. In Heart oj Darkness, this particular insecurity seems partly to 
lurk in the wanton disregard of the smaller, traditional morality, 
operative in the charted places. These suggestions, then, are present, 
but the plain meaning stands. The npvcl’s first movement opened 
with the grim tableau of the Roman expeditionary force penetrating 
our own interior. The movement ends tvith the return from the 
Afrioin interior of the Eldorado expedition. Conrad never tvTote a 
page more laconically savage. 

But the rivets arc quite another matter. By contrast vrith the ivory 
and the darlmcss there is the salvage of the steamer, the order of work 
and purpose. The need of ships to be under way, in other Conrad 
talcs, is to enable seafaring activities and skills to be exercised in 
purposeful collaboration. So here, the work of repair. ‘Waiting for 
rivets’ Marlow ‘stuck to liis salvage night and day’. Those rivets are a 
characteristic triumph: the sjunbolism proposes itself perfectly 
naturally. The salvage briefly restores the soci^ bonds that rapacious 
folly disrupts, and it resists the paralysis all round it. Marlow doesn’t 
relinquish the sardonic manner altogether, but respect prevails. A man 
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. When the sim rose there was a white fog, ve^ warm and 
clammy, and more blinding than the night. It did not shife or 
drive; it was just there, standing all round you like something 
solid. ' • ' , , • : 

It is the kind of experience we have at the scene of Decoud’s suicide, 
and again as Mrs Gould suffers her.otvn death-in-life dcsola&on at the 
end ofNostromo. Its last form is the embodied mtumon of a sense of 
finality’ just before the rain falls in Hie Shadou’-Line. But even upon " 
the horror of that paralysis there supervenes tlie seaman s instincC 
alone survived whole in my moral dissolution’. The contrary forces 
stand over against each other ; that of the gulf, the typhoon, the wilder- 
ness, beyond the scope of moral certitudes and obligations, isolating 
and dissolving persona! consciousness; and that of traditional human 
codes, reciprocal service, vocation, the sense of the human bond. On 
either side they stand at the culmination of Marlow’s journey, and 
'.the needle still swings between them in Conrad’s next major achieve- 
: ‘Both the typhoon and Captain Maewhirr presented themselves 
to me as the necessities . . . ’* 

There is a fine ease about the later parts of Conrad’s best work, 
wliich is the earned ease of genius. One thinks of the last stages in the . 

. relationship of Leggatt and the young captain in Tlie Secret Sharer', of 
the pages just before the final onslaught of the typhoon; of the hand- 
ling of Ransome towards the end of The Shadou>-Line. Having worked. J 
so hard for his imagined world, having so profoundly gauged 'aAa 
charted its significances, Conrad has finally only to log accurately and 
in order the physical and the spiritual facts. So it is with the coming 
upon Kurtz himself at last, the nocturnal orgy, the return journey, and' 
the superb scene of Kurtz’s death. That outing at dead of night, and 
the orgy, draw all the filaments of the web visibly together. This is 
the dance of death and trade: like the lighter on the Placid Gulf in the 
greater novel, this is what has happened throughout, manifestly or 
covertly. Everyone seems to be a part of it ; the manager, the pilgrims 
(‘squirting lead in the air out of Winchesters held to the hip’ so that 
we remember the crass violence of those warships), the Africans, 
Marlow, Kurtz himself, even the Company’s head offices - ‘the 
knitting old woman with the cat ... a most improper person to be 
sitting at the other end of such an afeir’. 

The achievement of the closing pages is more equivocal. The 
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hardy, de la mare, and 

EDWARD THOMAS 

H. COOMBBS 


Georgian poetry derives unduly, that Is to sny with a of 

sienificatu modificatton, from early- and later-nmetcentlwcntury 
romantic poetry. From that poetry it mostly took over the wc.iker 
characteristics such as vague emotion, inexpressive sing-song rhythms, 
emphasis on surface verbal music for its own sake, and the tendency 
to fantasy or dream without any very strong Iniin.in interest. Wc can 
uscfitlly make discriminations, hut n remains generally 'rue that the 
Georgians allowed tliemseive^ only a limned range ot teehngs and 
mostly stereotyped techniques. Hardy, dc ki Mare, and Edward 
Thomas (who is otten issociatcd wnh rhe Georgians rhoiigh he never 
appeared in Edward Marsh's Gcoigian Books) stand out by their 
refus.al to s\ear the label ot a category. 

Ot rhs three poets of permaiicni value to be here considered, 
W.iirei de la Mare (1S73- n the mosi rcadii\' assiniiiabie to nine- 
teenth-', euturs U’chniqiies and habits ot thought and teetiiig, but to 
sat this Is not to qiiesnon the individuaiiry ot his poetic gift, And if, 
as IS nkely ths factor or escape must comt, uno out tinal estimate of 
de la M.irs. ui. shaf ucver'’heless he wisi not to insist on 'reality as in 
all conditicms a fixed and all-rcdeeimng cntencni. It is indisput.ible 
rh.ii niO't ot hi' pi.)etry evidcs realitt in various import.im sva)s Yet 
pretbcu hec.ius. ot hi' evasi'sn. his i;itrs lieing what they were, he 
CTCited a body o> (.xquisire niinoi poem' 

He W.1S, ot course, pertcctly iware 01 the dre.ini-like quality of his 
poerrv; he culrivred fanr.tsy, lx nmed consciou'h .u entranrement. 
But he svas nor wholis aware ot rhe iu/itd' toi a poet m postulating, 
as he repe.itcdl\ does, 1 dK'h'.ii.oms beiween the day’s travail’ and 
‘the yarden ot the Lord's' in which he iscndixintcd by the dream that 
brings poetry: 


Ev’n 'll rhe 'h.illow. busy hours of day 
Dreams their imannibk ciicliautmeuts weave. 

13S 


HARDY, DE LA MARE, AND EDWARD THOMAS 
Happy childhood, harsh adult world, happy recollections of child- 
hood, pleasure and profit in dreaming, beauty and transcendental 
worth of nature, the duty to love: tlus seems a reasonably fair account. 
An innate tenderness saved dc la Marc from the danger Yeats saw in 
such a creed: 

We had fed the heart on fantasies. 

The heart’s grown brutal from the fare. ' 

But the habit did involve for him a certain narrowness of sympathetic 
response as well as repetition and monotony. And though his general 
delight in flowers, trees, insects, birds, streams is unquestionable, liis 
apprehension of die natural world is nothing like so full or delicate as 
Hardy’s or Edward Thomas’s. 

There is validity in the common view of de la Marc’s poetry as 
‘malting die actual magical and the magical actual’; the issue here is 
one of the magic of dream and of the child’s world. Tliis docs not 
mean that it is a poetty of the nursery, though much of it does in fact 
delight children. Many readers fee) ‘that beneath the murmur of 
childish voices we hear a more ancient and wiser tongue, the lan- 
guage of myth and fairytale, dream and symbol’.^ 

There is little need here to point to de la Marc’s skill in creating 
atmosphere idyllic or foreboding (Nod, The Tailor, At the Keyhole, 
Net'cr-ta~be), or the aptness of his rhythms in various kinds of narra- 
tive and situation (The Dwelling-Place, Off the Gromid, Nicholas Nye), 
or the wistful or humorous fancies (Sam, The Quartette, Where), or 
the small pathetic pieces {The Silver Penny, All But Blind, Fare Well), 
these arc plain for all to see. But his habit of mind, impelling him to 
handle his themes in a particular way, does involve him coo often in 
a dependence on a ‘verbal magic’ which is overmuch a matter o 
dexterity wn'di vowels and consonants. And in moving about his 
world - green shadows, cool clear water, slim hands, unfolding buds, 

Starr)’ tapers, steps on st.airs, dart hair and shining eyes, moths at 
evening, dew, faint shrill cries ofbirds, sailors bones, tranquil dreams, 
dying fires, woods, musidans - we do need to discriminate between 
the genuine poetry and a routine use of the properties. ^ 

Our concern as adult readers is finally with adult poetry, 
diosc poems in which an interesting play of mind accompanies the 
enchanted atmosphere and the word-music. Old SlKlloeer is cne Cj. 

JJP 
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many poems, slight but real, which io not whpUy rely on po wr to 
- diarm \yith mystery. The snails and the scene have their ovm small . . 

reality, and a toudioffceling implicit in the dialogue makes the poem 

just that litde more than a pretty fancy’: 

‘Come !’ said Old SheTlovcr. 

‘What?’ says Creep. 

‘The homy old Cardenct’s fast asleep; 

The fat cock Thrush 
To his nest has gone. 

And the dew shihes bright 
’ In the rising moon; 

Old Sailie Worm from her hole doth peep; 

Come !’ said Old Shellover. 

• *Ay !’ said Creep. 

T7ie XVilch tells how her pack of spells and sorceries, as she slept tinder 
■ the churchyard wall, was plundered by the dead who thereupon 
assumed the shapes of wild creatures. The poem is lively with crisp 
action and has genuinely created atmosphere; everyday ‘unromandc’ 
terms - ‘jerked it off her back’, ‘squats asleep’ - play their part in a 
final effect of ‘romantic’ economy: 

Names may be writ; and mounds rise; 

Purporting, Here be bones: 

But empr)' is that churchyard 
Of all save stones. 

Owl and Newt and Nighqar, 

Leveret. Bat and Mole 
Haunt and call in the twilight, 

Where she slept, poor soul. 

Sometimes, as in John Mouldy, atmosphere is subtly achieved with 
a minimum of supernatural story. Mould in a cellar has moved the 
poet to a creation hghtly but convincingly sinister; 

I spied John Mouldy in his cellar, 

Deep down twenty steps of stone; 

In the dark he sat a-smiling, 

Smiling there alone. 
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He read no book, he snuffed no candle. 

The rats ran in, the rats ran out; 

And far and near, the drip of water 
Went whispering about. 

The dusk was still, with dew a-falling, 

I saw the Dog Star bleak and grim, 

I saw a slim brown rat of Norway 
Creep over him. 

I spied John Mouldy in his cellar. 

Deep down twenty steps of stone; 

In the dark he sat a-smiling. 

Smiling there alone. 

Here a variety of elements, of facts and things witli \videly dissimilar 
associations, have been brought into unity. The subject has engaged 
the poet; the word-music serves imagination. 

The Ghost and The Song of the Mad Prince are two of those poems 
in which the poet aims at c.\prcssing more profoundly personal emo- 
tion. Both deal vith love and loss. In the first of them a dialogue be- 
tween the man and the ghost, movingly dramatic within the ‘wistful' 
range,' is followed by the characteristic dc la Mare ‘magic’: 

Silence. Still faint on the porch 
Brake the flame of the stars. 

In context the sclf^onsdous poeticality is effective enough, but then 
die gloom is laid on heavily, and the poem ends with ‘vast Sorrow , 
and the ghost of the loved one has become .almost an occasion for 
indulgence in the ‘sweet cheat’ of illusion. The rcalit}' of sharp per- 
sonal feeling has in the end been evaded. In The Song of the Mad 
Prince the idealization is purposive and seems a qiute natural move- 
ment of feeling in the totality of die poem: 

Who said, ‘Peacock Pie’? 

The old King to the sparrow: 

Who said, ‘Crops are ripe’? 

Rust to the harrow: 

Who s.aid, ‘Where sleeps she now? 

Where rests she now her head. 

Bathed in eve’s loveliness’? 

That’s what I said. 
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evocations of childhood it is never the magic that he emphasizes. His 
sense of change and of bereavement was exceptionally acute; further- 
more he was dogged by a view of life which could aiibrd him no 
illusory comforts. And the power of these agencies in his life was tlie 
stronger because his interest in humanity and in phenomena was great 
and lasting. He was a humane, sensitive man who could not entertain 
any suggestion of a Deity other tlian an indifferent or a malevolent 
one, and who did not believe in any form of personal survival as it is 
usually understood; who yet had deep loves in his life and who 
keenly observed and seriously pondered. Out of his beliefs and the 
tensions generated between his beliefs and his intimate feelings 
sprang his poetry, first-rate and third-rate alike. 

Perhaps his one escape is to be found in the pertinacity with which 
he held to his conception of a Vast Imbecility or a neutral Spinner of 
the Years or a sightless Mother presiding over a mankind endowed 
(or cursed) with sentience; this pertinacity led him often into heavy 
protests, portentous and uttered with a prosy clumsiness which, 
while unquestionably sincere, is too simply explicit to impress 
deeply; 


AN ENQUIRY 
A Phantasy 

Circumdederunt me dolores mortis. - Psalm xvm 

I said to It; *We grasp not what you meant, 

(Dwelling down here, so narrowly pinched and pent) 
By crowning Death the King of the Firmament: 

The query 1 admit to be 
One of unwonted size, 

' But it is put to you sorrowingly, 

And not in idle-wise.’ 

Or he was betrayed - if the phrase is appropriate to writing that was 
so completely deh’bcrate - into anecdotes and episodes which reveal a 
perverse preoccupation tvith ‘life’s little ironies’ and a prepossession 
with gloom : the young Parson in T/te Curate’s Kindtiess has succeeded 
in persuading the Guardians of the Workhouse to annul die regula- 
tion separating man and wife, but the narrator is dismayed when he 
hears about it; 
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*I thought they’d be strangers aroun’ me. 

But she’s to be there! 

■Let me jump out o’-wagon and go back and drown m 
At Pummery or Ten-Hatches "Weir, 

And it is a 6xcd, unalive cynicism that caUs in despair for a return of 
human tmpcrcipience; 

Ere nescience shall be reaffirmed 
How long, how long? 

Sometimes the language corresponds in luridness or inflation to the 
melodrama of the subject; at other times it is merely metrical and 
low-pitched rhymed prose. A failure in sclf-cnticism leads him some- 
times into humourless solemnities and bathos. 

Yet the ben' of Hardy’s nnnd is ultimately conditioned by a sym- 
pathy for human and arumai suffering and usually even the banalities, 
in tlieir context, have saving sincerities. There are, moreover, many 
poems (The Sla’p-ITerhcr, for instance) winch, though we may 
consider their prompting idea to bo unduly partial, show a steady 
pmeresMon ot thought which is impressive. 

The case f/iar Hard} ni.ikcs out for ‘pessimism’ in the Apology to 
Lm Lyncs iiini Eitr/iVr (192^) cannot at any rate be dismissed on the 
ground of insinccnry: Wh.it is cod.iy,’ he writes, ‘in allusion to the 
present author’s p.igcs, illcgcd to be “pessimism”, is, m truth, only 
“questionings " in the e.x'pioranon of reality, .ind is the first step to- 
waid' the soul’s betteriHcnt, and the bod\'’s also.’ He cl.tiiiied that his 
poems were 'a scries of fugitive nnpressions', ,iiid not the expression 
of -iii)tliing like J sistcmarm'd view of life. Tins is certainly true of a 
limited number of the poems, but if they are taken altogether most 
readers will feci that there \v.is a ccrcam amount ot self-deception in 
the claim. 

But despite being b.wcd too often on a view of life tvjiich seems to 
inhibit .1 free responsiveness, Hardy’s poems provide an abundance 
ot people iind incident and perceptions; they .ire the work of a man 
who IS also a novelist Eye and ear are delicate and vigilant; he notes 
‘the smooth sea-line with a metal shine’, and May’s ‘glad green ' 
leaves ... Dclicatc-hlmed as new-spun silk’. In Old Furniture, where 
he tlnnks with characte’ristic affection ot the hands that have owned 
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observation and kindness to living tbitigs, at 
with detachment his ‘bell of quitunce ; the 

perceptions played off beantifolly against 

Ancient ro\^4ficfetit5, tone and movement are more formal, but there 
remains a distinctive pathos in liis account of the changes of fashion in 
dancing, opera, painting, poetry. His, (Visitor pictures the ghost who' 

. has ‘come across from Mellstock while the moon wastes weaker’ to 
revisit hex home; disappointed by the changes she sees, she leaves 'to 
make again for Mellstock to return here never And rejom the roomy 
silence the tone is low-pitched and the rhythms (though regular) 
unimpimtic, and the feeling comes from the quiet manner of con- 
veying the sense of the importance to the ghost of the domesticities 
whose changes now trouble'her. The feeling, it should be said, is 
comparatively unsubtle, as it is in Becny Cliff, March iSyo-March ipij 
and in Five Stu^aits, two other moving ‘middle-range’ poems with a 
poignant significance for the writer. 

What justifies the use of ‘wonderful’ near the beginning of the 
previous paragraph is the extraordinary power and ofiginakey wth 
which Hardy records in his best poems a tragic sense derived from 
intense personal experience. In diesc poems we have the stoicism 
which has not involved any evasion of the felt multiplicity and force 
of life. There is none of the simplif^g division into ideal and actual 
which Hardy was prone to fail into, no over-spiritualization of 
women. The actual in these poems is imbued by the fineness of 
Hardy’s spirit with a profound significance. Most, though not all, 
concern a man-woman relationship. All are an outcome of intensely 
pondered experience. There is simultaneously a vivid evocation of 
the past and a vivid rendering of the feeling of the present moment. 

The grey bleakness of loss is conveyed as strongly in Nailral Tones, 
written in his twenties, as in The Voice, written in his seventies, 
though the earlier poem has a note of bitterness not present in the 
later one. Both poems make wonderful use of the natural scene; 
in tlie first, ‘the pond edged with greyish leaves’, and in the 
second 

the breeze, in its listlessness. 

Travelling across the wet mead to me here 

are powerful agents of feeling. 


the same time envisaging 

poem is full, of particulat 
the idea of death. In 
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to remember vividly is at the same time, inescapably, to embrace the 
uttemess of loss.’ 


During Wind and Rain is hardly less fine and moving, tliough less 
intensely personal, than After a Journey. Here again the past is vivid in . 
consciousness. In each of four stanzas a warmly recalled moment or 
scene is brought sharply up against a refrain-hke line whose burden 
is ‘the years’, and this is followed by a last line which gives with great 
force and immediacy a detail of the wild autumn day now before the 
poet. The deliberation of the stressing in the final line of the poem, 

Down their carved names the rain-drop ploughs, 
clinches, with precisely that implication of inonaliry, the poet’s 
confrontation of reality in the beauty and vnidness of irt. 

The epic-drama. The Dynasudoa^-zS), has been claimed bv some 
admirers to be Hardy’s greatest work But whtk it is impresMve by 
its manifestation of the pecuhar strenerth and quality of its author’s 
character, it seems in magnitude to be more a matter of deter- 
mined accumulation tor preconceived ends than of impulsion from 
Hardy s deepest emotional beinv. 


It o on, ot rnc tnump.n of Edward Thomas (187^-1917) that with 
tlK cf. ry-r ..nd t^nperameiK he possessed he could move quite 
awa trs; : t ^e kind ot shadowiness that mirks de la Mare’s poetry’ 
an,, .li - o j; ot the l.mdscape that Hardy too often colours with his oum 
grcMV-. ot spirit, into an open .ind frcsli ,iir. When we call himanoet 
Of mini pttricu. im. and ridchn we have in mind both phenomena 
lu Hs- poet’c output, compired v.mh tliat ofHardv and de 

cur_a mgh proportion of it be.irs lus char.u'ter.,.tic 

-wnting Doetrv until he was 
tfl.rr.-tne .icco..',r~ ir p..rr tor a d.gr..e of ,elr-awarcnes^ .ind self- 
cruieom t.i u servoa hmi v H. Lneic trom the ^tarr that there were 
^ , ---V. .c ‘ f. octT'., And It because he 

\\ .i'« vin oncin.i' poec v.irii rn-'' »■>-, -* j i . 

- , f er.u.n.i poe, s d-sturb-.r.c power that 
euKord to iioni he 5nb:i''f''i_ i I'.'a I'-t ■ ■ » 

discouracine "" -^-^''-ost or.ammousJy 


Reviewing Robe.'-: Frost's .V,-*.-; 
Tlifse -eoems are r;\ oli.tio:; :r\ o -..' 
of rhwonc ' Tlus i^ a svy. of . r.-;r,o 
from iea.t scir.i o: the a'p-ect' ot 
own poems v.cre alleged, bv'menj. 


m 1914 Thom.-is wrote; 
:i.-e M.-, i.ick the exaggeration 
ffi-' ne ueicomed ,a departure 
nth-century poetry’. His 
j'.iring has htetime and by many 
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critics after liis death, to lack ‘form’. He was felt to be disturbingly 
different from the typical Georgian poets (several of whom he was 
friendly with). His refusal to take the influential Edward Garnett’s 
advice to ‘chisel’ Lob is characteristic of his steady perseverance in the 
way he wanted to go. We can now see Edward Thomas as a poet of 
great distinction, English in a profound sense, a voice that is con- 
temporary in the middle of the twentieth century. 

It is only on the superficial ground of broad similarity of subject 
matter tliat Edward Thomas can be assimilated to the Georgians. 
Nature and the countryside, though intensely and exquisitely 
appreciated for their o\vn sake, arc mainly in his poetry an ocaision 
for exploring and presenting his mood and chararter and a whole 
mode of experiencing; wliile liis best love poems .ire quire personaL 
The presentment is quiet, delicate, and strong, and the quahr\- or the 
man profoundly interesting. 

He had the gift of putting character, mood, attircde re ~e. "re e 
seemingly small situation, into a moment’s peredwerg- Ar'C r.re re- 
cords he unassumingly offers will enhance the mere rrr O'-tt re'''m 
of experiencing because he is in close and vitalfrirg reorr ■■'■rrr rre 
natural world. He can give us enlightenment enshtemir 'ene rceer.*. 

Tliis poem is entitled A Talc: 

There once the walls 
Of the ruined cottage steci. 

The periwinkle crawis 

With flowen in is hair irrr me r.-cx'd. 

In flowerless rrers 

Never will the rank riii 

With ewriasting towers 

On flagteents of blue to tell the tale. 

A small poem, as serious thonrh tot as pewerm] as Werdsworth’s 
A Slumber Did My Spid: S&zL The cottage and seme are acnial and 
now; but what they tell is not shnply the ale cf themselves htr the 
talc of man’s life, of nature and chanse. ofchsamearance and aisc of 
relics that are emblems of etdeavocr. Themas nemefvs a depth ra 
the seen. In another small pc-em, TTa Eefcrr TTced. a scldfech flic 
and feeds on thistle-tops a: the edje cf a vmed, while other birds 
pass to and fro inside the weed: we can an icss^Seding if wc 
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of the known and trigto. 


wish from tlic juxtaposition m the poem of the known 

with the strange and dark. But what is essentially communiratecl i 


wliile still 


with the strange 

way of seeing and feeling that has deptli and innemess 

remaining fresh and physical. , 

‘Forest’ or ‘wood’ is a recurring symbol in Edward Thomas, and 
its introduction is invariably a spontaneous and unforced item of the 
experience he is describing. With its various significances - obscure 
regions of human experience not wholly susceptible to ration a i ex- 
planation, or the gulf ‘where notliing is But what is not’, or thoughts 
of deatli it is connected m Thomas’s poetry with his well-known 
melancholy But he docs not simplify and narrow dowai ; his poetic 
analysis of his feeling is finer than (say) the typicjj V^icrorun or 
Georgian piece in being immeasurably more than an expression of 
regret or sorrow or apprehensivoness. There are no inert or merely 
weary poems in Tliomas. He never tails in sharp sensuous perceiving 
and rarely m a prcasion ot phrasing which retains a hauntmgly 
natural manner. 

In Tht Gypi}' he goes home at night after the Christinas fair and 
market, carrying vvith him the image ot svhat he has seen and heard: 


Not iwii the kji'.eling ox had evs"- like the Romany, 

Tint iiirtif he peopled tor me the hollow wooded land, 

Mori, d'.rk and wild than sionnicst heavens, that ! searched and 

5t.a'Vi<.d 

Lik.' 1 ghost ne\v-.irnved Tlie gr.idations of the dark 
Wire iiki .III uuderv.orld of death, but for the spark 
in thi (.hp'.v bov'i bhek eves w he played and stamped his tune, 
‘Over the hi'il- .ind t.ir .iw.iv’ and a crescent moon. 


The teelmg ot a d.irk unkiKsw-n immensity is very powerful, but it 
IS nor jll-ccnqiiermy ag.nnst the bkickness .ind the words ot the tune 
(supgestiny an eset t.irrluT recc^non) there .irc the sp.irk, the strength 
o! st.unping, the new moon. Even m the most st.irkainongthe poems. 
Rant for inst.ince - 


Ram, midnight ram, nothing but the wild rain 
On this hle.ik hut. and Nolvude, ntd me 
Remembering that t shall die ... 

- and m the poems, such as Liahh Out, where he seems near to sur- 
render, there Is no dctc.it and no fiacciditv- A sensitiveness of niove- 
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jnent and an exactness of statement show the poet to be in full and 
alert control. 

In many of the poems it is a subtle intermingling of diverse sense- 
impressions and delicate observations that is largely effective in con- 
veying a feeling of elusive experience which the poet has neverthe- 
less firmly caught. Amhitiou has an extraordinary interplay of images 
of energetic life with a sense of silence and emptiness. The Brook has 
child paddling and man seated, butterfly on stone, silent bird and 
silent man, a horse galloping and a horse at rest. The dualities in 
Thomas’s poetry - clear and misty, near and far, sound and.silence, 
present and past, movement and stillness, thought and sensation, and 
so on - arc never posited by the poet. We may or may not note them 
consciously as we read, but they have their effect in a seemingly in- 
evitable whole. 

Wliat is in fact subtly organi2cd poetry sounds often like the 
poet speaking easily but with beautiful precision, revealing an inner 
life by a remarkably sensitive account of the -outer world. The 
second half of March follows on a vivid rendering of a bitterly 
cold day of hail and wind, with the sun now near the end 
of the day filling earth and heaven with a great light, but no 
warmth: 


. . . What did the thrushes know? Rain, snow, sleet, hail. 
Had kept them quiet as the primroses. 

They had but an hour to sing. On boughs they sang, 

On gates, on ground; they sang while they changed perclies 
And while they fought, if they remembered to fight; 

So earnest were they to pack into that hour 
Tlicir unwilling hoard of song before the moon 
Grew brighter than the clouds. Then 'twas no time 
For singing merely. So they could keep off silence 
And night, they cared not what they .sang or screamed; 
Whether ’twas hoarse or sweet or fierce or soft; 

And to me all was ssvcct; they could do no wrong. 
Something they knew - I also, while they s.ang 
And after. Not till night had half its st.ars 
And never a cloud, was I aware of silence 
Stained with all that hour’s songs, a silence 
Saying that Spring returns, perhaps to-morrow. 
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To appreciate tHs in all its rich significance, it would .of course e 
necessary to see it with the first half of the poem. But the extr. 
may show how the feelmgs and perceptions, thejhankfubess tba 
overcomes the distress of the cold, the exquisite way the silent 
comes into his consciousness, the sense that the Spnng of the poem is , 
happiness (widmut ceasing to he Spring), ^e given - to use Thomas s 
wSs about Frost - ‘through fidelity to the postufes which the voice 
assumes m the most expressive intimate speech . , - , 

His language is quite free from stale poeticalities. It-frequently has 
it is true, words common in ‘romantic’ poetry ofnature and love and 
disfflusion - sweet, solitary, once, strange, hidden, vainly, happy - 
- but they arc never simply exploited for their stock emotional con- 
tent; they are used as an essentia! item, modifying and modified by 
other items. He makes good use also, with a sort of homely vivid- 
ness, of phrases which were deemed unpoetical by many of liis con- 
temporary readers: his thrushes pack into an hour their ‘unwilling. 
hoard of song’. It is ultimately his complete lack of condescension, his 
■ openness to impressions, which give his language (like his rhythms) 
a certain easy breadth; the breadth contributes to a total complexicy 
bom of a rare union of fastidiousness and democratic sympathy, 
including humour: 


Women he liked, did shovel-bearded Bob, 
Old Farmer Hayward of the Heath, but he 
Loved horses. He himself was like a cob, 
And leather-coloured. Also he loved a tree. 


A certain robustness-with-shrewdness, like that which he portrays 
wth such a light touch in Old Jack (to use one of Lob’s several folk- 
names), is an ingredient of his own character: 

He is English as this gate, these flowers, this mire. 

And when at eight years old Lob-lie-by-the-fire 
Came in my books, this was the man I saw. • 

He has been in England as long as dove and daw ... 


Old Matt, The Glory, The Other, are among the finest of many 
poems that present a self-questioning which does not preclude a 
■wealth of outgoing feeling, and a reacliing for fulfilment which we 
feel cannot for him he dependent upon any possible creed or any 
group-support. The nature of the statement and the self-searching 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE FIRST 
■ WORLD WAR 

D. J. ENRIGHT 

Johore Profissor of English, University oj Malaya in Singapore 

Though Wilfred Owen and Siegfried Sassoon may not have con- 
tributed to the establishment of what we cal! 'modernism', chc poetry 
of the First World War has a clear nght to be considered part and 
parcel of modem poetry. It would be strange were this not so. tor the 
experience of the War was einphaticalK one svlnch coisJd nor be con- 
veyed in debilitated ninetccnth-cenuirv poetic conventions. Owen’s 
poetic antecedents and person.il taste, were ot the nineteenth century; 
he w.as in no sense a conscious uanovatot oi the kind ot T S Ehot or 
Err I Pound oi even the linagists; he was not a htcrary intellectual, he 
w >■ probabh un.iss'arc ot .nn poetn. ensis, quite pos.siblv he had read 
nil'll r [he [acobeans nor the Metaphysirais. Simply, 'hi W'ar, a great 
non-.hterary event, toreed Inin, as a poet and an honest man, to fmd 
another wav ot .spisiknig 

Ihe compulsion behind tins War poetry, that is to say, w'as one of 
sub|eet-in <rtcr Tins is particiil.iilv true ot Sassoon, whose .srv le when 
cm buonie' jvvari ot it, is unash.iniedK old-tasinoncd hi the mote 
sucic.stul Wat poitrv, the .t\li ,,ipitulated to the stib)eet-ni.iitcr; 
in dll bell ot It. and prcdonuu.mtl\ in Owen’s work, the style w.is in 
the subjcct-in itter. 

Since 'hi' r^piit.'itions ot ihi War writers arc bv now wariously 
establi'hid, ilio es.,t\ will Lirs-ilv take the tonn ot in anthology 
aciompaiiiid hv i imimnum ot comineiit.irv \K'. bejir with a brief 
comparison betwesu Rupen Brooke iiNsy-ivis) as old-style war 
poet and Wiltrcd Owen ioiS) as new-stvlc war poet, wliieh, 

though h.ickneved, ts still usctul. For oik rliiiig, the comparison 
serves as i simple illustration ot a b.isic dirteretice between early- 
twcntiith-s'cnturv tr.rditioiul' poetry and modern poetry; the 
abandonment by the lartei ot nice-mmdcdness, ot prescribed ‘roman- 
tic paraphernalia, ot the conception ot poetry as ‘dream’. But the 
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I and H; indeed, the octave concerns the past life of the d^d. rather 
affectedly described - but not perverse. The sestet descnbes -watCT 
which has frosted over, and seems to have nothing to do wi* the 

°^SoTinet V, The SoHier (amusingly summed up in a student’s com- 
ment in the Asian library copy before me as ‘frank and rmashamcc 
peace of patriotism’), I quote-in foil, as it is ccrtamly Brookes mosi 
kebtated poem and probably stiU more vviddy read than Owen s 
Strange Meeting. 

If 1 should die, think only this of me: 

That there’s some comer of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shaU be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 

A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 

Gave, once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 

A body of England’s, breathing English air. 

Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. 

And think, this heart, all evil shed away, 

A pulse in the eternal mind, no less 

Gives somewhere back the thoughts by England given; 

Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 

And laughter, learnt of flriends; and gentleness. 

In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 

In its simple-minded flamboyant way, it seems successful enough, a 
pleasant period piece, ‘frank and unashamed’. But a second reading 
suggests that a little shame could well have leavened the frankness. 
The reiteration of ‘England’ and ‘English’ is all very well; bur an odd 
uncertainty as to whether the poet is praising England or himself- ‘a 
richer dust’ - remains despite that reiteration. Moreover, the ‘mysti- 
cism’ of the sestet, whereby the treasures enumerated in the octavearc 
to be given hack (‘somewhere’, to somebody), is hardly more con- 
vincing, though obviously better educated, than the pathetic desid- 
erations found in the ‘In Memoriam’ column of any local newspaper. 
In short, Brooke’s war poetry is typically pre-War poetry. And 
what has been said above is no more than was said, wth far more 
authority, by a number of poets wthin a short time of Brooke’s 
death. Charles Sorley (1895-1915; he died six months later, but those 
• months had been spent on the Western Front) had said: ‘The voice 
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of otir poets and men of letters is finely trained and sA,vcet,to hear ... 
it pleases, it flatters, it charms, it soothes: it is a living lie,’^ He made 
the radical criticism of Brooke’s work: ‘He has clothed his attitude in 
fine words : but he has taken the sentimental attitude.’ And in a sonnet 
Sorlcy makes an explicit rejoinder to Brooke’s igi 4 sequence: 

When you see millions of the moutlilcss dead 
Across your dreams in pale battalions go. 

Say not soft things as other men have said. 

That you’ll remember. For you need not so. 

Give them not praise. For, deaf, how should they know 
It is not curses heaped on each gashed head? 

Nor tears. Their blind eyes see not your tears flow. 

Nor honour. It is easy to be dead. 

Sorley’s attitude to tlie conflict - an attitude which grew stronger in 
later writing, where the conflict came to seem one of soldiers against 
politicians rather than nationality against nationality - was already 
far more thoughtful, humane, and accurate than Brooke’s: 

... in each other’s dearest ways we stand. 

And hiss and hate. And the blind fight the blind. 

Relevant on tliis point is Sir Herbert Read’s (b. 1893) remark in 
Athiab oj Iwtoccnce and Experience: 

It must be remembered that in 1914 our conception of \v3r 
was completely unreal. We had vague childish memories of 
the Boer War, and from these and from a general diffusion of 
Kiplingesque sentiments, we managed to infuse into war a 
decided clement of adventurous romance. War still appealed 
to the imagination. 

A little later it was to appeal, violently, to the senses, and the old 
imagination was blown to pieces. There are the few poems of Arthur 
Graeme West (1891-1917), to show how that imagination was 
exploded: , 

Ne.xt was a bunch of half a dozen men 
All blown to bits, an archipelago 
■ Of corrupt fragments . . . 

{Night Patrol, March 1916) 

In a letter written early in 1917 Owen comments, . . everirhing un- 
natural, broken, blasted; the distortion of the dead, whose unburiahie 
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bodies sk outside tbc dug-outs all day. all night, the 
debts on earth. In poetry wc call them the most glorious. Fmall, 
there is Robert Graves (b. 1895), in Goodbye to All That, reporting 
conversation with Siegfried Sassoon in November 1915: 


.. be showed me some of his own poems. One of them 
began: 

‘Return to greet me, colours that were my joy. 

Not in the woeful crimson of men slain . . . 

Siegfried had not yet been m the trenches 1 told him, m my 
old-soldier manner, that he would soon change his style. 


In considering the real poetry of the War, or die poetry of the real 
"War we may most conveniently begin with Siegfried Sassoon (b. 
1886), the one ma)or war pool (one would not include Robert Graves 
or Edmund Blundcn, b. iSyO.m the category of war poets) to survive 
die War. 

The great compulsion here, as to a lesser extent in Owen’s work, 
was to ’ommunicatc re.iiitv, to convey the truth of modern warfare 
to those not elirectly cng.igtd in it. For this was the first modern war, 
in re-pici of dcstrucrive’ power ; at the same time it was {tot the British 
people u leM't) the la.st of the old wars in which the civilian population 
Were at a sate distance from the destructieni. As Professor do S. Puito 
reminds us, b\ tsii6 .1 ch.inge had taken place in English society 
wlnrcbs a vertical elivi-Ksn, cutting across class distinctions, se'p.iratt'd 
the .M.itioii .It Home from tlie N.uion Overseas (i.c, the armies on the 
Continent), Inevit.ibly civiluin attitudes were, to use Herbert Read’s 
term, l.irgeU Kiplingcsijue'. hifornunon and correction were necess- 
arv, and ail the mote so in view of the romantic lies of the politicians, 
the' nohilit)'-m-abscnn.t of the newspapers, and the vicarious altruism 
of iIk profiteers, rhe ^cimmon soldier could not spc.ik for himself 
and tl'.e casualty lists apparently did not speak plainly enough. Thus 
the w ritcrs in the trenches felt it a duty, not suiiply to write poems or 
prose, but CO write .ibotit the trenches. 

The mood !!i Sassoon’s early verse of 


War 15 our scourge; vet war has made us wise. 
And, tiglitiiig tor our treedom, we are free 

(Absolution) 
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' more powerful, or more permanently powerful, had the mode ofs^e 
been more controlled, more calculated, and had Sassoon drawn these 
victims less sketchily, we must yet admit that in the best of Ids poems 
it is the spontaneity, the lack of calculation, which impress^ us. They 
•were so clearly written out of honest rage and decent indignation. 

Perhaps it is significant that since the War Sassoon has only written 
so forcefully when remembering it. One of his best pieces was pro- 
voked by the erection of the great War Memorial near Ypres, On 
Possiiig the New Menin Gate, 1927: 

Who will remember, passing through this Gate, 

The unheroic Dead who fed the guns? 

Who shall absolve the foulness of their fate, - 
Those doomed, conscripted, unvictonous ones? 

Crudely renewed, the Saltcnt hold.s its own. 

Paid are its dim defenders by tins pomp; 

Paid, with a pile ot pcace-coniplacent stone, 

The antiics who endured that sullen swamp ... 

There is also the satirical collection. The Road to Ruin, written in the 
earls thirties’ a prefigurement ot suml.tr ambitions, euphemisms, and 
In's, k.iJiiip to another great war, with greater weapons and more 
radical dLstruction. The opening poem describes the Prince of Dark- 
ness sr.indiug with lus staif at the Cenotaph, ‘unostentatious and 
respectful’, .ind praying, 'Make tliein forget, O Lord, what this 
Meinonai nitans The best is probably .dii Uniniiin^: 

The President's oration ended thus: 

‘.Not vainiv London's Wat-gassed victims pcrisiied. 

e .ire a part ot them, and they ot us: 

As such they will perpetually be chenslied 
Not m.iny o! them did ruueh, but all did what 
They could, who stood like warriors at their post 
(Even when too young to walkt. This h.iilowtd spot 
Commemorates a proud, though poisoned host. 

We honour here’ (he paused! 'our MiHksii Dead; 

Who, as a In mg poet has nobly said, 

“Are now torever Lemdon” 

Its etiectiveness is much increased by meinones of the poet’s earlitt 
piece on the New Menin Gate and ot Brooke’s Soldier, reincam.ited 
u) the form ot a cnnlian casualty list. 
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The shrill, demented choirs of wailing shells; 

And bugles calling for them from sad shires, 

though a very different Idnd of glory from the official one. -The 
when we arrive at the sestet of the sonnet, the bitterness of the opa 
ing hM faded, and what prevails is the quiet restrained sorrow appi 
priate to.a tragic closei (The quietness of tone may prevent us fro 
noticing what a risk Owen took in his last line, narrowly ] 
brought it off.) ^ ^ 

It is instructive to set side by side a poem of Owen s and one 
Sassoon’s, the originating impulses of which were clearly similar: 


The Bbhop tells us : ‘When the boys come back 
They will not be the same; for they’ll have fought 
In a just cause; they lead the last attack 
On Anti-Christ; their comrades’ blood has bought 
New right to breed an honourable race, 

They have challenged Death and dared him face to face.’ 

‘We’re none of us the same!’ the boys reply, 

‘For George lost both his legs; and Bill’s stone blind; 
Poor Jim’s shot through the lungs and like to die; 

And Bert’s gone syphilitic: you’ll not find 
A chap who's served that hasn’t found some change.’ 

And the Bishop said: ‘The ways of God arc strange!’ 

(Sassoon: 'They') 

I mind as ’ow the night afore that show 
Us five got talking, - we was in the know, — 

‘Over the top to-morter; boys, we’re for it. 

First wave we are, first ruddy wave; that’s tore it.’ 

*Ah well,’ says Jimmy, - an’ ’e’s seen some scrappin’ - 
‘There ain’t more nor five things as can ’appen; - 
Ye get knocked out; else wounded - bad or cushy; 
Scuppered; or nowt except yer feeling mushy.' 

One of us got the knock-out, blown to chops. 

T’other was hurt like, losin’ both ‘is props. 

An’ one, to use the word of ’ypocrites, 

’Ad the misfortoon to be took be Fritz. 
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Now me, I wasn’t scratched, praise God Amighty 
(Though next time please I’ll thank ’im'for a blighty), 

But poor young Jim, ’e’s livin’ an’ ’e’s not; 

’E reckoned ’e’d five chances, an’ ’e ’ad; 

’E’s wounded, killed, and pris’ner, all the lot, 

The bloody lot all rolled in one. Jim’s mad. 

(Owen: The Chances) 

‘They is one of the poet’s most effective outbursts, but as a poem it is 
weakened by the too-amenablc Bishop: Sassoon has shot, right 
through the heart, a sitting duck. We feel less indignant than the poem 
wants us to feel. The Chances - one of the very few successful English 
‘proletarian’ poems, incidentally - is an altogether richer piece, a 
poem which will hold even though every bishop should take a vow 
of pacifism or silence. The humour in the speaker’s style - with the 
implied modesty of one who has no intention of ‘preaching’ - lays the 
reader open to the full onslaught of the last short sentence. As for 
anger: that is not in the poem, it is in the reader. 

Blunden quotes a fidend’s description of Owen: ‘...an intense pity 
for suffering humanity - a need to alleviate it, wherever possible, and 
an inability to shirk the sharing of it, even when this seemed useless. 
This was the keynote of Wilfred’s character . . .’ It is also the keynote 
of his poetry. An instance is the fine lyric. Futility, as bare and cool 
and natural in its English as the poetry of Edward Thomas; 

Move him into the sun — 

Gently its touch awoke him once. 

At home, whispering of fields unsown. 

Always it woke him, even in France, 

Until this morning and this snow. 

If anything might rouse him now 
The kind old sun svill know. 

Tliink how it wakes the seeds, - 
Woke, once, the clays of a cold star. 

Are limbs, so dear-achieved, are sides, 

Full-nctved - still warm — too hard to stir? 

Was k for tliis the clay grew tall? 

- O what made fatuous sunbeams toil 
To break earth’s sleep at all? 
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And tlie note sounds, .more explicit, in the last stanza of Itiscnsibili 
begimmg 'But cursed are dullards wKom no cannon stuns : 

• , By choice they made themselves immune 

To pity and whatever moans in man 
. , Before the last sea and the hapless stars;- ; ; 

; Whatever mourns -when many leave these shores; 

^ Whatever shares. . 

■ The eternal reciprocity of t<»rs , 

- a passage suffident in its^f to prove *at Owen is a poet, not a war 
poet alone. His use of assohantal rhyme should be remarked on here: 
deriving from his reading of French poetry, it afforded the measure of 
formal control he desired without the too melodious and (in view of 
liis subject-matter) inappropriate chime of pure rhyme. Simultane- 
ously, and notably in Strange Meeting and Exposure, it contributes a 
telling music of its own, ominous in its intonations: 

Watching, we hear the mad gusts tugging on the -wire, 

Like twitching agonies of men among its brambles. 

Northward, incessantly, the flickering gunnery rumbles ... 

In August 19x8, his convalescence over, he returned to France, 
feeling that life there could not be harder to bear than ‘tlie stinking 
Leeds and Bradford war-profiteers now reading John Bull on Scar- 
borough Sands’. There was a more positive reason for his readiness to 
go back to the trenches: ‘there’, he wrote, ‘I shall be better able to cry 
my outcry’. It was this compulsion to speak so as to be understood 
which guarded liim against his Keatsian taste for rich sensuous lan- 
guage. In a letter to Sassoon, he declared: ‘I don’t want to write any- 
thing to which a soldier would say No ComprisV 
When Owen was killed on 4 November, among his papers was 
found a draft preface to a future volume of poems. It is the best com- 
mentary on the work he left: 

This book is not about heroes. English poetry is not yet fit 
to speak of them. 

Nor is it about deeds, or lands, nor anything about glory, 
honour, might, majesty, dominion, or power, except War, 

Above all ! am not concerned with Poetry. 

My subject is War, and the pity of War. 

The Poetry is in the pity. 
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Isaac Rosenberg (1890-1918) was the other indubitable poeric loss 
incurred in the War ; he was killed ate he age of Uventy-eight. Though 
his work is undigested, it is still impressive: isolated lines blaze svith 
energy and colour. For example, image of the 'dead heart' in 
Mi£ummer Frosl - 


A frozen pool whereon mirdj dances; 
■Where the shining boys would fish 

- or the opening of Day: 


The fiery hoofs of day have trampled the night to dust; 

They have broken the censer of darkness and its fumes are lost in liehL 
Like a smoke blown away by the rushmg of the susr * 

When the doors of the sun flung open, morning feaped and smote tfa" 
night... 


Scnptural and ‘sculpmrai’ are the adjectives by which Sassoon 
describes Rosenberg s muscular use of language.'' True the lines 
quoted arc undisciplmcd, but one would not d'emand discipline at 
the ig; ot twetity-tvo, His be<t-knovn poem, Break of D.y 
1 ■ .. n a more mature and integrated work, yet less individual, 

per, p- ,5 iitcL too -vvluce wtii the dust’ ofthe trenches. 

i tuv: not included Edmund Biunden and Robert Graves in the 
province ot war poets, though inemories of the War have haunted 
t!ie,r_poerri ever .mce. They must feature here as the autliors ofthe 
nvo nnevt F^-^vorks to dea. w,d, the VC'ar. Blunden's Cr,der:e,:e. of 
Hat, an cvr.ibinned c.assie, is a work gentler ui tone than those we 
hate been eaieh;, coneemeJ twth (it was ewitten m ipaf), wth 
literature and the Engl, eh countryside never verv far awav yet 
accurate and uetoilec! m observ.r;on ofthe War scene and its hunL 
figures. ro All T,a, Robert Graves's 'autobiograph/ 

svntten at the age ot riurr>--three). dealing largelv tvith his War 
perience, ,s the hyely sort ot wnring we have come to expect firom tfc 
author, ra^- without bemg careless, crammed with shon stories id 
fanlhant character sketches, a httic too casual and almost callous at 
timcx but contmuouslv readable. With these first-class accounts we 

must group Sassoon’s Men:otr^ of a: Fi-nrv Ofii -r 7 

wnrL- 1 u ■ . ^ 'Twi-tT a more painful 

shorter pi - e ' bv H k '“'"'‘"''f documentation; and ttvo 

shorter pnees by Herbert Rcau. A Rmw(-A journal of the retreat of 




THE LATER POETRY OF W. B. YEATS 

GEAHAM MARTIN 

Leduref in English Literature, Bedford College, University ofJUnidon 

There seem "to be two ilistinct kinds of difficulty in Yeats s major 
poems. One, the focus of much discussion, is the relevance of Yeats’s 
beliefs to his verse, and the sometimes cryptic symbolism svith which 
- some and some deny - he succeeded in expressing these be- 
liefs. The second has received less attention, .and is certainly less easy 
to identify. Yeats’s major work (i.e, from 1918 to bs death m 1939) 
appeared during a period in which the combined induence of Eliot’s 
poetry and criticism was more and more felt to have superannuated 
the tradition out of which Yeats grew. Whatever the rights of this 
view, there is no doubt that to go to Yeats from the Eliot ‘quatrain’ 
poems - it I can use them to pinpoint one pervasive influence on a 
modem re.ider - entails as thorough a revision of critical expectancy 
as ro CO t'roni Pope to Wordsworth, fa what follows, I have tried to 
appro.ich yc.iis wnth tbs particularly in mind. 

The fuse section ot tbs chapter discusses ‘Meditations In Time Of 
Cu'il W u’, the poem in wbch Yeats most fully expresses bs attitude 
to flit’ common nightmare ot bs time: b Pound’s plirase, to the 
‘botched civilization’. Tbs allows a usebl contrast unth Lliot; but 
more import.mt)y, it dct.iils the w.iy in wbch a specifically Irish 
event IS the stimulus to Yeats’s meditation on the common theme in 
terms wbch have an honourable nmerccnth-cenrury pedigree. 
Yeats’s romantic inheritance is not simple. When in about 1903 he 
began to re-tormulate bs poetic idiom in a w.iv that was soon to 
bipress the young Ezra Pound, he seems to be reachmg forward 
into the new century. ‘My work has got more masculme. it has more 
salt in it’ ... ‘the error of late periods like tbs is to believe that some 
diings are inherently poetical’ ... ‘I believe more strongly every day 
that the element ot strength in poetic language is common idiom.’* 
But he IS also reaching back into the deeper meanings of the complex 
rclationsbp between the romantic artist and society' wbch the late 
Victorian penoJ of bs youth had simplified and narrowed. The Irish 
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situation was to provide in his life, and by metaphor in man) pc>^^ 
the arena in which Yeats recapitulated that relationship with umqne 

intensity. _ , 

In the second section, I have concentrated on two Lssnes: toe 
question of Yeats’s ‘philosophy’, on the way in which ideas enter in.o 
his poems, and the kind of importance - limited in my view - wman 
they have; and the particular quality of feeling many ot hrs tsssr 
poems evoke. This seems to me to be sufEdently unlike any ot::^ 
tivcnticth-century poet to require some stress. The compls, sen- 
aware, meditative poems like ‘Among Schoolchildren’ ana ‘ S a : n r - g 
to Byzantium’ are very fine, but it is difficult not to ieel tna; tney 
owe something of their prominence in Yeats’s edddsn to nre ^er 
that they arc mostly easily discussed in the critical tradition r^resnren 
by, for example, Clcanffi Brooks’s The Well B'rixv.r Urr. Enr 
‘Those men that in their writings are most wise Own nc-nnrg mr 
their Uwil, stupefed hearts'* - that is quite commeniy Ysan's oenm 
and, in the tsventieth century, not the less: either cr ins chanstges 
or of his claims to greatness. 

* * * 


‘And no one knows, at sight, a nnsrenre: 
And give up verse, my boy. 

There’s nothing in in’ 

. . . Don’t kick against the pnein 
Accept opinion. The ‘Nhenes’ nrsd t— 
And died, there’s nothias in in- 


Thcrc was certainly not much -nnaaennnrc- 

hundrcdaycar ...’hcnotcdo.^ean-=:-=- ■ 

economical’’ - and withou: Lair 3:^ 
ment as a whole, it is unliE- “kT-m 
precarious independence: wif; rnne. n:“ 
an)'thing to leam from yy- \VT-r- y w 
age dcm.indcd’. As mun: z- y-a: nr 
domi of the nise’d evea. in i - 

1S65, he was old enocri ra hw: ha£ - 
twentieth centurj- than Acs; a_' 

arics. ’New fi:om th; A--.-,— ^ E. 
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William Morris, I (teamed of enlarging Irish hate, dll w had come 
to hate ® patriothm what Mortis and Rusl^ hated . . . 

We were to forge in Ireland a new sword on our old traditional anvil 

for the great battle that must in thccndre-establishtheold, confident, 

joyous world.’® With memories like these, it is not surprising that the 
tone of Yeats’s dealings with the. ‘filthy modem tide’, has little ir 
common with the mordant commentaries of Eliot and Pound. Anc 
in all of Yeats’s mature poems, it is tone - in an exact sense - that out 
immediately notices. , 

What cViall I do with dus absurdity - 

0 he^ O troubled heart - this caricature^ 

Decrepit age that has been tied to me 
As to a dog’s 

{‘The Tower’, 1927) 

A tree there is that ftom its topmost bough 
Is half all glittering flame and half all green 
Abounding foliage moistened with the dew; 

And half is half and yet is all the scene; 

And half and half consume what they renew. 

And he that Attis’ image hangs between 
That staring fury and fbe blind lush leaf 
May know not what he knows, but knows not griefl 

(‘Vacillation’, 1932) 

Come, fix upon me that accusing eye. 

1 thirst for accusation. All that was sung. 

All that was said in Ireland is a lie 
Bred out of the contagion of the throng, 

Saving the thyme rats hear before they die. 
leave nothing but the nothings that belong 
To this bare soul, let all men judge that can 
Whether it be an animal or a man. 

(‘Pameli’s Funeral’, 1934) 

No dark tomb-haunter once; her form all fifll 
As though with magnaminity of light. 

Yet a most gentle woman; who can tell 
Which of her forms has shown her substance right? 

(‘A Bronze Head’, 3939)^ 
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Sclf-mockcry, visionary exaltation, contemptuous defiance, elegy - 
Yeats’s consistently public tone accommodates an extraordinary 
range of feeling. It presupposes a listener of even wider experience 
than that humanistic figure, ‘the normal active man’,® that thepoet set 
himself to express in 1909 when he began to wither into the creative 
disillusionment ofhis major work. To write like this out of ‘a botched 
civilization’® certainly argues a very surprising command of his 
own experience, and even when contemporary barbarism is his 
theme, it is still Yeats’s command that one principally notices. 

The cloud-pale unicorns, the eyes of aquamarine. 

The quivering half-closed eyelids, the rags of cloud or of lace. 
Or eyes that rage has brightened, arms it has made lean, 

Give place to an indifferent multitude, give place 
To brazen hawks. Nor selfidclighting reverie, 

Nor hate of what’s to come, nor pity for what’s gone. 

Nothing but grip of claw, and the eye’s complacency. 

The innumerable clanging wings that have put out the moon. 

I turn away and shut the door, and on the stair 
Wonder how many times I could have proved my worth 
In something that all others undentand or share; 

But O I ambitious heart, had such a proof drawn forth 
A company of friends, a consdcnce set at ease, 

It had but made us pine the more. The abstract joy. 

The half-read wisdom of daemonic images. 

Suffice the ageing man as once the growing boy. 

(‘Meditations In Time Of Civil War’, 1923) 

Yeats is writing in the syntax and idiom of ordinary discourse - 
elaborated only at moments of intensity, and then very slightly - of 
an experience which on the face of it seems likely to inake ordinary 
discourse impossible. Even though, as he states in the earlier verses, 
this estranging vision evokes ‘monstrous familiar images’ which 
‘bewilder [and] perturb the mind’, the mind continues to act, to de- 
fine, to persuade. Brazen hawks’ and ‘the innumerable clanging 
wings point towards nightmare, but the eSect - hawks are not made 
of brass, brazen usually applies to hussies, wings do not clang - of 
conscious trope is not to draw' us into the experience of an alienated 
mind, but to warn (perhaps to remind) us of the possibility. The 
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me mutes os with the ‘I’ of tlte poem, over against his 
[sight: on the one hand, the hawks, urgent and dreadful; put 
n the other, the precisely judged "indfferait multitude’; and, 
aain, ‘the eye’s comphmicy’ balances ‘grip of claw', the critical 
ibservation is intensified, not obliterated by the monstrous 

"^Ymts wrote ‘Meditations In Tune of Civil Wat’ during the summer 
af 1922 - the war broke out m June - and, significant enough in !;is 
muntry'’s history, the event had a particular meaning for the poet. 
He had already (certainly by 1922, hut the follouTiig was 

probably drafted in 1916-17) come to accept the fact chat 'the dream 
of my early manhood, chat a modem nation can return to Unity of 
Culture, is false; though it may be we can achieve it for ^ome small 
circle of men and women, and there leave it till the moon bring 
round its century' He had, that i<, given up hope that Ireland would 
produce, and that he would contribute to, an art both major and 
popular. What remained was the limited acluevemcnt of writing for 
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draY.-n their journalists and their leaders for the past ten years - have 
suffered through the cultivation of hatred as the one energy of their 
movement, a deprivation which is the intellectual equivalent to a cer- 
tain surgical operation. Hence the shrillness of their voices. They 
contemplate all creative power as the eunuchs contemplate Don 
Juan as he passes through Hell on the white horse.'^® The function of 
the Abbey was to supply ‘loftier thought. Sweeter emotion’ to 
dramatize ‘the Ireland of men’s affections [as] self-mo\dng, sclf- 
CTcatinR’.^"'’ ‘...in the work of Lady Gregory, of Synge, ofO’Grady, of 
Lionel Johnson, in my own work, a school ofjoumalists with simple 
moral ideas could find right building material to create a historical 
and literary nationalism as powerful as the old and nobler. That 
done, they could bid the people love and not hate.’^® The journalists, 
however, refused to be taught, and it was the recognition of tliis, 
forced upon Yeats by the reception of Synge’s Playboy', and later, 
by the Hugh Lane controversy, that provoked him to the new powers 
of expression, evident in The Green Helmet (1910) and Responsibilities 
(1914). (In the latter volume, the significant group of poems is Nos. 
2 to 8 : sec Y eats’s note on the ‘three public controversies’,^^' with wliich 
he associated them.) 

By 1922, all this deep personal and artistic significance was a matter 
of accepted history; but to foresee the failure of a dream, and to 
live through a consequence of that failure are different things, hi 
1916, for example, Yeats could describe the bloody Easter Rising 
which destroyed a good part of O’Connell Street, as having given 
birth to ‘a terrible beauty’.^® But the violence of the Troubles had a 
different aspect. 

Now' days are dragon-ridden, the nightmare 
Rides upon sleep; a drunken soldiery 
Can leave the mother, murdered at her door. 

To crawl in her own blood, and go scot-free; 

Tlic night can sweat with terror as before 
We pieced our thoughts into philosophy, 

And planned to bring the world under a rule. 

Who arc but w'casels fighting in a hole. 

( Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen’, 1921) 

Yeats felt responsible for the Troubles as he had .not done for the 

Rising, and an acute sense of guilt is at the heart- 
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We, -who seven years ago 
Talked of honour and of truth, 

Shriek -with pleasure if we show 
The weasel’s twist, the weasel’s tooth. 

As the over-emphasis hichcates, the shock goes deeper than he is 
able to control, and in the poem’s argument - tliat the partimlar 
catastrophe mirron both a metaphysical condition (‘Mm is m love 
and loves what vanishes, What more is there to say? ) and a historical 
process (see poem vi) - there is a complementary vagueness. The 
opening stanzas, for example, assert a bond between the ‘ingenious 
lovely things’ of art, and ‘a law indifierem to blame or praise’; ‘the 
nightmare’ of violence and terror destroys both, and for Years, these 
are newly significant interconnexions. But the poem leaves them 
unexplored, concentrating instead on the plight of ‘He who can 
read the signs’, and upon liis emotions oi moral outrage and 
despair. 

‘Meditations’ is an advance on tliis. The political catastrophe appears 
not as an unexplainable revelation ot man’s state, but as the inevitable 
period to a whole phase in Irish history. The T of the poem is less 
a pet'Oti (contused by double loyalties) than a poet with a clear 
function, the unambiguous wimess not of ‘many ingenious lovely 
things' bur ot 'life’s own selC^lclight'. 

Tlierc are sos'cn sections to the poem. In the first, ‘Ancestral 
Houses’, Yeats evokes only to discard a familiar image for Umts of 
Culture, the house-aiid-garden ot eighteenth-century Anglo-lreJand. 

. . . now It seems 

As if some marvcilouv empw sea-she!! flunc 
Out otThe obscure dark of the rich streams. 

And not a fountain, were the symbol winch 
Shadows the inJicntcd glorv of the rich. 

The very excellence ot past creations has exhausted the creative ener- 
gies, and the present unpuKes have yet to crystallize. In poems n to 
JV, he erects symbols appropnate for a poet isolated by destructive 
social change. In poems v .ind vi, he shows ins response — part-envy, 
part-rcvuisioii - to the actual business ot svar. Finally, in poem in 
he prophesies the direatening future which ‘the indifferent multi- 
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■ ‘The Stale’s Nest By M.y WiddQw’ 

The bees build in the crevices 
. Of loosening masonry and there 
The mother birds bring grubs and flies. 

. My wall is loosening; honey-bees, - ' 

Come build in the empty house of the stare. 

■We are closed in, arid the key is tumed 

On out uncertainty, somewhere 
A man is Vdlled, or a house burned. 

Yet no clear fact to be discerned; 

Come build in the empty house of the stare. 

A barricade of stone or of wood; 

Some fourteen days of civil war; 

Last night they trundled down the road 
That dead young soldier in his blood: 

Come build in the empty house of the stare. 

We had fed the heart on fantasies, 

The heart’s grown brutal firom the fare; 

More substance in our enmities 
Than in our love; O honey bees, 

Come build in the empty house of the stare. 

The prison is both actual and metaphorical, a place as well as a 
condition of mind, and these two meanings co-exist witliout inter- 
fering with each other. Correspondmgly, the lines hold two distinct 
attitudes in a single tension: the fear of inner collapse in ‘My wall is 
loosening'; and the creative purposefulness of ‘build’, ‘mother- 
birds’, and ‘house’. The subsequent stanzas develop this contrast, 
and the last one generalizes it. The firm syntax, the detailed report, 
the ballad rc&ain work an effert wholly opposite to that of the Eliot 
lines; they protest gainst the condition of ‘We arc closed in’, rather 
than state its fullness, so that the isolation of Yeats’s prison becomes 
not a paralysis, so much as an opportunity for diagnosis and judge- 
ment. Moreover, the w'ar - liteij cause of the imprisoninent - is 
the appropriate occasion for these thoughts. It .involves the poet 
because the utopian ‘fantasies’ which brutalize the heart lead through 
w.-ir to ‘That dead young soldier in his blood’. The poet’s 'We' 
involves him in that death (contrast the ‘we’ of the Eliot lines), and 
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this gives conviaion to his prayer. Yeats s O honey bees, &me 
build.. J grows from the metaphor which demonstrate lus sic css. 
The invocation is not applied to the situation, it is his intimate response 
to it. Comparably, EKot’s ‘Dayadhvam’ is part of the diagnosis, 

an Olympian comment. ^ ^ 

Now the argument which links the various poems in Memta- 
tions’ identifies culture, with the poet as witness, with the fountain of 
‘life’s otvn self-delight’. Just as the ‘golden grass-hoppeis and bees 
of ‘Nineteen Hundred and Nineteen' are, in comparison with the 
‘honey-bees’ of the above verse merely beautiful objects; so, in the 
later poem, ‘culture means no longer ‘many ingenious lovely things 
-.. . That seemed sheer miracle to the multitude’, but the self-moving 
sclf-crcating energies of life itself. 

Surely among a rich man’s flowering lawns. 

Amid the rustle of his planted hills, 

Life overflows without ambitious pains; 

And rains down life until the basin spills ... 

... Mere dreams, mere dreams! Yet Homer had not sung 
Had he not found it certain beyond dreams 
That out of life’s own selTdelight had sprung 
The abounding glittering jet ... 

c poem shows that two kinds of change threaten the poet’s ability 
give proper voice (‘Homer’) to tins meaning, first, there is tbs 
serannuation of the old sodal forms which throws the poet upon 
ovm resources of penonal symbol - ‘My House’, ‘My Table’, 
iy Descendants’, and 


An ancient bridge, and a more andent rower, 

A farmhouse that is sheltered by its wall. 

An acre of stony ground. 

Where the symbolic zass can break fa flower [Afy rrj'r:' 

his change the poet has to accept, because ‘if no dsanze arresn; No 

noon; only an aching heart Conceires a ensnsisr 

he real source of life is ‘the o’nscure dark of £ di 

iistoty, and the poet must remain sensinv- rc sHn fik ^ 

locs,^ that the calamity oudmed in the Guc-.si 

fet is also a source of new life. * ’ 
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But tliere is another change -which the poet caimot turn to 
the portentous -vision of poem .vn I see Thantoms of Hatred and 
of the Heart’s Fiihwss and of the Coming Emptiness. Faced tvath 
‘Nothing bat grip of claw, and the eye’s complacency’, -wiA a foture 
‘indifferent’ not simply to the ddicades of art, hut callous, insentient, 
uninvolved in life itself the poet can find no possible idendti,'. His 
towered isolation becomes therefore^ the refuge of ‘life’s own self- 
dclight’ firom ‘the coming Emptiness’ . 

And I, that count myself most prosperous. 

Seeing that love and finendship are enough, 

For an old neighbour’s friendship chose the house 
And decked and altered it for a girl’s love. 

And know whatever flourish and decline 
These stones remain flieir monument and mine. 

‘Seemg that love and fiienckhip are enough’, ‘The mother birds bring- 
^hs and flics’ - if we think of The Waste Land these may seem 
simple formulas; hut they do not emerge firom any turning away 
fiom the contemplated present; and the strength which makes them 
convincing is not simple. The central appeal is underwritten hy the 
clear statement of what ‘poet’ and what ‘culture’ mean in this 
situation. Yeats is evoking in tenns of his particular experience a 
' traditional protest,^® less subtly than Eliot, but with a satisfying firce- 
dom firom hesitation and ambiguity. The Waste Land’s me of 
literature as a means of definition and perspective (’a broken Corio- . 
lanus’), and so a shorthand statement of attitude, often gives ques- 
tionable status to covert ‘personal’ judgements, to feelings that the 
poet seems unwilling to declare. Yeats, on the other hand,, as the 
closing lines of poem vn suggest, includes his ovTi failure in the total 
analysis. Similarly, his ' We had fed the heart on fantasies' is -whollv 
candid: one sign of his own involvement in the whole historical 
event. ; 

But the main point is not whether or not Yeats is more ‘positive’ 
than Eliot - whose strength in The Waste Land is, after all, in being ^ 
‘negative’, in showing what happens when you go beyond the linat ; 
of ‘braren hawk’ into the experience it points to - but in the different 
response to the contemporary nightmare. For Yeats, there are estab- 
- lished positions, and his response to the threat is to state these. Tim ’ 
is not to say that he comes to the event with a ready-made answer: . 
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But scorn is a relationsHp, and the tension between the flawed rwlity 
and the ideal Unity of Culture was enough for Yeats to work on. 
In that , relation, Yeats could write ‘as a man speaking to men - in> 
at any rate, a richer, more immediate lelatioh than any otltcr poet of 
thecentury. , • • 

* * * 

Yeats’s identification of the poet witli the t^rmation of ‘life’s own 
self-delight’ offers a useful perspeemve on his work as whole, and in 
particular, on those poems which seem to attempt a different com- 
plexity. There is, for example, ‘The Second Coming’ (1920). 

.„ Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold; 

Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and everywhere 
The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the worst 
Are full of passionate intensity. 

' ... The darkness drops again; but now I know 

That twenty centuries of stony sleep 
Were vexed to nightmare by a rocking cradle, 

And what rough beast, its hour come round at last, 
Slouches towards Bethlehem to be bom? 

As often with Yeats’s prophetic or visionary poems (where the reci- 
procal relationship of ‘a man speaking to men’ is qualified by the 
poet’s special ‘disposition to be affected more than other men by absaU 
things as ij they were present; [his] ability of conjnring up in himself 
passions, which are indeed far from being the same as those produced 
by real events’)^, these lines suggest something unsettled in tile poet’s 
final attitude. Louis MacNeice ascribed this ambiguity to the fact that 
‘Yeats' had a budding fascist inside himself and therefore heralded 
‘the rise of this tide ... with a certain relish’. But this is to confuse 
Yeats-and-liis-reader svith Yeats-and-his-subject. The poem’s in- 
tensity depends primarily upon our familiarity with ideas like ‘die 
Second Coming ... a rocking cradle ... Bethlehem’ ."■’ Yeats, that is, 
in order to express ‘his vision of absent things’ lays hold of the only 
available pubKc language, and adapts it in a number of bold para- 
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doxcs. Tlic magus foresees, but it is the poet who urges, and here, at 
tlic polemical level,*" lies the difficulty. The poem’s tone is not coher- 
ent. Beside the memorable restraint of ‘The best lack all conwetjon, 
wltilc the worst Are full of passionate intensity’, the rhetorical attack 
of the final lines is crude - it exploits the previously established re- 
lationship - and with this in mind, it is possible to feel tltat the famous 
‘The ceremony of innocence is drotvned’ is a discrcetcr example of 
the same exploitation. There is more anxiety than insight in the line. 
The poet claims an assurance that he does not feel - this is one way of 
putting it; and - crucial in a polemical poem - what he is not sure 
about is whether the sanctities invoked in ‘sleep vexed ... cradle 
an or annot withstand the future. 

It is helpful to relate this uncertainty, if not to the actual details 
of‘A Vision’, then certainly to thct^ucstion of its determinism, a point 
wliidi Yeats had not settled in 1919, if indeed he ever did settle it. 
(Tire 1925 edition implies a complete determinism, but the 1937 
edition develops one of the original suggestions into an explicit 
allowance of frcc-w'ill.) By means of the first line 'Turning and turn- 
ing in the widening gyre’, the poem invokes this ‘determinism’ at 
one level only to eSert a moral protest at its imphations at another. 
Like so many politial statements, the poem both hopes and fears at 
once. Tlus ambiguity recurs in a poem like ‘The Gyres’ (1938), or 
‘The Statues’ (1939), and its extreme form is the desperate idealizing 
of the ‘heroic’ .Irish in the late writing. Yeats seems to have combined 


a vciy powerful sense of immediate history with a restricted histori- 
al equipment for relating present insight to the determining past. 
The evidence for the historial patterns of ‘A Vision’ is almost 
entirely drawn from the arts, and while this may help to organize 
and project a chosen structure of loyalties and predispositions, it is 
not much help when it comes to predicting the probable future. In 
‘The Second Coming’, Yeats has tried- to generalize his immediate 
foreboding into a historial statement, but since the historial idea 
(gyre) is itself ambiguous, it simply ratifies the confusion of fear 
and hope from winch die poet begins. This is then transmitted in the 
nnecnam tone, and unjustified variation of intensity in the rhetoric. 
Uncert^n of liis ou-u position, Yats turns, so to spak, on his lis- 
taicn. There should not, finally, be any question as to where Yeats 
. tands in relation to the rough beast. The companion poem to his pro- 
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phecy is, after all, tte restrained and assured ‘A Prayer for My Dauglt* 

ter’ (1919)- ‘ ' . , t - I • f TT,,. 

A more straigKtforward tmevcnness in the third section 01 ins 

Tower {1927) shows again that ‘ideas’ in Yeats are sometimes his ^%-ay 

of refusing to think out his position. In this poem, he is stating Ks 
fjnai attimde about old age and approaching deatL 

Now shall I make my soul, 

CompclUrig it to study 
In a learned school ... 

,and at ‘learned’, we naturally refer back to the earlier declaration. 
What is the relation between the ttvo ‘learnings’? 

And I declare my faith: 

I mock Plotinus’ thought 
And cry in Plato’s teeth. 

Death and life were not 
Till man made up the whole, 

Made lock, stock, and barrel 
Out of his bitter soul, 

Aye, sun and moon and star, all. 

And further add to that 
That, being dead, we rise. 

Dream and so create 
Translunar paradise. 

I have prepared my peace 
With learned Italian things 
And the proud stones of Greece, 

Poet’s imaginings 
And memories of love ... 

When Yeats begins to sound Bke ‘the annual scourge of the Georgian 
anthology’ (T. S. Eliot), it seems Sir to protest. What is the basis of 
this swashing dismissal ofPlotinus and Plato?- a quasi-religious idiom 
{'rise ... create ... paradise’), a clerical boom (‘I have prepared my 
peace’), and a comically unembarrassed display of culture-totems 
{‘proud stones’, etc.). Take away these trappings, and there is not muA 
left, certainly not a philosophy, so that it needs to be stressed that the 
attitude wdth which the poem (as distinct from the poet) faces death 
is verj' different. 
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... Endure that toH'of growing up; 

The ignommy of boyhood; the’ ^stress , 

Of boyhood changing into man; ; ; 

Tire unfinished man and his pain 

Brought face to face with his own clumsiness; 

The &iished man among his enemies . 

('A Dialogue of Self and Soul’, 1929) 

Assume the pain of growth, carry it through the detail of experience, 
and we get this concentrated statement: ‘endure , . . toil . . . ignoirany 
... distress . 1 . pain ... clumsiness ... enemies’. In the poetry of ‘think- 
ing’, idea and detwl interact; each alters the other, exists in terms of 
the other. But in Yeats, the detail of experience does not question, it 
illustrates the ideas (as the poems on the Troubles show), which have, 
so to speak, been decided upon outside the poem. Adopt, then, another 
assumption about ‘growing up’, and we get these famous I’mes: ■ 

That is no country for old men. The young 
In one another’s arms, birds in the trees 
- Those dying generations - at their song, 

The saimon-Ms, the mackerel-crowded seas, 

Fish, flesh, or fowl, commend all smnmct long 
"Wliatever is begotten, bom, or dies. 

(‘Sailing to Byzantium’, 1927) 

It is not the greater complexity that is my point, but the different 
idea - growth as a rich blind trustfulness - the point ofview with which 
in some argument, one might oppose undue insistence on the ‘loil of 
growing up’. It is by debate, argument, the con&ontation of different 
ideas and so of the different experience each idea engages that Yeats 
arrives at lus most varied insights. And it is the inclusive generaliza- 
tions of ‘thought’ (‘gyres’, ‘translunar paradise’) wliich involve him 
in simplification and ambiguity. 

Another group of poems which bear on this occurs in Michael 
Robartes and The Dancer (1920), where the enemy of life is not the 
historical process, or the ‘indifferent’ future, but what Yeats calls 
‘thought’ or ‘opinion’. He remarks elsewhere that ‘A mind that 
generalizes rapidly, continually prevents the experience that would 
have made it feel and see deeply’,-® and ‘thought’ in those poems 
is the neurotic hypertrophy of this condition. The amusing title 
poem (1920) announces the theme: 
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He ... and it's plain 

The half-dead dragon was her thought, 

• That every morning rose again 

And dug its claws and shrieked and fought. 

Could the impossible come to pass 
She would have time to turn her eyes, 

Her lover thought, upon ihc glass 
And on the instant would grow wise. 

She You mean they argued \My italics] 

This maladjustment of ‘thought’ and experience links the subsequent 
poems on love, in which some abstracting fantasy interferes with 
the relationship, with the better-known poh'tical poems. 

Maybe the bride-bed brings despair, 

For each an imagined image brings 
And finds a real image there; 

Yet the world ends v/hen these two things. 

Though several, are a single light, 

When oil and wick arc burned in one; 

{‘Solomon and The Witch’) 

Hearts with one purpose alone 
Through summer and vrintcr seem 
Enchanted to a stone 
To trouble the living stream. 

(‘Easter 1916’, 1916) 

Did she in touching that lone wing 
Recall the years before her mind 
Became a bitter, an abstract thing. 

Her thought some popular enmity . . . ? 

(‘On A Political Prisoner’, 1920) 

My mind, because the minds that I have loved. 

The sort of beauty that 1 have approved. 

Prosper but little, has dried up of late. 

Yet knows that to be choked with hate 
May be of all evil chances chief. 

... An intellectual hatred is the w'orst, 

So let her think opinions are accursed. 

(‘A Prayer for my Daughter’, 1919) 

s the sanous dates shosv, Yeats has here brought together unpub- 
:hed and previously published poems which apply a common 
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insieht to different situations and relationships. The insight is not 
plored, nor is it fully realized in any one instance, but provides rather 
the organizing centre for a number of e^eriences of introspection 
or observation. A poem of a decade later shows how such a key- 
emphasis cati resurrect itse^ still ‘undeveloped’, yet just as vital: 

I know not wKat the younger dreams - 
Some vague Utopia - and she seems, 
tjithen withered old and skeleton-gaunt. 

An image of such, politics. 

- Many a time I think to seek 
One or the other otit and speak 
Of that old Georgian mansion, mix 
' pictures of the mind, recall 
That table and the talk of youth. 

Two girls in silk kimonos, both 
Beautiful, one a gazelle. 

(‘In Memory of Eva Gore-Booth and Con Markiewicz’, 1929) 

Here it is not a metaphor so much as the beautifully managed caden- 
ces of the final lines (from ‘Pictures’) that judges ‘such politics’. For 
. dreams of the ‘vague Utopia* - and ‘vague’ is the important word - 
Yeats offers the precise alternative ofhis delicately stated feeling for 
what has gone. This is the stress: the actuality of human interchange, 
however, transient or imperfect, is of ‘the living stream’, and there- 
fore a test for the questionable truths of ‘thought’. Whether the 
result is heroic, degrading, or even a spiritual certainty, ‘thought’ 
distracts from, where it doesn’t deform, the difficult intricacy of life. 
It is at best a superior compensation for failing to live, and with this 
in mind, the force of saying that Yeats’s poetry works from ideas 
rather than through them should be clear. 

A related impulse is important in the unique series of occasional 
poems which extend from about 1912 till Yeats’s death. Yeats’s 
‘modernity’ may properly begmwiib7lieGreenHelH!ef{l9io)-though 
its antidpation in one or two poenas (subsequently added to) in The 
Seven Woods (1903) is clear; see for example ‘Never Give All The 
Heart’ first published in 1905 - but his first unquestionably great 
poem is ‘In Memory of Major Robert Gregory’ (1918). One di&rence 
between this poem and, say, ‘To A Shade’ (19x3) has been well under- 
lined by Professor Kermode. It is the first poem fully to incorporate 
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Yeats’s romantic inheritance."'* But it is also the first in a long line of 
occasional celebrations and laments: ‘All Souls’ Night’ (1921), ‘A 
Prayer For My Daughter’ (1919), ‘Coole Park and Ballylee, 1931’ 
(1932), and ‘The Bronze Head’ (1939), and this coincidence is impor- 
tant. ‘Tlie self-conquest of the writer who is not a man of action is 
style’,'*'* and the style of these poems - formal, elaborate, yet easy and 
humane - can be said to state Yeats’s responsibility as a poet to the 
central human experiences they commemorate. 

He liad much industry at setting out. 

Much boisterous courage, before loneh’ncss 
Had driven him crazed; 

For meditations upon unknown thought 
Make human intercourse grow less and less; 

They are neither paid nor praised. 

But he’d object to the host. 

The glass because my glass; 

A ghost-lover he was 

And may have grown more arrogant being a ghost. 

(‘All Souls’ Night’). 

Tlic stanza is the poetic expression of what Yeats in ‘A Prayer For 
My Daughter’ calls ‘courtesy’ : it reconciles the criticism of ‘arrogant’ 
wth the appreciation of ‘boisterous courage’. The sensitive adjust- 
ments of feeling depend wholly upon the changes in pace winch the 
el.aboratc verse and rhyme scheme makes possible. The directness 
reacts with the formality so tliat the first is not blunt, and the second 
not stiff. The poet disappears, so to speak, into the poetry, and the 
poetry into the permanent experience of what Blake called ‘the 
severe contentions of friendship’. 

If one senses the writer’s ‘self<onqucst’ in the style of all these 
occLsional poems, it is even more evident in the actual structure 
of the Gregory elegy. 

I had thought, seeing how bitter is that wind 
Tliat shakes the shutter, to have brought to mind 
All those that manhood tried, or childhood loved 
Or boyish intellect approved, 

With some appropriate commentary on each; 

Until imagination brought 
A fitter welcome; but a tliought 
Of that late dcatli took all my heart for speecL 
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‘We arc not required to accept as true the statement that Yeats had 
intended a longer poem,’ svrote Peter Ure in his explication of tte 
poem. ‘All is device and formality, a mask on the face of grief. 

But this, with its suggestion of hidden tears, a suppressed catch' in the 
throat, is a little misleading. The point of the final trope is to dissolve 
the ‘personal’ voice with which the poem has been speaking into- 
anonymity, without losing the sensc'of an actual relationsliip berweeh 
the writer and the dead man. The poet’s business is to express not his 
own feelings, hut other people’s as ^ they were his own; ‘whatever’s 
written in what poets name The book of the people’ “ The elegy needs 
an obituary voice, that is still not ‘official’. The effect of the last 
stanza after what has preceded it is to achieve tliis adjustment of. 

• attitude, this difficult generality. The presentation ofRoben Gregory 
who is *a man of action’ and ‘all life’s epitome’ takes place in this 
- context: the projection of the romantic figure who bums his life 
out is by means of the poem accommodated to the ‘damp faggots' of 
. ordinary living - Yeats’s term in this poem for himself and for the 
continuity he is affirming. 

The forma) elaboration of these poems expresses, then, an import- , 
ant part of their meaning: the terms on which we share in the com- 
memorated experience, but even in much simpler poems, rhetorical 
device is prominent, and it serves a similar purpose. One can express 
, this roughly by saying that many of Yeats’s poems express a faniiliat 
general emotion, but in a strange, even an eccentric way. Yet the 
difficulties are superficial; they do not belong to the experience, so 
much as guard it from misunderstanding or too-easy acceptance. 
The experience is very often ‘what oft was thought’, but the cxpr«sion 
, sheen off the encrustations of habitual response, and protective stale- 
ness. Feeling in Yeats is, in general, not complex: i.c. not realized 
with all the contradictions and qualifications which any particular 
emotion actually involves; but ‘simple’: ‘disengaged, disembroiled, . 
disencumbered, exempt from the conditions we usually know to 
attach to it’.®® The process of disengagement is undertaken in several 
ways. There is the discreet wit in phrases like: ‘that discourtesy of : 
death’, ‘casual comedy,’ ‘popular rage', ‘civil rancour’®^ - where one - 
word discriminates the general emotion suggested by the other. The .. : 
effect is to invite one’s cooperation in the critical refinement (c£ 
Pope s and Dryden s similar fondness for the construction). More . ® 
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ecncrally, there is the rhetorical syntax which pkys off artificial 
against ‘natural’ speech rhythms; and the use of dramatis peKonae 
or Masks, and of named occasions and situations for the particular 
experience, Xo take a familiar example, 

‘Easter 1916' 

I have met them at close of day 
Coming -nuth vivid faces 
From counter or desk among grey 
Eighteenth-century houses. 

I ^ve passed with a nod of head 
Or polite meaningless words, 

Or have lingered awhile and said 
Polite meaningless words, 

And thought before I had done 
Of a mocking tale or a gibe 
To please a companion 
Around the fire at the club ... 


The lofty opening ihyThnas quickly give my to the loose ‘casual’ 
movement of the later lines, and this follows the contrast of the ‘vivid 
faces’, and the commonplace gossip which the poet retails abour them. 
But before that happens, there is the memorable dissonance effaces/ 
houses’, forcing its way against the secure ‘day/grey’, like some 
flattened seventh in a full smtement of the key. The clash has its point. 

It underlines the heroic opening - by slightly departing from it, that 
is, it makes an individual statement of this note. The note i: essential; 
the very title demands h; but of coune, Yeats’s vievr of the heroism of 
Macdonagh and Maccride and Connolly and Pearse is very spedfic 
and he only adaps the banal emotion of the political tub-risursner 
beausc he wants it on his ovm terms, .oiritsedr/, these are .cot as 
clear or utisfiaory as they might be: bur ‘terrihit bssuty , v,r.ar.r.'er ' 
its failings, su&dennv d^ows how Yes:: zr.::r.i: or. has cost, oartio'shr 


vicsv of 'the heroic emetion'. The rrri,;. then, a nrr. aooroshrr^oso 
to Yeats’s own dsfiniticr;.: it is net inv a 'ser* “--'o'"osrr-n- 
part of the poem’s lansssase. 


Another esumcle is 
the Tomb of £.£.■; j 
immediately consram 
have found me b. 0 


: nrst pcem. ct &r:€rr.arzz. 
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me what I do’. But Ribh is not a character, and if he is a Mask, th: 
is not because he delivers any spedal necessary meaning. What i 
says makes its ovm point: 

... when such bodies join 

'There is no toudung here, nor touching there. 

Nor straining joy, but whole is joined to whole; 

For the intercourse of angels is a light 

"Viniere for its moment both seem lost, consumed. 

Here in the pitch-dark atmosphere above 
'The trembling of the apple and the yew. 

Here on the anniversary of their death, 

The annivemry of their first embrace, 

These lovers, purified by tragedy. 

Hurry into each other’s arms; these eyes. 

By water, herb, and solitary prayer 
Made aquiline, are open to that light. 

Though somewhat broken by the leaves, that light 
Lies in a circle on the grass; therein 
I turn the pages of my holy book. 

:ic natural leaves interfere with the supernatural light; but this 
_ght is a metaphor for an ideal love-in-nature. Ribh’s eyes see by the' 
light, but wfmt he sees is not ‘the intercourse of angels’, but his ‘holy 
book’. The effect is to interpenetrate the categories of real and ided 
fulfilment in an extraordinarily delicate relationship; to convey 
, Ribh’s ponderings about the completion beyond death of the full 
relationship life denies to the lovers without suggesting compensatory 
nostalgia, or spiritual voyeurism about a love he never experienced. 
The poem’s outworks - Ribh, Bade, Aillinn - make the experience 
strange, not because it is difficult, complex, and mysterious (as, for 
example, the rejections and projections of Eliot’s ‘Marina’ are) but 
because it must be very exactly defined. It is the essential heart of the 
condition wliich the poem conveys, and in order to insist on this 
its language (again the title is part of the language) prunes away 
implication and suggestivity. Yeats’s claim that his mind was ‘sen- 
suous, concrete, rhythmical’^® is not more important than the com- 
plementary statement ‘...I, whose virtues are the definitions Of the 
analytic mind’®® - and the analysis progresses towards genera! emo- • 
tions exactly defined. Even where the emotion is ‘complex’, Yeats 
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GRATTAN fREYER 

Half a century, or even a generation, ago, it might, have been 
appropriate to entitle this chapter ‘The Irish Movement . Today it is 
not possible to speak of a ‘movement’ among Irish waters. It is,- 
however, possible to point to a distinctive Irish contnbution to the 
mainstream of English writing in this century. 

Ireland forms part of the British Isles, yet die Irish have never really 
formed part of the British nation. Race, religion, history, and the 
ensuing sodal and economic development have all helped to keep the 
two peoples distina. The majority of the Irish have remained Roman 
Catholics, and though many of the leading writers have come from 
the Protestant minority, the traditional faith colours the background 
from wliich they spring. There is an absence of individualistic and 
class distinctions, and a sense ol community and social fluidity in 
Ireland, which has long since ceased to c-rist in England. This is an 
asset ot panicvhr intcrcs' to die dramatist. In Synge’s plays, when a 
stranger enters, he shares naturally in the conversation; no introduc- 
tion is necessary. It is sometimes suggested that this community feel- 
ing arose from the unity of the Irish people in their liistoric struggle 
against British occupation. Yet tliis is not entirely true, since even the 
margin between the British ‘ascendancy’ - the descendants of those 
who were given land when the native Irish were dispossessed - and 
the local people was never a sharp one. In Yeats’s early novel John 
Sherman (1889), the principal character, who is a member of the lesser 
gentry, observes; ‘In your big towns a man finds his minority and 
knows nothing outside its border — But here one chats with the whole 
world in a day’s walk, for every man one meets is a class,’ The cap.i- 
city of the Irish to absorb their invaders and make them ‘more Irish 
than themselves’ is proverbial. It is the more remarkable in that, unlike 
the Chinese or even the French, there was never any well-defined ot 
sophisticated civilization mto wliich the invaders were fitted. 

This amorpliousness of class structure is closely related to the c.asy- 
going charaaer of the Irish people. This, however, has a negative 
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aspect as far as literature is concerned. There is an almost complete 
lack of soda! purpose or moral earnestness, and svriters such cS 
Bertrand Russell or Sartre would be as alien in Ireland as men frora 
Mars. Even Shaw, strangely enough, hardly aroused a flkker of 
interest in his native country. Irish writers are essentially uncom- 
mitted'. Moreover, a substantial portion of English writing has always 
depended on exploring the sensibilities and situations to which a well- 
defined class-structure gives rise - one thinks of Waugh or E. M- 
Forstcr. It has sometimes been suggested that the weakness of the 
Irish novel lies in the absence of such a sodal framework. 


It vril! be appropriate here to refer briefly to the only native culture 
Ireland possessed, the andent Gaelic dvilization. Ireland became 
Christian in the fifth century, and the golden age of Gaelic culture 
lasted from the seventh to around the twelfth century. The language 
declined steadily under the British occupation, and by the first half of 
the nineteenth century Irish had ceased to exist as a tongue for the 
educated. What surdved were a number of peasant dialects, spoken 
along the western and southern seaboards. A movement to revive the 
language began at the turn of the present century, and when an in- 
dependent state came into being in 1921, teaching of the language - 
and wherever possible in the language - was made compulsory in the 
scliools. It is common knowledge today that this policy has met 
with scant success : there is moreWelsh spoken among Welshmen than 
Irish among the Irish. Nevertheless the language has had considerable 
influence on speaking and writing in English. Synge wrote nothing 
in Irish, but the English he used drew its peculiar quality from being 
frequently a direa translation of Gaelic iiom. 

With Liam O’ Flaherty (b. 1897), who is an Aran islander bom and 
so a native speaker, the influence is even stronger. His first book. The 
Black Son!, appean 10 have been written in Irish and then translated. 


Just as in Conrad, there are passages which suggest an extremely vivid 
but not a native command of English. Most of the later generation of 
writers have a competence in Irish,. Frank O’Connor, Sean O’Faolain, 
Donagh MacDona^ have all published translations of Gaelic poems. 

icn an an s riommly \yncs] p|ay^ Hostage, which caused a 
sensation in London in 1955, was originally performed in Irish, 
lerc is one eighteenth^, length which 
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fewer than four contemporary translations into English, and it deserves 
mention here- This is Brian Merriman’s Midnight Court, and it deals 
in racy and often ribald language with a peculiarly Irish probleih even 
today: the difficulty of persuading eligible bachelors to marry! The 
translations of Ussher, O’Connor, Longford, or Marcus ail have merit. 

I quote at random from Marcus’s very free rendering to show a 
rhythm and manner which is directly brought over from the original- 
the lady is beginning the catalogue of her neglected charms: 

My mouth is sweet and my teeth are flashing, 

My face is never in need of washing, 

My eyes arc green and my hair’s undyed 
With waves as big as the ocean tide, 

And that’s not a half, nor a tenth, of my treasure: 

I’m built with an eye to the maximum pleasure. 

Two other translations of unusual mterest arc Tomas O’Crohan’s 
The hlandman and Maurice O’Sullivan’s Twenty Years: A-growing. 
Both these are autobiographies by peasants from the Blasket Islands 
off the far south-western tip of Kerry. They portray men whose way 
ot iitc was not greatly different from tliat of Homer's fishermen or 
the Icelanders of the sagas. The value of O’Crohan’s book is enhanced 
by the t.ict that he was deeply conscious of the new civilization wliich 
was voon to engulf them. He states his purpose in writing: ‘to set 
down the eharaetor of the people about me so that some record of us 
might live alter us, for the like of us will never be again’. 

The surge ot creative writing in Ireland around the opening of this 
century lias often, with mild exaggeration, been spoken of as the 
Irish literary renascence. Though Ireland’s population is less than 
one-tenth that of Gre.u Bnt.un, she produced in Yeats (1865-1939) 
and Joyce (1882-1941) two out ot the half-dozen or so major writers 
of this penod. She contributed at least her fair share of minor writcR, 
and in the field of the English-speaking tlieatre was the principal 
medium for a revolution m dramatic writing and acting technique. 
What was responsible tor this sudden outpouring of talent? 

It is neither easy nor necessary to give a precise answer to that 
question. The troubled history ot Ireland and the complete absence of ■ 
a settled, wealthy, middic-class patronage seems responsible for the ■ 
almost complete lack ot tradition in painting or music. Literature, in 
fact, was the only art form likely to appear under these conditions. . 
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But during the greater part of the nineteenth century the enthusiasm 
and idealism of the country tended to politics ratlier than literature. 
In 1892 political nationalism received a sudden and unusual check 
■when the movement was split from top to bottom over Parnell’s div- 
orce case. Historical details must be sought elsewhere, but a glimpse of 
the anguished disillusion caused among ordinary people is given in 
Joyce's short story 'Ivy Day in the Committee Room’, included in 
Dtibliiicrs. The point to note here is that in Yeats’s andjoycc’s format- 
ive years nationalist fervour was seeking an outlet outside politics. The 
Gaelic League, which was the movement to revive the language, and 
the national theatre movement were die principal beneficiaries. Both 
date from tins time. 


Five or six individuals were responsible for launching the new 
theatre movement, and, quite naturally, their aims were not identical. 
Yeats was interested from his early days in dramatic verse; he had 
already had a verse play performed in London. Edward Martyn’s 
(185^1924) enthusiasm was in direct opposition to Yeats’s; he ad- 
mired Ibsen, and though there was a poetic side to Ibsen which ap- 
pealed to Yeats and Joyce, it was the aspea of his work dealing with 
problems of local politics - in joyless and pallid words’, as Synge 
later put it - which Martyn wanted to apply to Ireland. Martyn’s 
cousin, George Moore (1852-1933), had some practical experience of 
plays and players in Paris and London, a genuine interest in the 
Irish countryside and her people^, and a natural attraction towards a 
new medium of self-expression. Moore and Martyn were Catliolic 
landlords from the West, and they met with Yeats in the home of a 
Protestant neighbour. Lady Gregory (1852-1932), who contributed 
a little money, several short plays, and much diplomacy - a lot was 
needed - to the venture. These were people of letters. From the 
tlieatrical side came the Fay brothers, William and Frank, who had for 


some years been acting in amateur and badly paid productions in 
Dublin and the provinces. The Fays, in fact, were looking round tor 
more wonh-v/hilc plays to perform than the stagc-Irish melodramas 
then current, at the same time as the literary men were seeking an our- 
Ict in the theatre. The Fays approached the poet AE (George Russell, 
1867-1935) and Douglas Hyde (1862-1946), the founder of the Gaelic 
League. AE put die Fays in touch with Yeats. 

Tlie Insh National Theatre Sodety was founded in 1901 with Yeats 
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as president. Two years later - owing to the financial support of an 
English drama endiusiast, Miss Homiman - a small tlieatre seating 
500 was acquired. At first, productions were entirely amateur. But 
the need for professionalism inevitably asserted itself, though it led to 
the loss of some enthusiasts. The Abbey Theatre Company came into 
being with Yeats, Lady Gregory, and later Synge (1872-1909.), as 
directors. Wilham Fay was its first manager. 

From the start the Abbey aroused intense interest and controversy 
at home. But it was the acclaim and financial success of visits to 
London, Cambridge, Oxford, Manchester, Glasgow, and other 
British cities which kept the company solvent. Plays were invariably 
‘by Irish authors on Irish subjects’, but it was the style of a«ing which 
took English audiences by storm. The essentials of this style were 
realism in scenery, dress, and language (except for the verse plays), a 
refusal to allow any ‘star’ acting to dominate the group, and a studied 
absence of unnecessary gesture. (It is said that at one time Yeats tried 
to get the actors to rche.irse in barrels.) This was a style of acting 
which liad just been introduced in France by Antoine with liis theatre 
tibre, which the Fays enthusiastically admired. Retrospectively, the 
scenic realism ot the Abbey appears overdone, produemg a fresh 
cramping convention in its rum; but the new purity of diction was 
to be a lasting innovation which cleared the way for later develop- 
ments on the English stage. 

It is soineuines supposed that the fierce quarrels which broke out 
in Dublin over the subject-matter ot the new plays showed a straight- 
forw'ard cleavage between an enlightened b.and of artists and patnots 
and a pncst-lcd mob. This was m tact far trom the case. William Fay 
wrote ui lus memoirs that every play had to face two questions: Was 
it ‘.an insult to the faith’.' Was it ‘a slander on the people of Ireland’? 
Most senous plays tailed in one test ; some, such as The Playboy, failed 
in both. But leading patriots were as concerned over these questions as 
anyone else and were often opposed to Yeats’s vision of artistic 
integrity within a natioiwhst mould. Arthur Gntiitli, the Sinn Fein 
clnef, poured invective on the whole Abbey venture. The pacifist 
Francis Shcehy-Skcftington signed the protest against Yeats’s Countess 
which a philanthropist sells her soul to the devil to provide 
for her people in rime ot famine. And Maud Goime, who had played 
the leadmg role in this play, herself walked out in protest against 
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autobiograpliies bow he met Synge in Paris, supplementing a small 
private income by giving English lessons.and making , translations 
ftom the French poets into Anglo-Irish dialect. He advised Synge to , 
return to his own country, learn Irish, and write plays for the new 
theatre. Synge followed his adwce to the lettCT. It is doubtful if even 
; Yeats anticipated the consequences of his advice. 

. The plays^of Synge rise head and shoulders above the dramatic 
convention- of his fellow-playwrights. They are not purely poetic 
plays, or peasant plays - though they have something of both; 
still less are they problem plays. The greatest of them,' The Playboy 
oj die Western World, vfos soon to be performed in half a dozen' 
European languages, Tliis is the story of a peasant boy who flees home 
under the impression he has killed his father. He is acclaimed as a 
. hero, and under this acclaim becomes a hero - until liis ‘murdered 
da’ reappears! Synge’s strength, like that of Cervantes, lies m the 
. juxtaposition of the most earthy realism with the highest flights of 
fancy. His characters speak a language which is imaginative and exit- ' 
*■ berant, just as sixteenth-century English was, because it was not 
cramped by industrial conformity or newspaper emotions: 

Bravery’s a treasure in a lonesome place, and a lad would 
kill his father, I’m thinking, would face a foxy divil with a 
pitchpike on the flags of hell. 

'We forget die wild improbability of the story, because it is both 
possible and probable at a certain level of the imagination. The 
patnot hysteria which greeted early productions in Dublin depended 
on the conviction that no decent Irish country girl would admire a 
■ murderer. Yet there is a primitive clement in all human nature which 
is eternally ready to rejoice in the heroic, amoral act - until the 
civilized inhibitions damp down. Synge’s world is not the great world 
of modem living, but a small pre-dvilized world of the imagination. 
Within this small world, his characters are completely convindng 
and enormously alive. And there emerges, perhaps, the nostalgia of a 
sick man for vital living (Synge died at the age of tliirty-cight). 
There is a measure of similarity between the work of Synge and 
Scan O’Casey (b. 1884) in that both rejected the ‘Joyless and pallid 
words' of the naturalist drama, but that is as far as the parallel goes. 
Whereas Synge was bred a country gentleman of small means and ■ 
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educated at Trinity College; Dublin, O’Casey was ^ autoto 
from the Dublb slums. Moreover, a radical change had come.m be 
Irish scene in consequence of the First World War, the Irish fight-for 
independence, and the civil war which ensued between bose who 
wished for a compromise within the British empire, and those wHo, 
like dc Valera, wished for an independent republic. Each of O Casey s 
tliree great plays, The Shadow oj a Gunman, Juno and the Paycock, and 
The Plough ewd the Stars, is set in the poorer parts of the city in which 
the playwright was bom; in each there is a background of armed 
fighting and revolutionary catchcries. 

A vritcr using such material started with an initial advantage. His 
tlicme is the impact of w'ar and of a national ideal embodying courage 
and self-sacrifice on lives that would otherwise be merely sordid and 
without dramatic interest. All these plays verge on melodrama, but 
the intensity of a real experience, which was shared by the author and 
his early audiences, saves them fi-om being quite that. The dominant 
motif is pity, pity for suffering humam'rj’. The necessity of the national 
struggle is accepted, it is felt to be as inevitable as birth or deatL Yet 
the heroes of these plays are not its soldiers, but their womenfolk 
^Nho show courage of a different sort - who fight without sentiment 
and without conscious idealism to aid the suffering and zSicud, and 
to protca their owu 

After the last of these plays, O’Casey left Ireland for Engl— r. and 
diough some of his later work is set in Ireland it hdczzs crimarnT to 
the English stage. There is a diffbseness abonr dm later "ttttta:, r:- 
cluding die four volumes of autobiography width team wth d itarti 
at the Door (1939): the theme is stiD pity and -- — ftr ir tttt- 
mon people, hut it is drowned in a sardonh: and ttdnntntttste ttn- 

tcnipt for the upper classes, which so-cn teettner — : — : ^ ^ 

relieved only occasionally by the old vnahrr - 

a bask frilute of any organizing inte 


Tv.’o more Irish playwnghts require ctn cnthderan-“n. 
however, takes us outside the tradition of be Athev -t 
191 B a nesv tiicatrical grouping .was establiAec. me Dm 
l^^c, with the intention of hrih^g to tdzzz tc 
classics from the mteraational stase Pkvs "" 


i's UT Anat 


O Ncill, D’Annunzio,md others were perform'ei 
led to the founding of the Dublin Gate Thi 


eatre bv 
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and Michael MacLianimoir. Denis Johnston (b. 1901) was at one 
time producer for this theatre, and though the subject-matter of Ids 
plays is still Irish, his treatment reflects the wider horizons of tins 
second company. The Moon in the Yellow River (193 1), which was 
welcomed in London and New York, as well as in Dublin, is a 
straight play within the Chehov-Ibsen tradition. It deals with the 
impaa of material progress on a countryside still dominated by easy- 
going traditionalism and romantic nationalism. As in O’Casey, there 
is conflict between an advancing ideal and human nature, and as usual 
comedy and tragedy, are Juxtaposed. But unlike O’Casey, the con- 
flict is presented with full intelligence instead of with a despairing pity. 
It is seen as part of a svider context: the ‘message’ of the play is to 
reflect a genuine perplexedness, which is as relevant to Russia or 
China (from which the title comes) as to Ireland. 

Johnston’s three most original plays. The OldUdy Says 'No'' A 
Bride for the Unicorn, and The Golden Cuckoo, broke from conventional 
swgecraft and used a techmejue which was open and expressionist 
similar to that oi Toller and Brecht. Unfortunately, they depend for 
their full effect on a close acquaintance with Irish liistorv and tradition 
md on the emotional undertones this involves. For this reason thev 
have had littl e success abroad. ^ 


We must now mennon the work of one of the most unusual and 
off-centre writers to appear m any country this centurv. In his best 
work S.nmiel Beckett combines the exotic imaginativeness of the 
surrwhst poets with the inner compulsivencss and signific.mcc of 
Kafka or C.rnnis. Beckett W 3 s bom in Dublin in iyo6. of Jewish 
origins. He gradaated at Trinity College and then left Ireland for 
ranee, wliete he has resided almost continuously since. His first 
pubhcatious were .a long poem 1 Vhoroscopc (1930) and a shm academic 
study published shortly altenvards, Proust. In Pans he became a 
close tnend of Joyce, and the influence of Proust and Joyce is veri' 
evident m Jus later novels, which arc written entirely witJiin the 
strc.im of consaousness convention In 1947 he translated his fim 
nove Murphy, mto French .and in sueceed.ng years he chose to wS 
directly in French, rather than in his native tongue. A triloEV of 
novels, Moi/oy, Malone Meurt, and L'lnnomahk. Appeared in^Paris 

I 95 -. his tirst play, £„ attendant Codot. was performed there, and was 
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dose: often a faihily was divided agdns'c itself and even where this 
•was not so, the existence of a common language between die English 
soldiery and die insurrectionaries gave it a more private character. 
The dtle story of Frank O’Connor's first book. Guests of a Nalhii, well ' 
illustrates this. There is a sardonic,, disillusioned, character about the 
later -work of all these writers, similar to that we have noted in O’Casey. 
.Once the great struggle was over, life in a, predominantly lower- 
middle-class republic seemed to provide no stimulus to creative de-. 
velopment. No writer of this period shows the steady integral growth 
which is so striking a feature in Yeats and in a different form in Joyce. 

It has already been mentioned that tbe absence of a firm class struc- 
ture in modem Ireland has been blamed for her failure to produce any 
novelist of real distinction during these years. Perhaps it is true that 
the novel requires a background of established society against which 
the indi-vidual characters are set, even though their action is to be a 
repudiation of this background. In Ireland the only forces which might 
have offered such a unifying concept were Catholicism or the national 
movement. But Irish Catholicism has been of sudi a narrow and 
^ parochial character as to prove a millstone round the neck of any 
mtcllectual ; it has been the motive po-wet behind the state censotdiip 
of boob which places worb fi-om almost every novelist of "world 
•fame in the same category as the work of straightforward pomo- 
graphers. This certainly has a depressing and inhibiting effect on 
writers. As for the national movement, it had lost its real raison d’etre 
after the estabhshment of the Free State in 1922. All that survived 
was an isolated terrorist group intent on carrying on the struggle until 
,‘the North’ was incorporated in an all-Irish republic, Sean O’Faolain 
is Ireland’s most disringiushed novelist of this period and the theme 
of two of his boob. Bird Alone and Conic Back to Erin, is precisely the 
stunting and stultification of individual lives under the twin forces of 
an uninspired Catholicism and a disembodied nationalism. 

, These reasons for the failure of the novel are speculative. By con- 
trast, it is certain that in the short story Irish writers have excelled. 
Frank O’Connor has written a large number of stories, of which the 
earlier at any rate show a rare gift of observation and characterization 
and for using a small incident to illuminate a social scene. His attempts 
at the broader canvas of the novel have been a dismal failure. Something 
of the same is true of Eiam O’Flahertj'. He has written one good 
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historical novel, Famine, and some vivid shorter novels, such as Tlie 
Informer and The Puritan. But in most of his longer writings, the 
material is diffuse and uncontrolled: strikirig incidents are linked by 
impatiently skctchcd-in narrative, as in The House oj Gold. But some 
of his stories, such as ‘The Caress' (tucked away for some odd reason 
in his autobiography Shame the Devil), will stand comparison with the 
plays of Synge for their bare lyrical realism. When he writes of hfe 
on !us native Aran islands O’Flaherty’s natural boisterousness finds 
both an outlet and a containing inffucnce. 

If prose-writers and playwrights suffered from frustration afteri922 
in seeking material and a sense of values from which to write, poets 
suffered from a different problem - that of estabh’shing their inde- 
pendence from the overpowering inffuence of Yeats, There were 
numerous competitors for the mantle of the arch-poet among his 
immediate successors. Austin Clarke (b. 1896), F. R. Higgins (1896- 
1941), Padraic. Colura (b. 1881) all wrote distinguished work. 
DonaghMacDonagh(b. 1912) made some fine ballads, and broke new 
ground by contributing to the Dublin stage two ballad-comedies, 
Happy as Larry (1946) and God’s Gentry {1951). These are in the man- 
ner of Brecht’s Beggar’s Opera and were the forerunners of Behan’s 
Hostage, and the musical adaptation of the Playboy as The Heart's a 
Wonder, which vvas produced in 1958. 

But a poet of real originality is Patrick Kavanagh, who was bom in 
1905 on a small farm in County Monaghan, one of the poorest and 
most featureless of the Irish counties. The opening lines of his long 
poem ‘The Great Hunger’ portray this land: 

Clay is the work and day is the flesh 

Where the potato-gatherers like mechanised scarecrows move 
Along the side-fall of the hill - Maguire and ins men. 

If we watch them an hour is there anything we can prove 
Of life as it is broken-backed over the Book 
Of Death? 

If there is a forerunner here it is D. H. Lasvrence rather than Yeats, 
but there is more a parallel of feeling than an influence. Kavanagh’s 
picture of grinding toil in the small irregular fields of his homeland 
is far closer to Lawrence’s view of the coiheries than to that of any of 
the English nature poets. There is no sentimentality, but a complete 
integrity of imagery, and a devastating integrity of vision. 
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‘ "Watch him, watch him, that man on a hill whose spirit 

Is a wet sack flapping about the knees of time. 

The poet who wrote that had himself worn an old sack for a cheap 
apron on muddy work. Here once more we areup against the problem 
of Ireland’s lonely baclielors, fearful to marry lest they overcrowd the 
land, this time seen from the inside. ‘The Great Hunger’ is an epic of 
the life of one such small farmer, and it contains passages of savage, 
humourless satire, again recalling Lawrence, The ‘hunger* of the title 
is both the hunger for land and the hunger for lifci botli of them fin- 
ally unappeased; 

... he is not so sure now if his mother was right 
When she praised the man who made a field his bride. 

Many names are inevitably missing in so short a survey, but we . 
may perhaps conclude by mentioning the youngest poet to be in- 
cluded in the Oxford Book oj Irish Verse, Thomas Kinsclla, who was 
bom in 1927, and whose first volume. Another September, was the 
Poetry Book Society's Choice for 1958. It would be unwise at this 
’stage to attempt critical appraisal of so young a poet. But it can be 
said that he is a writer who owes nothing to his predecessors. More- 
over, of all his contemporaries, he is the one who appears most to 
have taken to heart Yeats’s last words of counsel: 

Irish poets, leam your trade. 

There is a technical firmness both of manner and matter in his work 
wliich is the antithesis of the Celtic twilight mood with wliich the 
half century began. 


NOTES 

X. Those who think of Moore only in connexion with the ‘purple’ writing 
of his hter period will be surprised at the insight and realism of such early 
works as The Uillilled Field (1903). 

2. For a good discussion of the svidcr themes involved in Godot, partiailarly 
the religious implications, see the Times Literary Stipplemail, 10 February 1956. ' 
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T. R. BARNES 

Bishop Wordsworth’s School, Salisbury 


Dramatic art has long seemed to me a kind of Biblia 
Paiipcriim - a Bible in pictures for those who cannot resd the 
written or printed word; and the dramatic author a lay 
preacher, who hawks about the ideas of his time in popular 
form - popular enough for the middle classes, who form the 
bulk of theatrical audiences, to grasp the nature of the subject 
without troubling their brains too much. The theatre, accord- 
ingly, has always been a board-school for the young, for the 
half-educated, and for women, who still retain the inferior 
faculty of deceiving themselves and allowing themselves to be 
deceived; that is to say, of being susceptible to illusion and to 
the suggestions of the author. Consequently, in these days, 
when die rudimentary and incompletely developed thought- 
process which operates through the imagination appears to be 
developing into reflection, investigation and examination, it 
has seemed to me that die theatre . . . may be on the verge of 
being abandoned as a form which is dying out, and for the 
enjoyment of which %ve lack the necessary conditions .. in 
those civilized countries which have produced the greatest 
thinkers of the age - that is to say, England and Germany - 
die dramatic art ... is dead. 

(Strindberg, Preface to Miss Julie, 1888) 

The passage is well knosvn, but it has seemed worth quoting at 
mgth, not only because it so well typifies the climate of opmion in 
vliich Shaw (1856-1950) began to write plays, but because it re- 
nains so extraordinarily apposite a description of his own work 
ind of much that has been written since. Consider for example, this 
iccount, by F. C. Bumand, of the audience at the Royal Court 
picatre, during the famous B.arker-Vcdrcnne regime, 1903-6; ‘The 
cnialc element predominates over the inferior sex as something like 
wclvc to one. The audience had not a theatre-going, but rather, a 
eaurc-going, sermon-loving appearance.’ And it is easy to compile 
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a list of worthy plays, from Strife to Thtmiler Rock or A Sleeping 
Clergyman or Johnson Oner Jordan, which are, in essence, lessons for 
Strindberg’s ‘board-school’. 

The attack on the imagination is also relevant. Curiously old- 
feshioned though it may sound today, it is characteristic of much, 
thuiking about the drama at the end of the nineteenth century. 
There was a naive belief that the literature of naturalism was, for the 
first time, revealing the truth. ‘Dans Venjantetnent cotUinu de I human- 
ite,’ declared Zola magniloquently in the preface to the dramatized 
version of Thirhe Raquin, ‘nous en sommes d I’accouchemenr dii vrai.’ 
This truth was to be ‘scientific’. ‘What we wanted as the basis of our 
plays’, wrote Shaw, 'was not romance, but a really scientific natural 
history’; and this basis was to be arrived .at by thinking: ‘there is 
flatly no future now for any drama without music, except the drama 
of thought’. Strindberg would seem to imply that it all we have is 
‘reflection, mvesfigation, examination’, we ‘lack the necess<vy condi- 
tions for the enjoyment' and also, presumably, for the creation, of 
the dram.i. It seems to be a popular procedure in avant-garde criciasm 
to cur off fhe branch you are sitting on - Ionesco and Beckett are 
contemporary c.xamples - and Strindberg’s praaice belied hb 
:lv. or\', but m the attitude to literature expressed m these remarks, 
.ibove ill in the exaltation ot the intellect at the expense of the 
iin.ienntion, in the insistence on scientifie method and on thought, 
lies the re.ason why so much ot the well-intcntioned, thought- 
provoking, socially directed drama ot the Shavian period seems so 
dead tod.iv . 

Sh.tw ci.iimed to be in the tradition oi Moliere. 'My business as a- 
ciassK i\ rrer of comedies’, he said, ‘is to chasten morals with ridicule’; 
and par: ot his technique ss'as to reintroduce to the drama ‘long- 
rhetonc.t! jpecches in rm ni.inncr ot Moliere’. There can be no doubt - 
tliaf Ins pi.iyo amused, stimulated, exasperated, and shocked liis con 
temporaries; that no p’iayj mice Congreve's (it is Mr Ehot’s opinion, 
have more pointed and eloquent dialogue, that he was a man o! 
great intelligence and immense senousness ot purpose, and thatonlj 
one ot his conrempora.^ies, in one play. The Importance of Being 
E-inu 't. c,in hold c.indle to his best work. But if we compare his 
work with th.it, sav o( Lawrence, ot forster, or ot Eliot, can wesij; 
that It still lives tor us as much as theirs does, that we can return tti!!; 
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as wc can to theirs, and find new values in it? Does not the reference 
to Moliere, which was seriously meant - it is not a mere piece of 
Shavian rodomontade - make us feel a bit uneasy? 

Consider tlicse fragments of dialogue; 

Madden (one of the Precieuscs Ridicules): 
ha bdlc f;a!afmic qite la kttrl Quoil Debuter d'abord par U 
mariage? 

Gorgibus flier fhtlier) : 

a par oil veux-tu done qii’lls d^bntent? Par k conmbinage? 

Don Luis (speaking to his son, Don Juan); 

Apptenez aifiit qii'tin gcittilhoinnte qiii vi t mal est tin monstre 
dans la nature.... 

Mine Jourdain: ...Lya hngletnps que vosfa^ons de faire donnent 
b Tire b tout k monde. 

M. Jourdain: Qiii csl done lout ce mor.dc-Is, s'il vcuspldt? 

Mine Jourdain: Toilr ce inondc~lb esi un v.-.onds c-.ti c raison, et qui 
est plus sage que vous. 

Mendoza: 1 am a bandit. I live by robbing die riciu 
Tanner: I am a gentleman. I live by robbing the poor. Shake 
hands! 


Vndershajl: Poverty, my friend, is not a thing to be proud c£ 
Shirley: Who made your millions for your Me and ray irlce. 
Whats kep us poor? Keepin you r.ch. 1 vrerUdn’t hare 
your conscience, not for ali your tneeme. 

Undershaft: I wouldn’t have your income, net fer ah ynnr 
conscience, Mr Shirley, 


All these bits depend for dieir impart cn : 
f!otis - galanterk, mariage, nature, tr.er.ie, g 
»nscicnce, and so on. If Moliere s terms bare ^ — ~ z 
ihan Shaw’s, and I think it could be showz mar mrr ha 


cause his audience spoke the same lansusge 
ivcrc shared between them, because MoHere’s 
that he could assume an understandins cn 
more complete than any contemporary p; 
The fact that this sort of understandins: 
‘chastening morals svith ri^cule’, as Mclis 
;<*ood the matter, most difficult, if not imno: 
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could hear the wind in tlie trees, the iatks in the sunshine, the young . 
lambs crying through the healthy frost, and the blessed, blessed church 
bells’. One is reminded of-Yeats’s remarks about the realistic drama: 
‘Except when it is superficial, or deliberately argumentative, it fills 
one’s soul with a sense of commonness as with dust. It has one mortal 
ailment. It cannot become impassioned, that. is to say vital, without 
making somebody gushing and sentimental.’ 

Shaw advised us to ‘get rid of reputations: dicy are weeds in the ' 
soil of ignorance. Cultivate that soil, and they will flower more 
beautifully, but only as annuals.’ But since, presumably, we cannot 
agree with this, or with the ided that past works of art are ‘fossils’, 
preserved in ‘style’, we must ask what elements in Shaw’s work arc 
stUl living. His assertions about the Life Force, tolerable in a light- 
hearted performance like Man and Superman, become boring in the 
over-long and pretentious Back to Methuselah; his admiration for the 
great man, stimulating and even ennobling in Caesar and Cleopatra, 
degenerated into dangerous and sentimental weakness; but his wit, 
his gaiety, above all his passion for jusrice, remain undimmed. 

Shaw was a pioneer in the matter of publishing plays. ‘He realized’,' 
says Mr St John Ervinc, ‘that no one would read a prompt copy of a , 
play unless he had to. ... Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant was, therefore, 
issued in a form wliich was a mixture of novel and play ... the emo- 
tions of the characters at a particular point were described.’ The 
same authority tells us that ‘dull people imagined that G. B. S. in 
writing these accounts was naively revealing his inability to write 
plays at all’. Think, for a moment, of the brillant paragraph wliich, 
at the beginning of Man and Superman, describes Roebuck Ramsden 
in his study; 

He wears a black frock coat, a white wtustcoat (it is bright 
stunmer weather) and trousers, neither black nor perceptibly 
blue, of one of those indefinitely mixed hues which the mod- 
em clothier has produced to harmonize with the religions of ■ 
respectable men ... 

If we remember anything about Roebuck it is likely to.be this jo' 
about the colour of his trousers. The specimen is piniied down f 
our leisurely inspection, its habitat sketched in, and its prejudict 
social, political, economic, and aesthetic, neatly indicated. ‘Again 
the wall opposite him are two busts on pillars: one; to his left, ofjoh 
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Bright; the other, to his right, of Herbert Spencer ... r.«rot>-tvs ct 
allegories by Mr G, F. Watts (for Roebuck believes in the fee arts 
with all the earnestness of a man who docs not understand them) ... 
Our pleasure in tliis detaclied and comic portray.aJ is increased by 
symbolic and humorous exaggeration. The polish on Roebucks 
furniture, made possible by the labour his money can buy (‘it is dear 
that tlicrc arc at least ttvo liouscmaids and a parlourmaid dotsmstairs, 
and a housekeeper upstairs who doesnot let tlicm spare elbow grease ), 
is transferred to Ins bald head: 'On a sunsliiny day he could heiio- 
graph orders to distant camps by merely nodding.’ Shaw's debt to 
Dickens in passages like this is obvious. But to think of a novelist, is 
to think that this whole passage might well come from a novel, 
though it is in fact a stage direction; yet when we consider it from 
that point of view we see at once that most of it is quire irrelevant, 
for no audience can be expected to recognize photographs ot 
George Eliot and busts of John Bright and draw from them those 
inclusions about Roebuck’s character which Shaw so neady 
Icduccs. 

Mr St John Ervine’s dull people were, of coune, wrong when they 
bought Shaw couldn’t write plays; but the point they might have 
made about this description of Ramsden is simply that it is not is the 
play at all, and that no matter how cunning the scene designer, cr 
how skilled the actor, it can’t by any means be got into in And they 
might also add drat in great drama ‘the emotions of the characters a: 
a particular point’ arc not described, but expressed. Shaw’s dialcgre, 
his style, his rhythms, his imagery, though admirahJv suited tc dis- 
Icrtic or pedagogy, won’t do for ever^^thing he has b tbnd m nnrb 
the plays; and this is largely true of naturalistic ~ gmeal 
We need not, in way of comparison, mvoke the cf Shake- 
speare or Moliere: Congreve, Sheridan, Besmnarmab cr eren 
Wilde rrill do. W^e don’t need elaborate deserbebns cr 5m ere 
Sailor, or Sir Benjamin Backbite, or Hgaro (cemrsmf — hh ebe hev' 
povcrt^'-strickcn a character is Henry Strah^'. cr Ladv hrabneil 
because dieir creators have expressed f'-=~ ~~- r — s^sen- b-'rrsn 
die speeches and rhythms they have crened £r 
In the Preface to Plays Pleasant crJ r — dhccner naje 
directions, complains Aat there are r~h f- jA; 

goes on to say: . 
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It is for rvant of this elaboration that Shakespeare, unstir-- 
passed as poet, story-teller, character draughtsman, humorist, 
and rhetorician, has left no coherent drama, and could hot 
. afford to ptusue a genuinely sdendfic method in his smdies of 
character and sodety. -- , , 

If Shaw’s drama is intellectually coherent; its coherence can only he 
grasped by a reader. We must agree with Shaw when he says that he 
has ‘never found an acquaintance with a dramatist founded on the 
theatre alone ... a really intimate and accurate one’; but we may 
also wonder whether any drama is truly great that depends as much 
as his does on extra-theatrical considerations. 

When we rain from the plays of Shaw to those of his contempor- 
aries and successors who used the naturalistic convention to depict 
and discuss sodety and its problems, we find little of permanent 
interest. Much work, like that of Barrie or Coward, for example, is 
merely sentimental, frivolous, or trivial. Attempts by such WTiters as 
Galsworthy, Maugham, Bridie, or Priestley to deal with serious 
themes seem already dated. There is a good deal of honest and earnest 
work, some flashes of humour and fantasy, and useful discussion - for 
Shaw’s success undoubtedly opened the theatre doors to the drama 
of ideas - but there is nothing truly creative. These WTiters all handle 
ideas we have heard before, and manipulate situations and feelings 
already familiar. They are not trivial, they do not lack a ‘worthy 
purpose’, but they are not creative. If effective enough in the theatre, 
their works do not repay reading; their dialogue is for the most part 
invincibly dull; words fail them. 

Not all voices at the beginning of the century acclaimed natural- 
ism: Yean, for example, had very different ideas. He had been told, he 
said, that ‘the poetic drama has come to an end, because modern poets 
have no dramatic power’; but this explanation didn’t convince him. ; 
He found it ‘easier to believe that audiences, who have learned .. 
from the life of crowded cities to live upon the surface of life, ant 
actors and managers who study to please them, have changed, that 
that imagination, which is the voice of what is eternal in man, hn 
changed’. 'The theatre’, he maintained, ‘began in ritual, and it canno! 
come to its greatness again without recalling words to their andeat 
sovereignty.’ 

It would, I think, be true to say that most plays of any liteRQ’ 
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merit produced during the last half-century exhibit the influence of 
what we might cal) the Shavian or the Yeatsian points of view. 
Though naturalism was dominant, there were many besides Yeats 
who were dissatisfied with what they felt to be the imaginative 
poverty of realism, and who tried to bring poetry back to the theatre. 
Mostly they failed, and it is usually thought that they did so because 
they knew nothing of the stage, or play construction, or how to 
write dialogue, and this is partly true; but the real reason for their 
failure is linguistic. Their verse was merely decorative, their idiom 
devitalized, their rhythms flaccid. They pleased what Lawrence called 
the ‘habituated ear’ of the public whose taste approved the Georgian 
Poetry anthologies, but their plays could only lead a brief obscure 
theatrical existence in private performances or in occasional appear- 
ances in the lists of the more adventurous repertory companies. Be- 
lieving the naturalistic conventions to be sterile, determined to get 
away from ‘plays with pink lamp-shades’, fi-om ‘patent leather shoes 
on Brussels carpets , from a stage dedicated to picturing ‘life on thirty 
pounds a day, not as it is, but as it is conceived by the earners of 
thirty shillings a week’, they escaped for the most part into romantic 
unrealities. Their works might well have been written by March- 
banks or Tavy. 

In the thirties, W. H. Auden, in collaboration with Christopher 
isherwood, tried to assimilate elements of the popular theatre into 
alays which should embody a serious comment on the contemporary 
ituation. The result was an uneasy mixture of satire and nostalgia, of 
noral indignation and self-pity, seasoned with tags from Freud and 
Marx, but it had at least a certain energy; it evinced a genuine con- 
Km for the human situation, and tried to express that concern in a 
poetic idiom tough enough to work on the public stage. 

That the poet should try to make use of the forms of the com- 
mercial theatre, instead of turning his back on them in despair or 
disgust, was an important departure which has obvious bearings on 
the dramatic work of Mr EHot. We are now no longer surprised that 
a play in verse should have a run in the West End. Audiences have 
begun to welcome verbal exuberance and rhetoric, after a starvation 
diet of the dullest prose, and some of them seem to be beginning to 
share Yeats’s views (thirt)- or more years after he wrote them) on the 

play about modem educated people'. Indeed, Mr Rattigan, our top 
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direct contact with his audience; and we would, 1 think, he justified 
in assuming that one of his reasons for turning to the drama was the 
desire to break out of the cultural isolation from wHch the modem 
poet suffers. ‘Our problem should be, he wrote in The Possibility oj a 
Poetic Drama, ‘to take a form of entertainment of a crude sort and 
suly cct it to the process which would leave it a form of art. The form 
of entertainment he has chosen is the drawing-room comedy, that 
‘sets a piece of the world as weknow it in a place by itself . The list of 
characters in The Family Retmion, for example, would suit a play by 
Maugham or Coward or Ratdgan; it is patently ‘a play about modem 
educated people’. The ‘process’ to which this ‘form’ is subjected is 
twofold; first the story or action refers to a Greek original; it has a 
skeleton of myth, presumably to help represent ‘what is eternal in 
man’, though this can be of use only to the author, for he cannot rely 
today on an audience undentanding such an allusion, and Mr Eliot 
has himself recorded that he had to ‘go into detailed explanation' to 
convince his friends that the source of The Cocktail Party was the 
Alcestis of Euripides. Second, the dialogue is written in verse. (‘Surely 
there is some legitimate craving, not restricted to a few persons, 
which only the verse play can satisfy.’) This verse has ‘a rhythm close 
to contemporary speech’ ; the lines are ‘of varying length and varying 
number of syllables, with a caesura and three stresses’, and the whole 
is intended as ‘a design of human actions and words, sudi as to present 
at once tlie two aspects of dramatic and musical order’. 

Few can doubt the value of Mr EHot’s experiments, and of toe 
acute analyses he has made of the problems of poetic drama. But in 
spite of the care, the skill, the intelHgence that has gone to 
making, these plays lack vitality because they are not informed win, 
human sympathy. In the arbitrary hierarchy of spiritual values that 
the characters represent there is no charity. We are shown 
actions, we are told about their motives, we see their progress m the 
solution Mr Eliot has arranged for them, but we do not^ arr cf 
tliis. It is impossible to believe in Colby Simpkins’s future erthnaim. 
or to be convmced by the martyTdom of the young lady in Tr^ Cuh- 

tail Party. This lack of warmth and energy is strikingly breushn . 

if we compare a page or two of any of these plays with thar 
ablc fragment Stvcciiey Agonistes - surely the finest piece c-'drunr- 
verse Mr Eliot has ever written. We might apply to it hh .-v- rr- 
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marks on Yeats’s last play, Piirgaiory, ‘in whicli ... he solved his prob- 
lems of speech in verse, and laid all his successors under obligation 
to him’. When we think of Pnifrcck and Gerontioii, where verse 
follows tvith insidious intent and exhilarating vigour the quirk of • 
character, the shift of mood and fech'ng, we may feel like applying to 
Mr Eliot the remarks he makes about Browning, in the essay entitled 
‘Three Voices of Poetry’: 

What personage, in a play by Browning, remains alive in 
the mind? On the other hand who can forget Fra Lippo 
Lippi, or Andrea del Sarto .. It would seem without further 
examination, from Browning’s mastery of the dramatic mono- 
logue, and his very modest achievement in the drama, that the 
two forms must be essentially different. Is there .. another ' 
voice ... the voice of the dramatic poet whose dramatic gifts 
arc best exercised outside the theaue? 

It may be significant that Mr Eliot’s most successful play should be 
UirJer in the Cathedral, which was written for the Canterbury 
istival, and was therefore intended to fiifil a specific social purpose, 
purpose, moreover, with which the drama has still a living and real, 
tenuous, connexion - the performance m aid of the parish funds, 
he poet was here playing a traditional role; liis gifts served a cause 
id commended beliefs which he shared with his .tudience, and tliis 
nation seems to have liberated energies wliich have given the play 
-.-■engcli enough to dominate an audience m a public theatre, a greater 
Strength, it seems to me, than is exlubited in any of the plays which 
use the conventions of drawing-room comedy. 

Shaw once said that svhat was wrong with ‘the drama of the day’ 
was that it was ‘written for the theatres instead ol from its own inner 
necessity’. The sort of play that Shaw was complaining about is still 
the staple fare in the West End theatre. But thanks to lum that fare 
now usually includes a few dishes more nourishing than any he had to 
feed on in the days when he was a dramatic cntic. His precepts and 
his c.xample have had their effect. Shaw cannot be considered a 
major artist (he ranked himself about number ten among English 
p!a>'wriglits); but we can with some justice cLiim that our best 
dramatic work is livelier, more serious, more deeply concerned with 
life th.in it has been at any time smee the days of Fielding. In so far as 
any one man is responsible for this, that man is Shaw. 



THE COMEDY OF IDE^S: 
CROSS-CURRENTS IN THE HCTIp^^ At^ 
DRAMA OF THE TWENTIETH CENiUPvl 

S.. C. CEI-E.CEII.I: 


Thebe hss hcsn s, grea: (ieal oF Htar^st 

James’s abortfre fiirration wiA rHcIrains, nfce _ 

that diis experience vras cne oF cfee cfcer mSrences EeEmc. cEe 
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tensely dramatized farm of bis Her coTeis 
marked E the orioiis fact tLar ar rbe sat 
get the dramatic virtues into thenoreL, Bernard SEnvV. vdia fcacstarsd 
as a novelist and had the same faSnre in ncttc-n as James tan. cn iEs 
stage, was trying to get the virttres oi the novel imo- die dmms. Shsvr 
was to become the leading piatform debater, as weii as tne iesdmg 
dramadsT of ideas, of the twendsth centnry; and dsere 


that James liked better, whedier in v~. tl±:g or in conversadcn, than 
to discuss the problems of his art- Yet, though tte two men <Hd 
correspond on this subject, no record of a mil-scale: eebam has 
survivcd- 


We can, nevertheless, imagine ronmdy how fe would have gone. In 
the correspondence of James and H- G, Welh^ we have the classic 
case of the literary* ardsr versus the journalist, summed up hy Wells 
vrhen he WTOte: To you literature like painting E an end, to me 
literature like architecture E a means, it has a use ... I bad rather be 
called a journalist than an artist, that E the essence of in’ He was to 
satirize the literary artist of die James type in Boon (1915), as he had 
satuized the sociologist of the type of the Webbs in Tiie New Machia- 
velli (1911). Both James and Wells, however, were inclined to 
exaggerate their position. In reaction against Wells’s immense inter- 
national reputation,^ James over-emphasized his own unpopularity. 
He was not in fact so unpopular as he frequently lamented. One of 
hit novels, The American, appeared in Nelson’s Sevenpenny Library, 
23 an example of the best work of one who is regarded with justice 
2s among our greatest living novelists ... as one of the most perfect 
examples of Mr Henry James’s remarkable art’.^ On hE side, in re- 
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‘She sent it back.’ 

‘To the Countess? Gammon!’ said Mrs Wix. She disposed 
of that plea as effectually as Susan Ash. 

‘Well, I don’t care!’ Maisie replied. ‘"What I mean is that 
you don’t know about the rest.’ 

‘The rest? What rest?’ 

and was soon to graduate to this:® 

, . I can bear anything.’ 

‘Oh “bear” !’ Mrs Assingham fluted. 

‘For iove,’ said the Princess. 

Fanny hesitated. ‘Of your father.’ 

‘For love,’ Maggie repeated. 

It kept her friend v/atching. ‘Of your husband?’ 

For love,’ Maggie said again. 

That is the novel partaking of the dramatic emotion of the stag! 
ilay. Shaw, at the same time, was writing nlavs with f»nr>rrY\r\iti* 



unecuon^^Demg convmced that the ume had gone by when one coul 
E'-^bcthans, ‘another part of the field', and leave i 
that, Shaw not only set his scene in the utmost detail, but gave hi 
aaors an embarrassment of help by describing both the outwan 
appearance and the penonality of his characters? 

Major Sergius Saranoff, the original of the portrait in 
I^ma s room, is a tall romantically handsome man wirh 

h„da.„„d, 4. high ^.dTh" 

of the pugnacious high bridee and k? in spite 

chin would not be out of pkce in 

that the clever imaginative h^rU ^^i^wing 

faculty which has bSn throsJn inT^” 

arrival of western civih'zation in tlT activity by the 

precisely what the advent of ^ « 

produced in Engjanj.. Js^t 

the perpetual kflure not nn1 ’ ^7 his brooding on 

l^P to his ideals ofhimself, toll 

tn the coUected edition). ““ twenty more lines 
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This massive detail,’ to say nothing of his len^iy prefaces, makes 
his plays something of a cross between dramatic literature and the 
novel-, assisted by accident of his becoming famous in print first, 
then on the stage afterwards. James’s move in the opposite direction 
v/as partly due to his irritation at the sprawling habits oi the Victorian 
three-volume novel, particularly those previously serialized in maga- 
zines, the novelist padding out his numbers against the clock. It 
cannot be denied, however, that most of James’s later novels, for all 
their dramatic merits, make heavier reading than he intended; nor 
tiiat, despite the readability as weU as the theacncal qualities ot the 
early Shaw, there was a conesponding limitation m the Shavian 
conception of the dramatic art. 

This is best seen m his view of Shakespeare, Sh.iw the music critic 
spoke well of the ’orchestration’ ot Shakespeare’s verse; but his por- 
trait of Shakespeare in T/ie Dark Lady ol thr Sawieh (1910) is one that 
could only have been produced by a wntcr who combined a deep 
appreciation of music with a tou) misconception of dramatic poetry. 
His Shakespeare carncs a notebook about with him and when anyone 
utters a 'strain of music' lie Copies it down for future use. Thus, when 
the Ikef'e.iter exclaims: ‘Angels and ministers of grace defend us!’, 
dou:i It goes in Shakespeare’s ‘tablets’ for future use in Hamlet I The 
limut J truth bJiind this misconception is, ot course, that the Ehza- 
beth.in urun,., iiiu the Authorized Version of the Bible, was based on 
the coininon 'peedi ot the time; but what Shaw tailed to rc.ilizc \v.is 
that poct’c urr,n;.i i- not drama with poetry added to it but .1 separate 
species 11! which the drama and the poetry arc one and the same.® A 
related point is tJi.it Shaw romanticired a poet m Cividida and 

a pamieT in Tin Dcaor's Di/cmi)).i (iyo6). both lugliJy unconvincinf 
figures; he would not have made the same mist.ike wath a composer 

I cMnnot mvsclf see entire success s-ithcr in the majority of James’ 
later ‘dramatic’ facnon or in mow of Shaw’s carh ‘novel-plays’. Tlicj 
were written at roughly the same time, c. 1890-1910, and they have, 

I believe, different but related weaknesses. Janies's intention was so to 
dminacize the novel chat all extraneous ni.itcer could be chminacctl 
and the attention ot the rtv.der fixed throughout on the main scenes, 
like .1 spectator in the theatre; Shaw s mtennoii was to provide plays 
with so extensive an eiabomtion that they could bear intellectual 
comparison with the novels of a Meredith. We cannot doubt the 
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limited success of these endeavours, James’s later novels being on as 
lofty a level compared with the average Victorian three-decker as 
Shaw’s early plays compared with the average Victorian melodrama 
or farce. But do such novels as The Awkward Age and The Golden 
Bowl compare favourably with MidMemarch or with the best of 
James’s own earlier work? Is not their comparative unreadability 
partly due to a misconcepflon of form, similar' to Shaw’s lack of 
dramatic art compared with Shakespeare or Synge? It is with the, 
results of this curious junaure in mind that,I should like to make 
some observations on the position of the literature of ideas in the 
wentieth century. 

* * * 


We can imagine roughly, as I say, the arguments used by James and 
Shaw in justification of their contrary proceeding. Much of their 
debate would have been talking at cross-purposes, but not all of it; 
for James was as profoundly versed in painting as Shaw was in music, 
so that each had a standard in a different art to which literature could 
profitably be compared. James’s analogies with painting, in the pre- 
&ces to the novels, are as frequent as Shaw’s orchestral analogies in 
the prefaces to the plays. Sooner or later, however, they would, as it 
were, have come to blows; they would have started hurling Dickens 
at each other, and both would have been justified in their ammuni- 
tion. 


For we cannot proceed very far in any discussion of the relation of 
the English novel to the English drama without bringing in Dickens. 
He is the most dramatic of our novelists, though he did not deliber- 
ately incur the dramatic responsibilities in the manner of James. In 
his autobiograpliies James gives him the title of ‘Master’ along with 
George Eliot,' and he had the privilege of meeting both Masters per- 
sonally.» There arc perhaps tsvo main currents in the English novel, 
the one flowing from Fielding and Smollett to Scott and Dickens,’ 
tire other from Richardson and )ane Austen to George Eliot and 
James. We need not discuss the minor links; it is sufficient for our 
purpose to note that the novel proper in the twentieth century has 
mostly stemmed from the latter source, the novel of ideas from the 
fonner. There is a tradition of comedy in English fiction which 
ongmally sprang from the drama, which reached its highest point in 
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Dickens, and wliich in onr time is principally found in the novel of ■ 
ideas from Wells to Orvs’ell and in the novel-drama of Shaw. They are 
the inheritors here, not only of the comic richness and the concern for 
social justice of Helding andDickens, but of that looseness of art in the ' 
general run of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century literature against 
which writers like James and Conrad rearted. They were right so to ‘ 
react; but we must not put ail the righteousness on the one side, 
Wiiat a sprawl is Chuzzlewit compared with James’s Laiy or Con- 
rad’s Norrminn! if James bad written Clutzzletuit, we can be sure that 
the novel would have been a unified work of art, as Dickens’s novel 
is not; but there would have been no artistic necessity for such charac- 
ters as Mn Gamp or Young Bailey, or indeed for the whole Colum- 
bian business, and it is precisely there that the comic genius of Chuzslc- 
ml mainly resides. Mrs Gamp, like Sam Weller, was in afterthought, 
a sudden flush of comic inspiration; and when you wnte a novel on 
the principles of Flaubert or James you keep to your onginal plan, 
•with no afterthoughts pernutredd® It was the praaice ot James, 
particularK after his dramatic experience, to draw up what he called 
‘a reailv JeMi! a! .scenario, on intensely structural, intensely hinged and 
-irs trame’; it was the practice ol the early Dickens to 
dri ■■ 'oi:gh plan and improvise the details as he went along - a 
pra. ..''ccur.ig-id by publication in instalments. It is the whole 
achiis.."-. i: o: the s’.ork ot art which we admire m fames {though 
some o: novel:-, including Wha; Kwie, were senahred in 

injg-A.n.-- . Daken- we often forget the over-all plan m our ad- 
mirat.’or o' the der.i'Js 

I s'lbnut the tO'io'wi.L’ proposition: that the literature of ideas in 
the f,\;>-0!.th eentur- nijiniy Dickensian, both in its virtues and in 
irs vites. .ciJ that to cnt.azc it by the standards of Henrv lames is 
besieic tiu poiii'. It i- the English tradition ot comedy, botli in its 
adm!r.ibi. detail and its cMsuaJ sprawl, which is inherited by writers 
like Shaw , Weils, Chesterton, Huxley, and Orwell. In Unto This Las 
Ruikin praised ‘the essentui value and truth of Dickens’s writings’, 
singlaig out HiirJ Times (‘to my mind, in several respects, the greatest 
‘he ha; wnttcn’j and advmng m not to ‘lose the use of Dickens's wit 
and LTiight, because he choo’-cs to speak in a circle of stage fire'.*^ 
Till- ;; eminently jus' and reasonable, but nevertheless it was that 
disp.ir.iged fire wbch produced .Mrs Gamp and most of the other 
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Qemorable Dickens charaaers as well as tht mdoiitmz and die 
ennmenukty wHcb Rvsskin ri^dy deptorei _ 

Paraphrasing Ruskin, I would say: let us not lose tbe wE and tn- 
sigkt of tkebest of our literature of ideas because these virtues are em- 
bodied in writings winch, as works of art, do not stand comparison 
with even the lesser productions of our major literary artists. Com- 
pared with Synge, Shav; seems as insecure an artist as Wells compared 
with James, or Huxley compared with Lawrence; but Shaw on the 
stage, though comparable at his best with Sheridan and Oscar Wilde, 
is not the whole Shaw; he has a furthei dimension in non-dramatic 
literature, as the novels and essays of Wells, Belloc, Chesterton, Hur- 
ley, and Orwell are variants of the same species. The literature of ideas 
in our dme is a very untidy business; but no more so than in the 
novels (or assorted scrapbooks) ot Peacock, Disraeli, and Samuel ' 
Butler. 

Proportion is the essence of the serious literary artist; comic 
exaggeration, if often for a serious purpose, is the keynote alike of 
Dickens and the twentieth-century literature of ideas; exaggeration 
in all its forms, of speech and idea and procedure. Where Dickens in 
the preface to Little Dornt cannot write simply of ‘a small boy carry- 
ing a baby’ but must needs write ‘the smallest boy I ever conversed 
with, carrying the largest baby 1 ever sav/; so in The Truth about 
Pyeaaft (1903), Wells writes ot the ‘British Encyclopaedia (tenth edi- 
tion)', where the edition is absolutely irreJevant; in Arms and the Man 
(1894) Shaw puts his ideas about Byronism into a stage-direction and 
svrites a preface to the gigantic Back to Methuselah sequence (1921} 
which is itself a hundred pages tong and the wittiest summary of the 
Darwinian controversy ever wnitten; Chesterton pads out to novel 
length the simplest of short stories, like Manalive (1912), as if Hans 
, Andersen had taken three volumes to tell the story of the Ugly DucL- 
1 ling: Huxley in Braue New World{i93z) cannot resist the temptation 
to quote the nursery rhymes of the future; ‘Strep tocock-Gee to 
Banbury T to see a Hne bathroom and W.C.’, etc.; and Ocvccll in 
J9S4 (1949) inserts some notes about modem idiom he had previously 
discussed m the essay Politics and the English Language . ... fadl thesi 
cases, and any r^der will supply a dozen more, th4 is evidmtlv no 
prctncditauon,_but ideas springing to the mind of the writers as ^hw 
g ong. too nch to be left out, too absorbing nor to be carried to tb 
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bitter end. Equally, it is in these details, as it is in Mrs Gamp in 
Chtizzlewit, that the value of their writings mainly resides. 

Huxley himself, under the thin disguise of the character Philip 
Quarles in Point Counter Point (1928), discussed the difference be- 
tween the novelist ofideas and what he termed the ‘congenital’ novel- 
ist. And in that novel he made an attempt to proceed from being the 
former into being the latter. I believe we should be grateful that the 
attempt was, on the whole, a failure. Compared with the best of 
Forster or Lawrence, the novel docs not rank very high as a work of 
art. Huxley has since gone back to his early style, producing novels 
ofideas likeBriJi'e New World snd After Many a Summer (igig), which, 
like the early Pcacockian Huxley, make up for tiieir artistic %vcak- 
ncsscs in the exuberance of their ideas and the fertility of their comic 
invention. Huxley and Onvcli were to the generations of the twen- 
ties, thirties, and forties what Shaw, Wells, and Chesterton were to 
tlie prc-1914 public; comparison with a James is as irrelevant as com- 
parison wnth a Joyce. They arc writers like Wells’s Mr Britling, who 
have ‘ide i-. ihout everything ... in the utmost profusion’, and proceed 
to pour tlam out m an unending series of novels, essays, and pamph- 
letN It I matter ot comparative unimportance for them whether 
their vi^ ‘. - are expressed in fictional or non-fictional form: a state of 
miiid inoaiTipfehcnsiblc to a literary artist like James or Conrad. 
Whole chunks ot Hu.\ley s novels could be printed as separate essays 
tvith only 1 little alteration; the openmg of Chesterton’s Napoleon oj 
Notnn^ Hill (1904) could have developed into an essay with ce]ual 
piausibihry, and some of the essays m Tremendous Trifles {1909) could 
hav'e developed quite easily into stones. 

The htcraiy anisi in fiction is mterested above all in the personal 
relations of his characters; ’1 have never taken ideas but always charac- 
ters for my st.amng point', wrote Turgenev. ‘1 never attempted to 
create .a character if in the first place I had m mind an idea and not 
a living pcrson.’i^ The writer of the novel or the drama ofideas is apt 
to conceive of his ideas first, then to invent characters to embody 
them. We remember Ann Veronica as a novel about the condition-of- 
woman question; it is difficult to recall anything about Ann Veronica 
Stanley as an individual woman. Weils,' like Shaw, however, has . 
something of the Dickensian gift for comic speech; if we do not • 
commonly remember lus characters as penons. more often as the 
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mouthpieces of the author, \vc do sometimes recall their character- 
istic idiom. 

There is a related difference in real life between die literary artist 
and the novelist or dramatist of ideas. Tlie latter are apt to be ‘charac- 
ters’ in themselves, often public figures known to everyone in rough 
outline, as Shaw the flamboyant Irisliman, Wells die Cockney pro- 
phet, Chesterton the rolling English rover, Orwell die Old Etonian 
tramp ... We do not conjure up such a vision, or such a caricature, 
of writers like Synge, James, or Forster: their personalities are more 
private, their art more impersonal. It must be difficult for a writer 
who is a ‘character’ in his own right to keep liimself out of his work, 
and the plays of Shaw are as full of Shavian figures as the novels (and 
biographies) of Chesterton of Chestertonian eccentrics. Comstock in 
Keep ihe Aspidistra Flying (193 d) and Bowling in Coming Up for Air 
(1939) are composite figures, composed in equal parts of the ordinary 
man as seen by Onvell and Orwell himself; this actually makes them 
very ‘uncomstock’,^^ liable to speak as often in their creator’s charac- 
tCT as in their own. ' » 

There is subtle, ironic comedy in the work of such writen as James 
and Forster. But the kind of laughter that Dickens often provokes - 
‘Laughter holding both his sides’ - is more fiequently found in our 
time in the literature of ideas. It is the kind of laughter provoked by 
the deliberately absurd and exaggerated: quah'ties - which can so 
easily become vices - that we do not associate with the literary artists 
of our age, but rather wth those who, like the early Dickens, think 
of their best strokes as they go along. The most memorable line in 
Orwell’s Animal Farm (1945). for instance - the revised revolutionary 
slogan: All animals are equal but some aniTnak are more equal than 
others ' was evidently, like Mrs Harris, an inspiration of the moment. 

Heavens, how we laughed!’ wrote Murry, reflecting on the im- 
paa of Wells on his generation.^* This seems to me the right attitude 
to adopt, and many readers of a later generation would echo Murry’s 
words in relation to Huxley or Orwell One would not rhim too 
much for such writers; the ffistinction between the literary artist and 
the journalist still holds true. At the same time, vte must nor forget 
c signifit^ce ofjames s failure in the theatre and the relative ftilure 
ol most of his later ‘dramatic’ novels; Shaw’s ‘novel-drama’ has a 
simi ar imitation as literary art. Yet our literature of ideas as a w'hole 
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lias managed to carry on something of the Dickensian tradition of 
English comedy. In an increasingly cosmopolitan literary world, that 
is an achievemcait by no means to be despised. 


NOTES 


1. Henry James and H. G. IVells, cd. L. Edcl and G. N. Ray (1958). For die 
less extensis'c correspondence between James and Shaw, sSe T 7 ie Complete 
Plays qfHenryJames.cdi. L.Edci{i949). 

2. . he had become die chief representative of English literature upon 
the European continent. In every bookshop in France you would sec, in the 
early years of this century, the impressive rows of his translated works ... 1 
believe it was on the immense sales of his early scientific stories and romances 
that the success of the great French publishing house, the Mercure dc France, 
was mainly founded.’ (J. M, Murry, Adelphi, Oaober 1946; reprinted Little 
Reviews Anthology, 1948, p. 1S8.) 

3 . 1 quote Nelson’s advertisement. 

4, Meredith is the novelist he actually mentions. See Preface, Ploys Pleasant 
and UnpleasanUlSgS), Vol. I, p. x-xi. 

5 tWial A/jisif A'linc fiSpS), ch xxv Written 189x5-7. 

6 T>v Go'di’i ff-..’/ ' IV04), Book tv. ch, vi. 


7 Th axattipie i- Ironi Arms and the Man (1894), Act n. 

8 r,- I't.Mea.-a-e Granvillc-Barkcr Eliot has made much the same point. 

Sii.’.. 1. 1,.'- d rtaa: the Folio ‘gives us hardly anyrhmg but the bare lines’ I 

II 0 ,i\ le a rote s;ukespeare 'instead of merely writing out his lines’ h; 
prep'r..: a;, plan tor publication 'm competition with fiaion as elaborat 
as that . J .IcreJ.th, what a light they would shed ... on the history oft! 
sixteeiitn ,\-!turs (ret Note 4 above). 

9 See .he •■>,.vr.i,^ky(i957i reprint m i voi.ofW Small Boy and Others (igii 
Aoici .• 10. : mJBroihr, ,1914), and the unfinished The Middle Years (tom 
to li! It. M.ii'..r,ty c; Difi-m. (1959) Monroe Engel, whose object is ‘t 
tnsist that OiCKcm ran anu should be read with pleasure and no resmction c 
.nteJ.cer..s m pc,t,!miCTian adults', cx^rs .Mrs Gamp simply as ’an examp] 
01 tilt brutjiic) breJ by poverty . ^ 

1 1 lY , r;a Lia. Essay 1, note to para. 10: World’s Cbssics edition, p. 2fi 
r- iv.o .eparate quotations here imoaposed: cited m Miriam AHott 

13 The name Comstock is an interesting anticipation of the ‘Newspcak’ol 

^ * The sspposueuouidbe'unconistock'-asertouscnmeinOceataia 

14 - Ref Noce 2 above, p. 189. 


THE PROSjn OF THOUGHT 


E. vr.c. TOMtnr 

Tm BriiiS; Ccundl 

It is a cominonplace that the behaviour of language in prose is difier- 
cnt from its behaviour in vene; what the difference is may not be so 
clear. As with many distinctions so fine as to resist precise formulatioii, 
an example may instantly illuminate it. The lines a^e from Yeats s 
The Crazed Mam: 

Crazed through much chfld-bearing, 

The moon is staggering in the sky. 

The image, a brilliant one, is to be seized in itself The diongbtbehitid 
the image enjoys no independent existence, affords no additional 
satisfaction. Concept and intuition are one, but only in tbe sense that 
the distinaion has not yet arisen. Tbe language of prose, though not 
without this inner quality, enjoys at the same time a kind of external 
existence; it lives for something beyond itself namely the com- 
munication of a meaning or idea. It is a means to an end. In prose we 
first become aware of the distinction between what is said and what is 
meant. Hence some of the repedtiveness of prose, and the still greater 
repetitiveness of conversadon. The writer or speaker has to struggle 
to maintain intelligibility - T mean ‘What I mean is etc. 
Moreover, within all rational exposirion there exist two elements, 
mutually opposed and therefore generadvc of tension. These elements 
may be -called the dialectical and the eristical. Dialectical exposirion is 
that which elucidates its suhjea after the manner of dialogue. There 
is statement, counter-statement, and conclusion; the primary appeal is 
to reason. Eristic has not merely a different but a usually concealed 
dm; it seeks not to penuade but to impose; and this it does by de- 
liberate appeal to sentiment and prejudice. As the Oxford Dictionary 
says, the aim of eristic is not truth but victory. The ideal prose of 
tbought would be that in which the two elements were in equihbrium. 

Given tliis definition, the prose of thought might be expeaed to 
find its most perfect embodiment in works of philosophy. Cerurfrr. 
Bntish philosophy, to take that alone, can claim its masters c; — 
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Even those who remain indifferent or allergic to their thought niay 
■ find Berkeley, Hume, Mill, and Bradley satisfying and elegant 
writers. Latterly, we have witnessed a revolution in the idea of philo- 
sophy, at least in Britain; and this has affected the way in which 
philosophy has come to he written. One of the tenets of this new 
view is that certain philosophical problems, especially those termed 
metaphysical, arise from intractable elements in language. In other 
words, our common language is riddled with ambiguity. Artificial 
languages need to be construaed for the assertion of rational truth. 
A purely referential or scientific language would presumably be one 
voided of every ambiguity, every emotive element. There would be 
no ‘style’, no verbal opacity; merely the transparent revelatjon of 
thought. Moreover, it would be a fixed language. What is called the 
analytical or linguistic movement m philosophy has a double aim. 
First, it seeks to achieve the purification ot language, even to the point 
of trying to escape from common language altogether. Secondly, it 
seeks to effea the liquidation ot systems of'tliought held to batten 
upon hnguutic ambiguity. The ‘elimination ot metaphysics’, to use 
the eommon phf.i'C, is the consequence ol the supposed eliminaoon 
01 ! li.i'A in •'iiieujge. 

Th. r. oon lor referring thus early to a particular philosophica* 
moveiiiuir ij that the theory behind it has e.\-erted considerable 
mriiictiet o jtMde rlic 'phere ot pliilosophy proper. Works on theology, 
history. iii.-r.ir\- ennasm, law, even polincal theory' and economics, 
reveal tin. iiiducnee ot ihe Imguistic movement. Without the early 
WTituigs ot Russell, G. E. Moore, and Wittgenstein, such influential 
works a.' Rieh.irds’s Pniu-tpL\^ oj Lihrary Criticism and its offspring 
Einpson Sets I! fifis oj Ambi\;mty might have never been written. 
The same applies to more recent studies such as Frazer’s Econmic 
Thouyk emi Lin^uaoe Weldon’s Vocabulary cj Politics (iQSs), 

and the recent swiiposium iVtii' Essays in Philosophical Theology 
(i955i' 

B) contrast, we find chat, in cotmrnes in which the analytic ’ 
movement has failed to take hold, philosophv and theology are sti 
vvrnten in the traditional manner. To rake France as an example 
the pliilosoplucal writings of Sartre, Marcel. Mcrieau-Ponty, an 
Bachclird, however revolutionary they may be, belong to the ortho 
do.x ciassico-literary tradition. There is a stylistic link between the* 
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•writers and Bergson, just as there is a link betweeii Be^sc- 
de Biran. The last great English philosophical WTiter 
if we exclude McTaggart, is F. H. Bradley. Mudi 
can be classed as belles lettres; they remain a quarryfcr 
Bradley is distinguished from Arnold on the one hanc am _ 


fellow-idealists on the other, by his greater analyrica^ca^ 
mastery of logic. Yet far fewer people today read Tfer-rm 
Io^(c(i 883) for instruction than for the spectacle ofa suscaneem 
and polemical performance. _ 

The decay of idealism, which set in many years be&re ms 
death in 1924, is visible no less in the abstraction-rideen pre 
Lord Haldane than in the basic poverty of his thougk. (Itr is 
fair to say that Haldane disliked the term idealist ; but it is not wh: 
likes to be called, it is what one is.) Similarly, the balan^ and nrs- 
cision of such an early work as Moore’s Prinetpia Ethics (1905) rnarks 
a new departure in philosophy, the birth of a New Reali 


tens 


ine 


soli: 


‘philosophy of common sense’, which Moore initiated, needed a 
medium of expression radically different from that of the idealists; 
it needed plainness, an approximation to common usage. Scoped of 
its conventional arguments, idealism of the netS-Hegelias. vaderr 
consisted for the most part of a prolonged hymn to die Ahs 
The flowing periods, the incantatory rhythm, the outbursts ofI-73 
were all part ofa metaphysical ritual. To embrace Reality-ss-~— 
asBradlc^’sought to do m Appearance and Reality —asreesrs 

to have recourse to the grand manner. Theology in ie 
century was likewise nurtured in the neo-Hegelim tradiden-Zd^ 

Caird was a theologian as well as a philosopher, and :n ^-ar T 
Green. Thus the sermon, once capable of insnhtns =— — 
has suffered degeneration as much from in -w-r-— ~ -hmnnlr- 
from the absence of trained congregatiens. In -z — — 

extent much modem theology has remaired 
osophy long outmoded.2 Moral eidscnarm dns: mr mdsdi— 

prose, though it may provide rn, : 

poetry. ^ ^ 

By way of illustrating the di£ 
prose of thought, it may be ilh 
Bradley with a passage from 
Redity): 


^ 1 — 
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Reality- is one experience, sclt-pervading and superior to mere 
relations. Its charaaer is the opposite ot that fabled c.xtreme ■ 
which is barely mechanical, and it is, in the end, the sole per-, 
feet realization of spirit. ... Outside of spirit there is not, and 
there cannot be, any reality, and the more that anything is 
spiritual, so much the mote is it veritably real. 

And further: 

Spirit is the unity of the manifold, in which the externality of 
the manifold has utterly ceased. 

Here is Moore (Prindpta Ethica): 

My point is that good is a simple notion, just as ‘yellow' is a 
simple notion: that, iust as you cannot, bv any manner of 
me.ins, explain to anyone who docs no: already know it. what 
yellow is, so you cannot explain whai good is Detininoiis of 
die kind that 1 wa^ asking for. defuntioiv which describe the 
rea lUtiirv et (he obicct or notion denoted by a word, and 
'in' merely tell u.s what the word is used to mean, 

,ri .'•,n [M'.ible when the obiert or notion in question is 
.. . ; e implex. You can give a definition ot a horse, bc- 

. . . ! li( T-e h.is many different properties and qualities, all of 
u.'.vn lo'.i s’an enumerate But when you have enumerated 
(h n; .11 vs ntii vou have reduced a horse to us simplest terms, 
thsii i.'U can no longer define those tenns .. And so it is 
w ini ail nbnctv, not previously known, which wc are .ibic to 
d.-iiiK Ihis are all complex, all composed ot parrs, which 
ni.s (hcm'c!sn^. in the first instance, be capable oi definition, 
bu! 'shah must tii the end be reducible to simplest parts, 
sshn'n .jii no longer be defined But yellow and good, we 
s.n , ire no: coniple.x, thev are notions of that simple kind, 
out '! wluch definitions arc composed and with which the 
power e't furth.r defining ceases, 

1 h.ivc deliberately chosen Bradley, and the least rhetorical ex- 
ample oi Bradley, because the selection ot a more impassioned piece, 
such as one taken from Stirling's rarefied work The Seael <ij Hegel 
would hardly have been tair. Even so, this brief extract, 
di ..pirc Its apparent siinplioty , i.s found on examination to be blurred 
by imprecise ternuiiology and to be informed with an undercurrent', 
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of rhetoric. ‘Self-pervading’, which has meaning in Whitehead’s 
philosophy of organism, acts here rather like a plug of emotive 
cotton-wool. The use of ‘mere’ to qualify ‘relations’, like the use of 
‘fabled’ to qualify ‘extreme’, is a calculated thrust at less lofty philoso- 
phies. ‘Veritably’ as qualifying ‘real’ is superfluous. Moreover, in the 
final sentence, the words ‘utterly ceased’, besides being curiously 
inept in the context, form a kind of pseudo-eschatological climax; 
we are in the world of the Upantshads. By comparison, the passage of 
Moore makes a direct appeal to the reader’s intelligence; it is turned 
outwards, following patiently, perhaps a little pedestrianly, the 
movement of thought. Its peroration, if such it can be calledj- is 
addressed not to the emotions but to the reason. This is demonstrated 
in the use it makes in conclusion of the same verb, ‘ceases’, as that 
which terminates the first passage.® 

Moore is a transitional writer; he remains, for all his commonsense, 
a stylist. He has balance and decorum. As we know, he exerted no 
small influence on the aestheticism of Bloomsbury;^ there is even a 
stylistic link between him and J. M. Keynes. The effort towards 
plainness, towards the lowering of temperature to that of cold state- 
ment, is best observed in certain early assodates (though not always 
disdplcs) of Moore. One of the most interesting is Cook Wilson. 
Statement and Inference (1926), a posthumously selected volume of 
Wilson’s lecture and notes, gives the surface-appearance of meticu- 
lous, orderly, but essentially ‘deflating’ exposition. A more powerful 
and complex thinker, likewise reluctant to publish, was Wittgenstein 
himself With the exception of the Tractatus Logico-Philosophiats, 
which he wrote when a war-prisoner, and the Philosophical Investiga- 
tions, which he composed to deter the plagiarists, Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy took the form of a conversational game, an exerdse in 
I'crbal dialectic. The Blue Book and the Brown Book consist of viva voce 
Tanscripts, but even so the transcription probably dissatisfied him. 
!n the exerdse of speaking or thinking aloud, he felt he was less liable 
:o deceive liimsclf, less prone to fall into verbal misrepresentation. 
Consider this example: you tell me to write a few lines, and while I 
mi doing so, you ask, “Do you feel something in your hand while 
you arc wnting?” I say “Yes, I have a peculiar feeling’’ - Can’t I say 
:o myself when I write, “I have this feeling?” Of course I can say it’® 
- and so on. This technique of conversational analysis has been de- 
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vcloped, and indeed carried to an extreme, almost to a rehetio ai 
ahstirdiim, by John Wisdom. Here is a typical example: 

You remember it was said - to stop the worry it was said - ^ 
‘He has the mcasle germ' just means ‘He will give all the 
mcasle-reactions’. Now this is incorrect. But that again is not 
the point. The point is that this answer is too soothing. Or 
rather not too soothing - notliing could be that, everything’s 
absolutely all right in metaphysics - but it’s too sickly sooth- 
ing. It’s soothing without requiring of us that act of courage, 
that flinging away of our battery of crutches, which is re- 
quired in order to realize that everything’s all right. This 
phcnomcnalist answer soothes without demanding this ch.inge 
of heart only by soothing deceptively and saying that this 
alarming hippopotamus is only a horse that lives m rivers, it’s 
true that the hippopotamus is quite O.K. and not at all carni- 
vorous and won't hurt anybody who treats him right - that 
treats hun like a hippopotamus has to be treated; but it’s a 
mistake to soothe people by telling them he’s a horse because, 
though that may soothe them for a moment, they will soon 
find out that to treat him like a horse is not satisfactory. 

{Other Minds, 1952, p. 73) 

The pome ot interest m this passage (which departs so far from 
phiiosoph'i-ii d^cornni as to betray faint echoes of Gertrude Stein) 
is tli.i: tlu ' oarch tor clarity, the immasking of ambiguity by trying 
to c.itch iangiuge unawares at its own game, has transported 
plijiosopiiv tram the heigiits of fine writing to the ground level 
of common 'pcrch and even lower to the rununations ot the sub- 
conscious, With its nervous colloquialism - there ts only one technical 
term, 'phenoinen.ihst’, which seems cunously out of place - it makes 
Use of every device of common l.anguage. Yet such writing has , 
significantly tailed to p-ass through the suge of pure referential lan- 
guage. Despite attempts to wnte philosophy in logical notation, that 
stage has remained not so much an ideal as a chimera; for such lan- 
guage, purged of every emotive element, could not remain a mcar'’ • 
of coinmumcation. Its very fixity would render it ineffective. In d 
work of the pliilosopliical .analysts, and even in the most rigorous t 
logical positivists, we find not the .absence of emotion, not an aban 
doiinient of the stylistic screen, but the adoption of studied plainnes 
to convey a particular set ot emotions. And these emotions arenoics 
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iliical’ for being an economic concept, that of Marginalism- Written ' 
n prose of sustained elegance, this great book possesses a clarity to be 
sepeaed of the translator of Dante, though the style recalls that of 
S^cv/unan. There can be fev/ treatises in which successive smiages 
over Soo pages ^neld such excellence of matter and manner: 

We have seen that a man’s economic position depends not 
only on his powers but on his possessions. These possessions 
may embody the fresh output of current effort, or they may 
be accumulations, or they may consist in the control, secured 
by law, of the prime sources of all materia] wealth- The 
differentiation betv/een the taxation of earned and unearned 
income reminds us that there is a vast revenue that someone is 
receiving though no one is earning it. Thus it is clear that if no 
one receives less than his current effort is worth, marry receive 
a great deal more. There seems, then, to be nothing intrinsic- 
ally monstrous in the idea of looking into this matter. If there 
are sources from v/hich, apparently, anyone or everyone 
might receive more than he earns, or is v/orth to others, no 
proposal need be condemned simply because it contemplates 
certain classes receiving more than their output of effort is 
worth, as certain other classes do at present. Proposals for land 
nationahaation, or, for the collective control of the instru- 
ments of production, are dictated by the behef that we are in 
possession of a common patrimony v/hich is not being ad- 
ministered in the common interest. But v/e should distinguish 
very dearly in our own minds between saying that a person is 
‘underpaid for his world, and saying that he has a claim to 
something more than' ‘mere payment for his work at its 
worth’.’ 

(VoL I, p. 341) 

In intellectual works, the temptation of the learned expositor, and 
he gambit of the charlatan, is the adoption of a tone of unrelieved 
olemmty. The pedant, the legalist, and often the theologian, are 
Jcrennial butts of satire; their maimer of writing, inflated. Jays itself 
)pen to parody. The test of sincerity may be not so much pro- 
onged high seriousness or fervour, as the occasional ironic aside, the 
play of wit. These are means to the preservation of balance and sanity, 
in all serious writing, a certain elevation of tone is to be expected; 
Sippancy and fkcetiousness arc out of place. But we can he serious 
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vnAout being solemn. The portentousness and aridity of mud 
economic writing, which at one time earned economics the name o 
the ‘dismal science’ and Coleridge’s epithet ‘solemn humbug’, ma] 
have masked a vagueness about fundamentals, and in the case o 
those defending the established order a sense of moral imcertaint)’ 
Both are characteristic of John Stuart Mill, prior to his mental crisi 
and before the influence of Harriet Taylor. Tire muscle-bound pros 
of the young Mill, modelled on that of his failicr, contrasts markedl’ 
with the fine and flexible medium of the Essay on Liberty and thi 
Autobiography: a mastery svhich, save for obvious reasons in thi 
latter work, fell away sadly after the guiding-hand was removed 
Today, the revival of economic studies and the liberation of tlia 
sdcnce firom dogmas such as psychological hedonism have beei 
responsible, one may suggest, for an increase in works at once serious 
and readable. Lord Robbins’s well-known essay entitled The Nature 
and Signifcancc oj Economic Science (1932) and Mrs Joan Robinson’s 
book The Economics aj Imperfect Competition (1933), despite their 
abstract subject-matter, show command of the prose of thought as 
much by their abundant irony and wit as by their patient analysis of 
particular doctrines. An example is Mrs Robinson’s ‘Digression on 
Rent’ (Chapter VIII), a topic not as a rule productive of liveliness. Such 
qualities belong to cScctivc dialectic; the sarcasm characteristic of the 
unbalanced or wayward personality belongs to eristic. Given space, 
one would wish to pursue this investigation in the realm of law and 
related subjects. Sir Carleton Allen’s L<jk' in the Making {1927), to take 
but one example, would be difficult to surpass for sustained lucidity. 
Indeed, in the work of eminent jurists the prose of thought reaches 
temporary equilibrium, since it is here that dialectic and eristic enter 
into parmersliip. 

The course of a man’s style can reflect, sometimes with uncanny 
fidelity, the progress or deterioration of liis thought. Whereas the 
level of writing of such a work as The Golden Bough (1890-1912) re- 
mains even and steady tliroughout a succession of volumes, the prose 
of the last volumes of Arnold Toynbee’s Study of History (1954) soihe- ”, 
times falls below the level of the earlier part, rallying agab in Aii ■ 
Historian’s Approach to Religion {1956). There is a study to be made of 
the variations in quality, throughout a long and colourful career, of ■; 
the prose of Earl Russell. In his middle period, this penetrating thinker . ‘ 
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seems to have lost his bearings. The result is an excess of eristic writing 
and some measure of flatness, in contrast to the early superb command 
of dialectic; whereas some recent essays, notably those contained in 
the volume Portraits from Memory (1957), reveal a balance and clarity 
bora of serene and mature reflection. 

-To suggest that a change in a man’s outlook exerts direct or im- 
mediate influence upon his style would be to venture too far; but 
apart from the fact that ideas, if coherent at all, are expressed ideas, the 
movement of a man’s thought can and does thus reflect itself. There 
are not Uvo things, the thought and the style; there is either one 
thing, or a mere string of words. Nor is this to say that the numner 
necessarily changes; the prevailing manner may remain the same, but 
transformed into mannerism or caricature. By way, of illustration, 
we may take five modem writers, difiering widely in outlook but 
sufficiently long-lived to have demonstrably exchanged one mood 
for another. The early prose of W. R. Inge possessed a cutting-edge 
which, towards the end, had become blunt and jagged. A writer 
who admired Inge’s prose,- iT nothing else about him, was Hilaire 
Belloc. The Belloc of The Path to Rome, the early historical studies, 
and even The Cruise oj the Nona (1925), wrote eloquent and noble 
English; the later Belloc often makes heavy and painful reading. 
Although H. G. Wells was not a professional thinker, he was very 
much a ‘man of ideas’; his early novels and essays have an incan- 
descent quality wliich lifted their style, otherwise undistinguished, to 
considerable heights. The Wells of The World'oJ William Clissold 
(1927) was a tired and disillusioned idealist; hence the invective, the 
sarcasm, the querulous loquacity of much of the later work. Bernard 
Shaw, after persistent practice, evolved a style so fine and swift that 
even liis sectarian political essays, such as that which he wrote and 
several times revised for Fabian Essays {1889), are still worth reading; 
but the later plays and their prefaces, for all their violence, are often 
lifeless.® That remarkable philosopher R. G. Collingwood wrote 
trenchandy about the style appropriate to philosophy, and in such 
early works as Spemhim Mentis (1924) and An Essay on Philosophical 
Method (1933) practised what he preached almost to perfection. 
Some rift or hesitancy in his thought, due not necessarily to increasing 
J -health, make his work from the Essay on Metaphysics (1940) on- 
wards both uneven and erratic. - 
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In the work of all these men we find the style mirroring, hower'er, 
subtly, a change in outlook. The ageing Inge had come to distrust 
mysticism; Belloc lost not his faith but the sense of beatitude; Shaw’s 
'early social idealism gave way to a c^cal admiration for d^podsm; 
Collingwood fell into (he historicism against which he bad issued 
such persistent warnings. Consistently criongh, the five men came to 
show a preponderance of the eristic outlook over the dialectic; and 
this is rtfiected in the inner quality of their prose. 

An essay such as the present must not neglect to take into account 
a form of prose embodying not so much thought as an attitude to 
thought. This is reflective. prose. In this genre many great v/riters 
may be included; two obvious examples 'are Bacon and Sir Thomas 
Browne. The twentieth century has witnessed the revival of the 
essay; but if England has no equivalent to AJain, it has produced some 
distinguished practitioners of this form; the early essays of Middleton 
Murry and AJdous Huxley may be dted. Our greatest modem essay- 
ists are usually men who imagined they were working in a differeht 
genre. The prose works of Wyndham Lewis, particularly The Art of 
Being Ruled (1926) and Time and fVesiem Man (1927), fall naturally 
into separate essays, while such pieces as The Diabolical Principle and 
Tlte Ditli)>rambic Spectator (1931), despite a marked eristic vein, show 
a vigorous mind wrestling with new ideas and generating an original 
prose to embody them. Another master of the essay form is Havelock 
Ellis. Some of the Little Essays in Love and Virtue (1922}, the two 
volumes of Impressions and Comments {1914-23), and above all The 
Dance oj Life (1923) reveal the workings of a fastidious mind, though 
Ellis could fill into rhetoric,® As he confessed in his Autobiography, he 
was essentially a dreamer, viewing life (and sex for that matter) in 
terms of art; and this quality of reverie, like that of Santayana and 
Yeats, translated itself into a style of hypnotic charm but often im- 
perfect conceptual realization.^® 

The prose of T. S. Eliot fells naturally into two cati^ories: the re- 
flective and the logical. His studies of individual writers, particularly 
the Elizabethan poets and Dante, arc judicious studies in assessment. , ' 
To quote Hazlitt, his task is ‘to lead the mind into new trains of , 
thought’. But Eh'ot is likewise a master of logical exposition. Some of V 
the early essays, above all the famous Tradition and individual Talatt - : 
(1917) or even more recent works such as Notes tmyards the Defnition ' 
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of Culture (1950) are masterpieces ot dialectic. The prose moves too* 
ward vvith almost tlic movement of tliought itself; tlic a'sult is a 
succession of illuminations.^ 


A survey of the prose of tliought of die Csvenricdi centur)’ a'vcal.s a 
certain rhytlimic and even qxlic development. In this development 
we may detect, at each stage, a dialectic and an eristic aspect. This 
suggests that between the dialectic and eristic elements themselves 
there operates a higher dialectic. Indeed, without such a liigher dia- 
lectic, language would constantly be motung towards one or the 
other extreme and thus failing as a means of communication. The 
idealist philosophers, taking the H^elian sv-stem as their point of 
departure, found themselves confinnted m'th the New Realism- 
Failure to establish communications called out the eristic side of th£r 
•ninds. The analytical school, taking its stand upon empiriefsm- 
mded to assume another form of eristic, that directed towards me 
IcmoVuion of speculative systems in general.^ Having struggled m 
ind a medium of e-xpression transparent to thought, they were feaZIy 
ibliged to re-establish contaa with ordinary language. Meanwddje, 

1 more balanced view of philosophy was slowly eme^ing: iu 
hyei replaced the eristical prose of his anti-metaphysical 


language, Truth and Logic (1935) by the measured urbaniry cf im 
Philosophical Essays (1954) and The Problem oj Krczcledgs 
v/here the subject-matter was such metaphysical problems as Negs- 
rion, Individuals, On What There Is, etc. Indeed, there was a reums- 
ahle and perhaps significant resemblance between 'the style cf ms 
later Ayer and that of McTaggart. It is now only tcc efear 
Analysis, the weapon of every genuine philosopher. i~*~ cc _ -c. 
mctaphysical assumptions, even if it is only rh?r ‘realicr’ ce ccc- 
ceived as divisible into parts.^ Aloreover, analysis is a crc-cet: 
in able hands, must be pushed to the limir; but if h is etched ct ms 
limit, it finds itself grappling with i cct“Iermc 

despite certain signs to the contrary, we msv Icc-h fcrwarc cc seme- 
thing in the nature of a metaphysical revivaL, thccch net a remm tt 
the old idealism. As far as the writmg^ of phnctcccrT i; cenesmern- 
lis will inevitably bring about a resmnpdcn cf ‘dimemnee ct 
nprovisc and create, to treat language as semednns: net meed sn£ 
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rigid but infinitely flexible and full of iife7* wHch has always been 
charaaeristic of die best expository prose. 

NOTES 

1. The Revue ie M^taphyslque el Morale (Janoary-Mirch 1952, p. 9S) refer) 
to the British analytical school as ‘un mouvement impar&iceinent connu cn 
France’. 

2. The point is well brought out in the syrnposimn Mctaplrysical Belies, 
edited by Madntyte and Gregor Smith (rps?). P- S- 

3. 1 make no comment here, or elsewhere, on the validity of the argument. 
The reader who is curious on that point should consult W. 0 . Ross’s T?ie 
Ri^lit and the Good {1930), p. 88. 

4. See The Bloomsbury Croup, by J. K. Johnstone (1954). 

5. Preliminary Studies for the 'Philosophical liwestit^uions’: generally knotvn as 
the Blue and the Brown Books (1958), p. 174. 

6. 'It was in a spirit of persuasion that most of these essays were written, in 
an attempt to influence opinion’ (p. v). 

7. Observe how, in the hands of less objective writers, this passage could have 
degenerated into eristic. 

8. An c.'cccption must be made of the Preface to the World’s Classics edition 
of Back to Methuselah, written in his tenth decade and a most spirited perfor- 
mano.' 

9 E g. The Danee of Life, Chapter lu. iv. 

10 Cp in the case of Yeats, the prose of Per Arnica Silcnila Lunae (1917), 

It It might be rem.irkcd of this writer that some of the most powerful 
evimplc' ot eri\ric are the Commentaries published in Criterion. 

1: I c 'iruan Hampshire's claim that systcra-building has been killed’stonc 

dc.io I’-, iIk’ 'devasuting discoveries of modem linguistic philosophers’ (The 
■■ AJriiiphy.iii.i, edited by D. F. Pears, 1957, p. 25), 

1,5 Thb js the .issuiTiptioii behind a recent book by P. S. Strawson, which 
bear' till MCintn.im title of InJivuluals: an essay m descriptive metaphysus (1959). 

14 It t, C<ahnf;ni',’d,JnBjsayortPlnlosophicalAIeilwd(igj3),'Pbilosopby 

as a btaacii ot Lircrature', p. 214. 



MR FORSTER’S GOOD INFLUENCE 


G, D. KtINGOPULOS 

Senior Lecturer in English, University College of South Wales, Cardiff 

Akyone familiar ■with Mr E. M. Forster s writing for a fair number of 
years - say a quarter of a century or so - is likely to feel some dis- 
content at his gradual transformation into a ‘minor classic’. Such a 
reader may sit do'wn to -write his o-wn account of work he has 
admired for so long, only to find that the ‘major’ claim, if it is 
to be advanced at all, cannot be made to apply to more than one 
or two of the novels. There is even, he soon realizes, something in 
the stories themselves which discourages and seems to mock the 
whole business of careful definition and appraisal. Is he, perhaps, 
guilty of what Ms author would regard as a radical fault, a lack of 
‘humour’? 

Bring out the enjoyment.- If ‘the classics’ are advertised as 
something dolorous and astringent, no one will sample them. 

But if the cultured person, like the late Roger Fry, is obviously 
having a good time, those who come across him will be 
tempted to share it and to find out how. 

Surely these are sentiments to which the bosom of every ‘cultured 
person returns an echo? Or is Mr Forster himself, in this rare in- 
stance, slightly lacking in humour in his anxiety about ‘having a 
good time’? Questioned about this, Mr Forster is almost too ready 
to see another point of view. ‘Were 1 professionally committed 
to evaluation, 'my attitude would of course be difierent.’ The con- 
cession is so large that it makes agreement more remote. Is the 
distinaion between the ‘professional’ and the general reader a sound 
one, and is not the ideal critic the ideal reader? There appears to be 
some confusion here about the extent to which criticism, however 
dolorous and astringent’, is prescriptive. One is often in the position of 
thinking : ‘I know A is a much finer work than B but it cannot dimini^b 
my enjoyment of B.’ Mr Forster may only mean to deprecate 
the simplemindcdness which ignores this possibihty, a necessary 
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is what tlic ‘minor cl.xss’c accoimts ox Mr r\'rsc-or w-,;: t-O'XvX. r.; xo, 
to take Jess and less into oonsidora:io:n A iaret jr'.rxo.nitte",', ro.xv- itox 
easily guess tliat tlic tlxcught ot ti’.is Nvrtxer s ixxce? 'oo'-v^, soxxxewooro 
in England, has seemed a: antes, to ntmy rooolo. dtsretodY t-cavyvt> 
ing. In a half centurs- n-hxelt has rrodttced a sttrh';: ot Great Men. 
bullying, brutrJit}’, doginarism. and r.otse, Fcrstec r.,ts ronneser.te'c 
an attracrive, tliough no: easily imitable, intelleereal shnewdr.esSs 
delicacy, and responsibilin*. These qttalirtes are not to he ctoelar.teo. 
in terms of Bloomsbuiy affiliadens. and Mr Fenster r.as reeenty 
told us diat he has nes'er read Moore s Trirebta Sn^tr. An rneahnen 
Cambridge, arising out of an exeepdonally Ineky imagin.tnvi ex- 
perience of Cambridge,^ is cerminly one sonree of Hs dtamn. Ke has 
offered other clues. Jane Ansten. ohvionsly, her non it appears, 
Meredith, not consdonsly at any rate. Kardy, as r.-e snentd eayeer, 
is ‘my home’. Later there teas India nrhich nmee a deep fbion tehh 
some of his earlier atdtndes and preoctrnpanens. And die astringsnn 
timeless impact of the Alexandrian redtise Cavafy. One vredi hare 
guessed the influence of Buder, bur not cheorder of tmpcrtance vrhinn 
Mr Forster himself gives him. ‘Samuel Bcrier h±nencec me a gres: 
deal. He, Jane Austen, and Marcel Prousr are the three amhors tvho 
helped me most over my writing, and he did more than ehher of 
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the other two to help me to look at life the vrzj I do.’’ If the re 
'mplies a slight overestimatioti of Tiar IP'ey c/Ali F.hr.k that to-o is 
clcvant. 

The enumeration of inSuences, however extended, will not 
up to an explanation of the impression we have of Air roister. Per- 
tiaps no literary influences could compare in importance whh me 
world described in Maricmte Tliomtcn (ioy6). He is one of the few 
modem English writers whose work reveals the process cf asnndh- 
tion and growth of a genuine sensibility, by which we mean seme- 
tliing different from st)’le, or technique, or learning. It is as rare amens 
poets as among novelists, for detemiinarion and a certain ametmt cf 
verbal skill often suffree for the production of quite renutahle verse. 
It is not manner, though Mr Forster has written much ^ cuir 
mannered and Lamb-like. It is a quality of interest, symnamv, and 
ju gement which is no more to be achieved by the activiev cf the wril 
tan the idyllic efea of the best of Hardv’s prose and rceirv To 
■acknowledge this genuine, experienc% cektre in all Fork's 
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is as important as raaldng up one’s mind about the variable quality of 
the writing in each of his books. Because of this principle of life and 
growth, he has remained consistently responsive to new people, 
new books, and new lands, without becoming in the least miscel- 
laneous or indiscriminate. He has not become pompous or, like the 
scientific progressive H. G. Wells, turned gloomily prophetic in old 
age. 

With all these virtues, Mr Forster might well appear a finely 
representative ‘hum.mist’ and ‘Uberal’, and if he had written only 
criticism and biography, there would have been no need to go be- 
yond these descriptions which he has firequently applied to himself. 
But Mr Forster is also and primarily a novelist. The special value of 
novels, when they rise above ordinary brilliance, is that they enable 
us to dispense with the labels and slogans which are the currency of 
professional moralists, philosophers, and politicians, so that we may 
examine human relationships and motives more inwardly and com- 
pletely in terms of presented e.xpcricnce. Henry James, it may be 
recalled, considered the value of a novel to depend directly on ‘the 
amount of felt life concerned in producing it’, and thus, ultimately, 
on ‘the kind and the degree of tlie artist’s prime sensibility, wliich is 
the sod out of which his subject springs’. The value one puts on Mr 
Forster’s ‘sensibility’ will decide one’s attitude to, for example, his 
early abandonment of the novel, and to the question whcdicr Ids 
gifts re.illy fulfilled their promise. 

Sonic of his earliest short stories arc related, though in a slight 
mode, to Hardy’s theme of Wessex and the consequences ofcomple 
industnaluation, and one. The Machine Stops, is *a reaction to one i 
the earlier heavens of H. G. Wells’. In his earlier work, Mr Forsti 
is precariously poised between forms of resistance and of escape - 
flight to the Mediterranean world, to ‘the odier side of the hedge’ c 
to the terminus of the celestial omnibus. Among his short stone 
The Story oj a Panic and The Curate’s Friend are not &r remove 
fiom R, L. S.’s slight fantasies. 

Pan is not dead, but of all the classic hierarchy alone sur- 
vives in triumph; goat-footed, with a gleeful and an angry 
look, the type of the shaggy world: and in every wood, if you • 
go with a spirit properly prepared, you shall hear the note of his ' 
pipe ... It is no wonder, with so traitorous a scheme of things, 
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ME rOESTEJs’s GOOD INFLUENCE 
the dark river beneath him and the virgin mows above. His 
\wngs were infinite, his youth eternal: die sun was a jewel on 
his finger as he passed it in benediction os-cr the world ... 

As an attempt to define the ‘reality’, ‘vision’, and ‘inner life’ this 
s disappointing. Tiie poetic srj'lc, though partly insured against 
iathos by its own exaggeration, appears self-conscious and uncertain 
n intention. The more elaborate oanes of descriptive or imorcssionis- 
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readable, but one cannot avoid the impression that a subject-matter 
requiring some of Lawence’s powers is, in the end, only. vet}- 
skctcbily dealt witli. The moral disintegradoa of BJckie and the 
fulfilment of Ansell’s prophecy that Rickie’s marriage would fail 
are never sharply focused. The novelist, oric feels, should have 
given the marriage more of a diancc. ‘Neither by marriage nor by 
any other device can men insure themselves a rision: and Rickie's 
had been granted him three years before, when he had seen his wife 
and 3 dead man clasped in each other’s arms. She was never to be so 
real. to him again.' Why should Agnes not have become real? The 
novel does nor provide a sacisfaaory answer, and the business about 
inherited deformity in Rickie and his child is an evasion, a feeble 
symbol for ovcr-civilircd decadence. Agnes is made unsubtJy in- 
capable of realizing drat the marriage w.as a failure. ‘She moves as one 
from whom the mner life has been withdrawn.' Is it much more than 
a phrase, this ‘inner life’ wliich is understood by tlic philosophizing 
Anscll and unconsciously represented by Stephen, though only 
guessed at by Rickie? The novel gives the impression of having been 
written out of oonviaions, feelings, and prejudices - about public 
schools, .rbout townspeople and countrymen and Cambridge - which 
do nor hang togeclicr convincingly. The equation between the dead 
Get lid and the living Stephen as seen by die domineering, disap- 
pointed, sell-ignorant Agnes, is one of many attempts to ‘connect’ 
til Footer which arc not quite effective. It b certainly tantalizing. 
There should have been a deep sense of loss and a tragic song of praise 
and reness.ii, bur the reader has to guess and invent these for himself 
bccjus, what he is offered is sentimentally vague. Stephen should have 
h.id some ot the symbolic power of Hardy’s Giles Winterbome, bul 
in t.Kt he is not much more subsunrial tlian tlic Pan of the stories. 
Where the 'patteni and rhythm’ which Mr Forster aims at in all his 
novels, end describes in Aspects oj the Novel, become conspicuous ia 
set passages of evocative prose, wc ate reminded not of Hardy but of 
Meredith: 

The riot of fair images increased. They invaded his being and 
hr lamps at unsuspected shrines. Their orchestra commenced in 
that suburban house ss here he had to stand aside for die ni.aid 
to r.irry in the luncheon Music dossed past him like a river 
... In full unison \v.is love bom, flame of the flame, flushing 
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ME FOKSTEr’s good INFLUENCE 
the dark river beneath him and the virgin snows above. His 
wings were infinite, his youth eternal; the sun was a jewel on 
his finger as he passed it in benediction over the world . . . 

As an attempt to define the ‘reality’, ‘vision’, and ‘inner life’ this 
is disappointing. The poetic style, though partly insured against 
bathos by its own exaggeration, appears self-conscious and uncertain 
in intention. The more elaborate pages of descriptive or impressionis- 
fic writing in the earlier novels, especially when they attempt to dis- 
)lay the larger significance of events, usually leave a feeling of strain. 
3nJy in A Passage to India are the descriptive passages deeply evoca- 
ive, secure, through their real connexion with the novelist’s ex- 
jerience, against the incursions of the Comic Spirit or of the little 
god Pan. The distinction I am making here is not one between 
‘success’ and ‘failure’. All the earlier novels remain fresh and individual 
even after much rereading, and they will probably remain current for 
a long time to come. But if despite their deceptive surface lighmess, 
they did not aim at something more than the success of ‘light enter- 
Imment’, they would not require and repay the detailed study which 
they have received. They have affinities with the novels, of Hardy on 
the one hand, and with those of Lawrence on the other. The affinities 
arc more a matter of differences than of resemblances, yet the differ- 
ences imply a deeper, though scarcely formulable, connexion with 
Hardy and Lawrence than the conscious indebtedness to Butler or 
Proust. If Mr Forster had ever written extensively, as he has at times 
briefly, about his relation to Hardy and Lawrence he might perhaps 
have stressed, in the case of Hardy, the ironic contrast of his own birth- 
place in Melcombc Place, Dorset Square, London, and might have 
i established his own connexion with Lawrence through his sharp 
avrareness that the admirable Victorian liberal outlook ‘has lost the 
basis of gold sovereigns upon which it originally rose, and now hangs 
over the abyss’. If we cannot claim for Mr Forster the same intensity 
of moral exploration that characterizes Lawrence, then we must add 
that it is by no means clear that any modem Enghsh writer chal- 
lenges comparison with' Lawrence in this respect. 

^ The continuity between the short stories and the novels is felt 
! ^ Itahan novels, both unquestionable successes, 

t . landscape and people enable some English middle- 

' aracters to achieve an increase in freedom and self-know- 
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ledge, but confirm the prejudices and seif-righteousness of others. At 
the centre of Mr Forster’s hostility is genteel Sawston with its ‘culture’ 
and ‘ principles’ and its fear of vulgarity that seems almost a negation of 
life. Mr Forster does not idealize his Italians to make his point. What 
he sees in them appears objective and real. Harriet Herriton is blind 
to this reality. Miss Abbott is transformed by it. The expedition 
from Sawston to recover the dead Englishwoman’s child from its 
unacceptable Italian fatha is confused by the living significance of 
the infant. 

She had thought so much about this baby, of its welfare, its 
soul, its morals, its probable defects. But, like most unmarried 
people she had only thought of it as a word - just as the 
healthy man only thinks of the word death, not death itself. 

The real thing, lying asleep on a dirty rug, disconcerted her. 

It did not stand for a principle any longer. It was so much flesh 
and blood, so many inches and ounces of life - a glorious and 
unquestionable fact, which a man and another woman had 
given to the world . . . And this was the machine on which 
she and Mrs Herriton and Philip and Harriet had for the last 
month been exerdsing their various ideals - had determined 
that in time it should move this way or that way, should 
accomplish this and not that. It was to be Low Church, it was 
to be high-prindpied, it was to be tactful, gentlemanly, art- 
istic - excellent diings all. Yet now that she saw this baby, 
lying asleep on a dirty rug, she had a great disposition not to 
dictate one of them, and to exert no more influence than there 
may be in a kiss or in the vaguest of heartfelt prayers. 

\Vhen Harriet succeeded in stealing the baby, she ‘dandled die bundle 
laboriously, like some bony prophetess’. The diiid is acddentally 
killed. This violence, like the scuffle which hurries Fielding’s depar- 
ture fi-om the Chandrapore club, reminds us sharply that, though 
the mode is comedy, Mr Forster is very much in earnest about his 
subject-matter. Later, this discontent svith middle-class mannen 
deepens into a recognition of the difficulty of all good relationship, 
especially without the mediation of a common religious tradition and 
vocabulary. Mr Forster’s clergymen are all facets of Sawston world-, 
lincss and self-importance. He has not attempted to describe religious' 
vocation from the inside - partly because (.and not only for Victorian 
liberals) the inside of modem religious experience tends to be out- ' 
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‘enjoying’ the novel Tius is also the case in the more substantial 
-work Howards Bid. Here Mi Forster is again concerned rvith the intct- 
actioE of cultural levels, and he returns to the attempt made in The 
Longest Journey to analyse and describe the drift of modem English 
life as it had been transformed by a century of industrialization 
and imperial expansion, The novel shows tljc hannonMng, genial, 
and intenselypatriotic sidesof the novelist at odds with his radicalism. 

The date was 1910 and the subject, as Mr Forster has recently put it, 

‘a hunt for a home’ It is the equivalent in Im work of Hardy’s 
Return Oj the Native and is similarly oversimplified. The hunt is 
genuine enough, but one may well doubt whether the home was ever 
found. Nevertiieiess the novel was in some ways a pioneer work and 
has helped to modify attitudes and educate manners during the last 
half century. Even The Times now prints leading articles weightily 
agreeing that the British Empire was undermined by bad manners. 

A ftmire Gibbon 

tiTll have to discover just what part was played in the decline 
by the behaviour of Englishmen - not to mention English- 
women - who lived their lives in the East. How much arc the 
angry young men 01 Singapore a product of an e.xclusive 
transplanted Wimbledon? 

(The Times, 16 September 1959) 

The question can be put so calmly largely because A Passage to 
India ( 1924) made it possible. This major work is, of course, much 
more than a comment on colonialism, but it is worth saying that 
one’s unpression of the courage needed to write it is no less strong 
now tlian It was a quarter of a century ago. Democracj' has its 
fiivolous side, and questions of principle and moral rcsponsibilih’ 
for unrepresented populations overseas do not decide parliamentary 
elections Mr Forster has done more to educate large numbers of the 
eleaorate ."two dieers for democrac}’’) than any English writer of' 
the twentieth century. Because A Passage to India has been a best 
selling paperback for decades, discussion can dispense with politica 
watchwords and slogans and go straight to the heart of the matter 
Wntten after a silence of fourteen years, the book reveals none oi 
the old Mcredithean associations, and the sunple pieties ofThome 
Hardy have also been outgrowm. Seen in relation to Mr Forster’s 
work as a whole, it represents as significant a process of developmciif 
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There are probably no writers whom it is more difEcuIt to discuss 
with a proper critical disinterestedness than those that one first 
admired some twenty years ago, as a student. Their influence, how- 
ever modified by what has been written since, and by one's subsequent 
reading and experience, remains a deep and permanent one. More- 
over, the writers whom one admired in the late thirties have nor been 
outmoded in the sense that H. G. Wells, John Galsworthy, and 
Arnold Bennett were for Virginia Woolf when she started writing at 
the beginning of the First World War. The problem of the relation- 
ship between the generations was for her a matter of breaking firee 
&om an inadequate technique and a limited vision. Her own achieve- 
ment may appear now to be a more limited one than it did when her 
novels were first read, and her lasting contribution to fiction may be 
reduced to a single novel. To (he LighlJwuse. Yet she had imagmation, 
great sensitiveness, delicacy, wit, and the infinite capacity for taking 
pains of genius. She, at least, did not curb the spirit, or erect barriers 
that her followers have had to break down. If one thinks ofher limit- 
ations, it is only compared with the greatest of her predecessors, 
Jane Austen and George Eliot, two artists whom she admired and 
whose work as a whole gives one a serne of achievement and triumph 
beside which the writings of the twentieth-century novelist, in- 
evitably perhaps, appear, for all the flashes of briUiance, curiously 
fragmentary and inconclusive. 

That fiction is a lady, and a lady who has somehow got herself 
into trouble, is a thought that must often have struck her admirers’, 
Virginia Woolf remarks at the beginning of a review of E. M. 
'orstcr’s Aspects oJ the Novel. There now exist half a dozen books 
:ontaining essays on the art of fiction and kindred subjects by 
/irginia Woolf herself. Here one can see the artist working out her 
echnical problems. The essay ‘Modem Fiction’ in The Common 
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Thebe are probably no writers whom it is more difficult to discuss 
with a proper critical disinterestedness than those that one first 
admired some twenty years ago, as a student. Their influence, how- 
ever modified by what has been written since, and by one’s subsequent 
reading and experience, remains a deep and permanent one. More- 
over, the writers whom one admired in the late thirties have nor been 
outmoded in the sense that H. G. Wells, John Galsworthy, and 
Arnold Bennett were for Virginia Woolf when she started writing at 
the beginning of the First World War. The problem of the relation- 
ship between the generations was for her a matter of breaking free 
from an inadequate technique and a limited vision. Her own achieve- 
ment may appear now to be a more limited one than it did when her 
novels were fct read, and her lasting contribution to fiction may be 
reduced to a single novel, To the Lighthouse. Yet she had imagination, 
great sensitiveness, delicacy, wit, and the infinite capacity for taking 
pains of genius. She, at least, did not curb the spirit, or erect barriers 
that her followers have had to break down. If one thinks of her limit- 
ations, it is only compared with the greatest of her predecessors, 
Jane Austen and George Eliot, two artists whom she admired and 
-whose work as a whole gives one a sense of achievement and triumph 
beside which the writings of the twentieth-century novelist, in- 
evitably perhaps, appear, for all the flashes of brilliance, curiously 
fragmentary and inconclusive. 

‘That fiction is a lady, and a lady who has somehow got herself 
into trouble, is a thought that must often have struck her admirers’, 
Virginia Woolf remarks at the beginning of a review of E. M. 
Forster’s Aspects oj the Novel, There now exist half a dozen books 
containing essays on the art of fiction and kindred subjects by 
Virginia Woolf herself. Here one can see the artist working out her 
tcclinical problems. The essay ‘Modem Fiction’ in The Common 
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consdousness? ... Perhaps life is a mystery, not a muddle; they coulc 
not tell.' . ^ . 

The Hindu ceremonies with which the novel concludes strike one 
.as. the acceptance and sanctification of muddle which appears more 
tolerable and nearer the truth than more orderly religious system; 
and patterns of belief. The efiect of this conclusion to the elaborate 
- tapestry of the book is positive and far firom depressing. And it h 
naive to see evidence of a lack of mo^ vitality in the last words oi 
a novel which, with few reservations, is ah impressive structure ol 
carefully pondered experience. ‘Love in public afiairs does not %vork' 
Mr Forster has written in an essay on Tolerance. He is not the firsl 
novelist to (hstrust ‘good intentions’. The balance of antipathy and 
sympathy in A Passage to India still seems, after the violence .and 
change of the intervening years, the undistorted response of a mind ol 
rare courage, delicacy, and integrity, and it plays an important part 
in the total music of this major worL , ' 

NOTES 

I. It is characteristic of Mr Forster that he should conclude his biography ol 
Soldsworthy Lowes Dickenson (1934) in this way: ‘Wepliistophcles, who 
should inhabit a cranny in every biography, puts his head out at this point, 
ind asks me to set all persona) feelings aside and state objeaively why a memoit 
of Goldsworthy Lowes Dickenson need be written . . , The case tor Meplusto- 
pheles would appear to be watertight, and a biography of my fa'cnd and master 
uncalled for.’ 

a. See my essay in Essays in Criticism, Vol. VW, No. 2. 
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die greater impersonality of women's lives will encourage the 
poetic spWt, and it is in poetry that women’s fiction is still 
weakest. It will lead them to be less absorbed in facts and no 
longer content to record with astonishing acuteness the 
minute details which j^l under their own observation. They 
will look beyond the personal and political relationships to 
the wider questions which the poet tries to solve - of our' 
destiny and the meaning of life. 

(Grattile atid Rainboiv) 

This ‘poetic spirit’, together with the concern with the meaning of 
destiny and life, had been characteristic of Virginia Woolf’s own 
fiction from the first. *A method essentially poetic and apparently 
trifling has been, applied to fiction , as E. M. Fonter has noted {Two 
Cheers for Democracy). 

Fiction, for Virginia Woolfi was not a ‘criticism of life’ in any 
Amoldian sense, but rather a re-creation of the complexities of 
experience. Just as life was a most subtle and complicated succession 
of experiences, so fiction must be infinitely adaptable and supple in 
order to catch the ‘tones', the %ht and shade of experience. The an of 
the novelist was similar to that of the painter, and painting for Vir- 
gima Woolf did not mean the Dutch School, who were admired by 
George Eliot, but Roger Fry and the Post-Impressionists, Van Gogh 
rather than the Van Eycks, C&^e, Gauguin, and Matisse. There 
were various ‘phases’ of fiction and different types of novelists, 
equivalent to the difierent schools of painting, and the task of the 
modem novelist was to make use of whatever was of value in the past. 
The truth-tellers, the romantics, the character-mongen and comedians, 
the psychologists, the satirists and fimtastics, and the poets, were like 
the different paints on the palette. How did one combine their various 
methods to produce the perfect picture? 

Experience is a flux, and the novelist must communicate it. Yet 
there must be some sort of order inihe art by means of which it is 
presented: 

For the most characteristic qualities of the novel - that it 
registers the slow growth and development of feeling, Air it 
follows many lives and traces their unions and fortunes over a 
long stretch of time - are the very qualities that are most in- 
compatible with design and order. It is the gift of style, ar- • 
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rangement, constracrion to put us at a distance ftom the 
spedal life and obliterate its features; wlule it is the gift of the 
novel to bring us into close touch with life. The two powers 
fight if they are brought into combination. The most com- 
plete novelist must be the novelist who can balance the two 
powers so that the one enhances the other. 

{Granite and Rainbow) 

Virginia Woolf’s values are those of Bloomsbury, the group of 
writers and artists that included, in addition to Roger Fry, Vanessa 
! and Clive Bell, Duncan Grant, Lytton Strachey, Leonard Woolf,. 
J. M. Keynes, Desmond MacCarthy, and (rather on the fringe) E. M. 
Forster.® The danger of the clique spirit in the modem literary world 
does not require stressing to anyone who is sufEciently alert and 
informed to see what goes on, and the Bloomsbury group sufifered 
like any other school of writers from a tendency towards mutual 
admiration that was merely a form of narcissism. There were also 
certain blind-spots. Virginia Woolf refers to ‘the chants of the wor- 
shippers at the shrine of Lawrence’, and then, in the following essay, 
proceeds to chant at the shrine of Roger Fry, who is praised for his 
honesty and integrity, qualities that he may have owed in part to his 
Quaker blood. He also went to Cambridge (King’s College) and is 
meant to represent the Cambridge mind at its best. While giving a 
sympathetic account of Sons and Lovers, Virginia Woolf asserts that 
D. H. Lawrence 

is not a member, like Proust, of a settled and civilized sodety. 

He is anxious to leave his own class and to enter another. He 
believes that the middle class possess what he does not possess . . . 
the fact that he, like Paul, was a miner’s son, and that he dis- 
liked Ills conditions, gave him a' different approach to writing 
from those who have a settled station and enjoy dreum- 
stances which allow them to forget what those circum- 
stances are. {The Moment) 

The Lawrence of Virginia Woolf’s imagination is not interested in 
literature, the past, or the present except m so far as it affects the future, 
or in human psychology, and in comparison with Proust again, he is 
said to have no tradition behind him. He is lacking in style, dvilization, 
and a sense of beauty.® When discussing A Passage to India, Virginia 
Woolf can be more detached because she is talking about the writings 
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raiigcmenc, construction to put us at a distance from the 
special life and obliterate its features; while it is the gift of the 
novel to bring us into close touch with life. The two powers 
fight if they are brought into combination. The most com- 
plete novelist must be the novelist who can balance the two 
powers so that the one enhances the other. 

(Granite and Rainbow) 

Virginia Woolf’s values are those of Bloomsbury, the group of 
writers and artists that included, in addition to Roger Fry, Vanessa 
and Clive Bell, Duncan Grant, Lytton Strachey, Leonard Woolf, 
J. M. Keynes, Desmond MacCarthy, and (rather on the fringe) E. M. 
Forster.® The danger of the clique spirit in the modem literary world 
does not require stressing to anyone who is sufficiently alert and 
informed to see what goes on, and the Bloomsbury group suffered 
like any other school of writers from a tendency towards mutual 
admiration that was merely a form of narcissism. There were also 
certain blind-spots. Virginia Woolf refers to ‘the chants of the wor- 
shippers at the shrine of Lawrence’, and then, in the following essay, 
proceeds to chant at the shrine of Roger Fry, who is praised for his 
honesty and integrity, qualities that he may have owed in part to his 
Quaker blood. He also went to Cambridge (King’s College) and is 
meant to represent the Cambridge mind at its best. While giving a 
sympathetic account of Sons and Lovers, Virginia Woolf asserts that 
D. H. Lawrence 

is not a member, like Proust, of a settled and civilized society. 

He is anxious to leave his own class and to enter another. He 
believes that the middle class possess what he does not possess . . . 
the fact that he, like Paul, was a miner’s son, and that he dis- 
liked his conditions, gave him a’ different approach to writing 
&om those who have a settled station and enjoy circum- 
stances which allow them to forget what those circum- 
stances are. (The Moment) 

The Lawrence of Virginia Woolf’s imagination is not interested in 
literature, the past, or the present except in so far as it affects the future, 
or in human psychology, and in comparison with Proust again, he is 
said to have, no tradition behind him. He is lacking in style, civilization, 
and a sense of beauty.® When discussing A Passage to India, Virginia 
Woolf can be more detached because she is talking about the writings 
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of OTtneone wi& whom she is acquainted and can even be ironica 
about the place that provided the group with its standards - ‘k is : 
relief for a time, to be beyond the influence of Cambridge’ (T/s 
Death oj the Moth). In that ‘for a time’ there is an uncon^ous irony 
To pass from Virginia Woolf’s theories, ideas, and criticism « 
the study of her practice as a novelist is to realize how mudi mor< 
conventional she was than she imagined The Voyage Out (1915), ha 
first novel, is quite traditional in form, and the best rimments occca 
when she is being autobiographical. In chapter xin, Rachel visits thi 
room of Mr Ambrose, her unde, and one is reminded of the edu- 
cation that Virginia Woolf’s father, Leslie Stcphai, gave her: ‘to teat 
what one liked because one liked it, never to pretend to admire wha 
one did not - that was his only lesson in the art of reading. To writ( 
in the fewest possible words, as clearly as possible, exactly what oni 
meant - that was his only lesson in the art of writing’ {The Captain'. 
Death Bed). There, is the essential strength of Virginia Woolt, thi 
tradinon that was to produce Mr Ramsay of To the Lighthouse. 
She did not mean to be prejudiced against the poor, but her intensi 
intellectual life was accompanied by a vein of snobbery, howeva 
much ihc tried to sympathize. George Eliot, the granddaughter of : 
carpenter, is desenbed as ‘raising herself with groans and struggle 
from the intolerable boredom of petty provincial sodety’. She wa; 
\ lacking in charm ; ‘she had none of those eccentridtics and inequalitie 
t temper which give to many artists the endearing simplidty oi 
. children' , The Common Reader, First Series), George Eliot mighi 
well repi)' tliac the simplicity of children b not always endearing 
and that it is the duty of artists to be adult in their attitudes anc 
ideas. When, in The Voyage Out, a charaaer called Hewet says ‘I warn 
to wnte a novel about Silence, the things people don’t say. But tht 
dilhculty IS immense’ {The Voyage Out), one feeb that Virginia 
Woolt IS merely being clever in a Bloomsbury kind of way.'^ George 
Eliot and D. H. Lawrence could have told her that Bunyan had al- 
ready done this (‘Thus came Faithful to hb end,’ after the trial at 
Vanity Fairjas had JaneAusten, coo ('What did she say?-Just what she 
ought, of course. A lady always does,’ describing Emma’s response to 
Mr Kiughtley’s proposal). The world of Virginia Woolf’s characters 
b supposed to be a soplusticated and cosmopolitan one, yet it, too, 
has its provmcial aspeas. Evelyn, m Die Voyage Out, b going to 
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found a club a club for doing dungs ... It was brains that were 
needed . . . ol course, they would want a room ... in Bloomsbury 
preferably’. There, the essential naivetd of Virginia Woolf manifests 
itself. 

Night and Day (1919), like The Voyage Out, is a conventional, 
realistic story, showing many of the characteristics that Virginia 
Woolf ridiculed in her criticism of the English realistic novelists. 
Early in the novel, one is introduced to Katherine Hilbery, ‘belonging 
to one of the most distinguished families in England ... when they 
were not lighthouses firmly based on rock for the guidance of their 
generation, they were steady, serviceable candles, illuminating the 
ordinary clumbers of life’ (Night and Day). She typifies Blooms- 
bury humanity as well as Bloomsbury snobbery. ‘Not to care’ is the 
unforgivable sin. Ralph Denham, whom she eventually marries, is 
metaphorically united with her towards the end of the novel, and one 
sees here the beginnings of the later, more subtle use of symbolism 
and poetic technique; ‘an odd image came to his mind of a lighthouse 
besieged by the flying bodies of lost birds, who were dashed senseless, 
by the gale, against the glass. He bad a strange sensation that he was 
both lighthouse and bird; he was steadfast and brilliant; and at the 
same time he was whirled with all other things, senseless against the 
glass’ (Night and Day). In Mrs Hilbery’s reverie and its conclusion in 
the statement that ‘love is our faith’, which is compared by her 
daughter to the ‘breaking of waves solemnly in order upon the 
vast shore that she gazed upon’ (Night and Day), there is a foreshadow- 
ing of the Mrs Ramsay-Lily Briscoe relationship in To the Lighthouse. 

Jacob's Room (1922) marks a further development in this poetic 
mctliod. There are flashes here, too, of that almost vicious, satirical 
wit, usually aimed at men, and their attempts to think or to keep up 
the appearance of thinking. Even Cambridge is not lacking in 
insensitive characters: at George Plumley’s luncheon at ‘Waverley’, 
on the road to Girton, there were ‘on the table serious sixpenny 
v/eeklics written by pale men in muddy boots - the weekly creak and 
saeech of brains rinsed in cold water and wrung dry - melancholy 
papers’. The real culture of Cambridge, however, ‘the light of 
Cambridge’, is implicitly opposed to the provincial prudishness of 
Professor Bulteel of Leeds, who ‘had issued an edition of Wycherley 
without stating that he had left out . . . several indecent words and 
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of someone wichi ■whom she is acquainted and can even be ironical 
about the place that provided the group wi^ its standards - It is a 
relief for a time, to be beyond the influence of Cambndge’ [Tlte 
Death oj the Moth), In that ‘for a time’ there is an unconscious irony. 

To pass &om Virginia Woolf’s theories, ideas, and criticism to 
the study of her practice as a novelist is to realize how much more 
conventional she was than she imagined The Voyage Out {1915}. her 
jSrst novel, is quite traditional in form, and the best moments occur 
■when she is being autobiographical. In chapter Xtn, Rachel visits the 
room ot Mr Ambrose, her uncle, and one is reminded of the edu- 
cation that Virginia Woolf’s father, Leslie Stephen, gave her: ‘to read 
what one liked because one liked it, never to pretend to admire what 
one did not - that was his only lesson in the art of reading. To write 
in the fewest possible words, as clearly as possible, exaaly wlut one 
meant - that was his only lesson in the art of writing’ {The Captains 
Death Bed). There, is the essential strength of Virginia Woolf, the 
tradition that was to produce Mr Ramsay of To the Lighthouse.' 
She did not mean to be prejudiced against the poor, but her intense 
intellectual life was accompanied by a vein of snobbery, however 
much she tried to sympathize. George Ehot, the granddaughter of a 
carpenter, is described as ‘raising herself with groans and struggles 
from the intolerable boredom of petty provindai society'. She was 
\ lacking in charm: ‘she had none of those eccentridties and inequalities 
t temper which give to many artists die endearing simplidty of 
children' The Common Reader, First Series). George Ehot might 
well repi) that the simplidty of children is not always endearing, 
and that it is the duty of artists to be adult in their attitudes and 
ideas. When, m The Voyage Out, a character called Hewet says ‘I want 
to wntc a novel about Silence, the things people don't say. But the 
difficuit)^ is immense’ (The Voyage Out), one feels that Virginia 
Woolf i\ merely being clever in a Bloomsbur)' kind of v/ay.’ George 
Eliot and D. H. Lawrence could have told her that Bunyan had al- 
ready done this (‘Thus came Failhjiil to his end,’ after the trial at 
Vanity Fairjas had Jane Austen, too ('What did she say? -Just what she 
ought, of coune. A lady' always does,’ describing Emma’s response to 
Mr Kmghtlcy’s proposal). The world of Virginia Woolf’s characten 
IS supposed to be a sophisticated and cosmopolitan one, yet it, too, 
has its provinaal aspects. Evelyn, in The Voyage Out, is going to 
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found a club a club for doing things ... It was br.iini du? w.., 
needed . . . ol course, they would want a room . . , in Uioostubiiry 
preferably . There, the essential naivete ot Virginia Woolf manilests 
itself. 

Night and Day {1919). like The Voyage Oiil, is a conventional, 
realistic story, showuig many of she characteristics that Virgim’a 
Woolf ridiculed in her criticism of the English realistic novcLti, 
Early in the novel, one is introduced to Katherine Hilbery, ‘beion;.'!ng 
to one of the most distinguished fimiiies in England ... svlu-n diey 
■were not lighthouses finnly based on rock for the guidance of ti:eir 
generation, they were steady, serviceable candlca, illuminating tile 
ordinary clumbers of life’ {Night aud Day). She typihe; B/conis- 
bury humanity as well as liloonubur/ snobbery. 'Not to care' is the 
unforgivable sin. Ralph Denham, whom she eventually marrie, u 
metaphorically united with her tow.ards the end of the novel, and one 
secs here the beginnings of the later, more subtle use of symboi.'sm 
and poetic technique; ‘an odd image came to his mind of a lighihousc 
besieged by the Hying bodies of lost birds, who were da;!;ed sen.e'esi, 
by the gale, against the glass. He had a strange ,'xnsation that he was 
both lighthouse and bird; he v/as sreadfasr and brillia.nt; and at tfie 
same time he was wliirled vritli all other tilings, senseless againsi tiie 
glass' (Night and Day), b Mrs Hilber/’s reverie and its concluaon ;n 
the statement that ‘love is our faith’, vrhich is cornpircd by iier 
daughter to the ‘brealdng of waves iolernniy in order upon ti.e 
vast shore that she gazed upon (Night and Day), there is a foredia-iovv- 
bg of the Mrs Ramsay-Liiy Brisccc lelaticnship in To :l.e Li,ih!:eu:e. 

Jacob’s Room (1922) marks a further dr.-elopmen: in thsi pc-ztec 
method. There arc flashes here, too, of that alnsoir vsetous, sarirscai 
wat, usually aimed at men, and their atteir.ps! to tinnn or to icscp up 
the appearance of thinking. Even Csnsbridge is .no. Lrkii.g 
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;ome indecent phrases’. The astringent wit , of Virginia Wooif, 
:orabined with the quite open snobbery, as in the reference to Soho, 
and so again into the dark, passing a girl here for sale, or there an old 
woman with only matches to offer’, derives from Jane Austen, the 
fane Austen of The Letters, Northanger Abbey, and tJie ironical 
abserver of die fate with which Jane Fairfax is threatened in Emma, 
Jiough the subject-matter is that of Defoe (cp. the end of the essay on 
Defoe in The Coiiiiiwn Reader, First Series). Virginia Woolf also 
iharcs with Jane Austen a sense of the importance of the apparent 
crivialities of life: ‘it’s not catastrophes, murders, deaths, diseases, that 
age and kill us; it’s the way people look and laugh, and run up the 
steps of omnibuses’Qccefe’s iioo/d). 

The use of imagery to connect, different moments in the novel, 
and CO form patterns apart from character and plot, becomes more 
confident and consistent in Mrs Dalhway (1925). Images, in Virginia 
Woolf’s novels, are even carried over fi-om one book to another. 
‘Darkness drops like a knife over Greece’, in Jacob’s Room; Mrs 
Dalloway 'sUced tike a knife through every tiling’ ; again in Mrs Dallo- 
way, Peter Walsh is frequently described as playing witli a knife, and 
it is connected with his habit of ‘making one feel, too, frivolous; 
empty-minded; a mere silly chatterbox’. The image of a knife is - 
also used m To the Lighthotise, in connexion with Mr Ramsay, to 
describe the ruthlessness and insensitiveness of the male intellect, 
as opposed to the feminine imagination of Mrs Ramsay. (There is, 
perhaps, too, a suggestion here of Time’s ‘scythe and crooked knife*, 
one ot the themes of Shakespeare’s sonnets.)® The use of the back- 
ground ot the rhythm of the waves when evoking those isolated, 
significant moments in experience with which Virginia Woolf is so 
concerned, appears in Mrs Dalloway, looking forward to the extended 
use ol this im^e in To the Lighthouse and The Waves. A mood of 
serenity and resignation is usually conveyed by this image (though 
sometimes the thundering of the waves can suggest tenor). The 
hypnotic rhythms of the falling waves induce the appropriate res- 
ponse in Mrs Dalloway ; ‘ “Fear no more,” says the heart, committing 
its burden to some sea, which siglis collectively for all sorrows, and 
renews, begins, collects, lets fall’. One cannot help feeling that lltere 
IS a certain complacency in the novel here, and it appears again in 
the character of Peter Walsh who, growing old, ‘has gained — at 
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That, unfortunately, is what appears to have happened to Virginia 
Wooit herself. Tk' I’Vaues {1931) deals with die theme of the progress 
of time, the days, months, and seasons following each other like the 
waves and ending, for the individual, with death. There are beautiful 
passages, such as Bernard’s final monologue, with wliich the novel 
concludes, but no sense of a larger pattern or rhythm. Tk Veers 
(1937) contains, near the beginning, a flash of the old satirical wit in 
the description of the hypocrisy of Colonel Pargiter and the death, 
after a painful, protracted illness, of his svife. The novel, as a whole, 
shows signs of tiredness, and is dull and monotonous. It ends with the 
sun rising on a new day, ‘and the sky above the houses wore an air 
of extraordinary beauty, simplicity, and peace*. It is a conventional, 
not a strenuously achieved ending, like the serenity of the conclusion 
of To the Lighthouse. There is a reference to ‘the heart of darkness’, 
the title of Conrad's tale, and it also appears at the end of tlie post- 
humously published Between the , 4 ds (1941). The heart had gone out 
of Virginia Woolf’s work. 

Thai her genius had burned itself out is confirmed by the six pre- 
viously unpublished short stories at the end of A Hmmted House 
(1944). Her short stories, despite some brilliancies, tend to confirm 
die sense of a minor talent. Yet if she is not among the very greatest 
of English novelists, her fiaion leaves one with the impression of a 
delicate and subtle ardst in words, who upheld aesthetic and spiritual 
values in a brutal, materialistic age. Mr E. M. Forster reminds one 
of the permanent significance of her work: 

Order. Justice. Truth. She cared for these abstractions, and 
tried to express them through symbols . . . The epitaph of such 
an artist cannot be written by the vulgar-minded or by the 
lugubrious ... She triumphed over what are primly called 
‘difficulties’, and she also triumphed in the positive sense: slic 
brought in the spoils. And sometimes it is as a row of little 
silver cups that I see her work gleaming. ‘These trophies,’ die 
inscription runs, ‘were won by the mind from matter, its 
enemy and its friend,’ 

{Two Cheers for Democracy) 

To these eloquent words one may, perhaps, add the comment that 
Virginia Woolf had not only the sensitiveness, poetry, and iniagina- 
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tion of Mrs Ramsay. She retained and exemplified te 
and heroism of Mr Ramsay and of Leslie Stephen, her hcher. 

NOTES 

1. The quotations from the works of Virginia Woolf are taken from the 

uniform edition, published by the Hogarth Press. 

2. Sec D. S. Savage, The mihereJ Braiub (1950), quoted by Arnold Kettlem 
All htreduction to the Eii^iisIrNovel, Vol- 11 , p. IQS- 

3. for the itiducnce of Turgenev on Virginia Woolf, see Gilbert Phelps, 
The Russian Novel in English Fiction, pp- i 3 -“ 7 - 

4. See the review by Q. D. Leavis in. Scnitiny, Vol. VII, No. 2 (September 

1938). 

5. See Frank Swinnercon, The Georgian Literary Srene (Everyman’s Library), 
ch. xni, and J. K. Johnstone, The Bloomsbury Group. 

6. Dr Leavis might find in Virginia Woolf’s notes on D. H. Lawrence an 
interesting foomote to his accounts of the social prejudice and intellectual 
aatagonism shown by J. M, Keynes and his circle and others. 

7. Perhaps Virginia Woolf is indebted for the idea to Flaubert: ‘what 1 
should like to do is to write a book about nothing, a book with no reference 
to anything outside itself, which would stand on its own by the inner strength 
of its style, just as the earth holds itself without support in space, a book which 
would have hardly any subjea, or at any rate one that is barely perceptible, if 
dm were possible’. Letter to Louise Colet (l6 January 1852), quoted by 
Miriam AUott, Novelists on the Novel, p. 242. 

8. Cp. Nos.’ 95 and 100. 

9. J. W. Graham, in ‘A Negative Note on Bergson and Virginia Woolf’ 
{Essays in Criticism vs, No. 1, January 1956). argues convincingly that the 
influence of Bergson on Virginia Woolf was both more general and limited 
"han has frequently been assumed. 

to. E.g. Peter and Margaret Havard-Williams: ‘Mystical Experience in 
Virginia Woolf ’s The IVaves’ (Essays in Criticism iv. No. i, January 1954). 

II. Fitz-james Stephen; Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, p. 353 (2nd ed., London, 
874). quoted by William James, Selected Papers on Philosophy (Everyman’s 
-ibraiy), p. 124. Virginia Woolf possibly read the passage in its original context 
a Williattt James’s The IVill to Believe (1897); she was also, of course, a great 
idmiter of the plulosopher’s brother, the novelist Henry James, to whom there 
ire some interesting references in A miter’s Diary. For the intellectual back- 
pound of the Stephens, see Q. D. Leavis’s article on Leslie Stephen, Scrutiny, 
Vol. VII, No. 4, March 1939, and the study by Noel Annan. 

American academic studies are ‘Mythic Patterns in To /he 
Ushthouse' ^/Joseph Blotner, p.m.i,.a.,ixxi, September 1956. pp. 547-62 and 
Vnioa in To the Lighthouse’ by Glenn Pedersen, P.M.L.A., uccm, December 
1938, pp, 5S5-6C0. 



L. H. MYERS AND BLOOMSBURY 

G. H. BANTOCK . 

The work of L. H. Myers (1881-1944) presents at least two points of 
interest. There are the novels in themselves - one of which, at least, 
is of sufiident merit to warrant inclusion among the best of the last 
fifty years (and the company would not be targe); and there is what 
has happened to the novels - the literary situation in England which, 
white continuing to find significance in the work of any one of a dozen 
inferior writers has, after the first mostly adulatory reviews, quietly 
ignored Myers’s work. As might be guessed, the two points are not 
unconnected; and by defining the attitude to experience that Myers’s 
work entailed and by examining the particular nature of his moral 
preoccupations, something will already have been done to uncover , 
the motives behind the neglect. Indeed, the use of the word ‘moral’, 
necessarily forced upon one in the most preiimmary consideration of 
the novels, may already have provided a clue. 

Frederic W. H. Myers, Leo’s father, an essayist and poet of minor 
distmcTion, was one of the founders of the Society for Psychical 
Research, in 1S82, an undertaking which interested a number of the 
best minds of late Viaorian intellectual society. Thus, Leckhampton 
House, Cambridge, at which the young Leo was brought up, became 
a centre ot‘ intellectual life attended by many of the distinguished 
minds ot the late Victorian period, Henry Sidgwick, Montagu Butler, 
Lord Rayleigh, F. W. Maitland, Balfoun, Lyttletons, and many others. 
This was the Catnbridge of the Puritan-Whig tradition of common 
sense and the dry light of reason, as Leslie Stephen described it. 
Though F. W. H. Myen was subject to a more turgid emotionalism 
than were many of his friends, his major preoccupation v.-as still 
prnnariiy rationalistic and moralistic - the attempt to prove, by 
controlled scientific experimentation, the immortality of the souL 

To the father the common enterprise of psychical research provided 
an adequate social and intejieccual milieu. Given the particular 
ciraijtnstances of the breakdown of dogmatic creeds in the lace Vic- 
torian era, psychical research was obviously something to engage the 
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initancc, by creating ail sorts or sensibility as equal in import- 
ance, and ad manifestations oi character as standing on 
same plane of significance, adds nothing to his achievement, 
but o^y draws attention to himself as aiming at the exaitadon 
of a rather petty form of aestheticism. 

Thus Myers seeks to be a ‘connoisseur’ of character, and criticizes the 
lack of moral and spiritual discruninarion which fails to appreciate the 
‘deep-seated spiritual vulgarity that lies at theheart ofour civilization’. 

Hence it is the exercise of the moral iudgement which actuates 
the discriminations among his characters. His novels, though they 
appear at first sight to be remote in subject-matter, arc in faa striaiy 
contemporary; and he worked out in them, after the manner ol his 
own Jali, some of his most pressing personal problems, cltieSy the 
problem which he remembered exercising him from his childhood: 
‘Why do men choose to live?’, and the problem of penonal relation- 
ships. What he investigated through hft ‘serious’ characters was the 
possibility of a way of life which should at once stand the test of a 
morally fastidious taste and end his feeling of social and personal 
isolanon. The books, therefore, are peculiarly autobiographical. 
Fundamentally, as I have suggested, his mind was of a reh'gious 
tcndencs”, his major work, T/ie Near and the Far, is set in India in the 
sixteenth century, because this not only allows him the detachment 
from striaiy local and contemporary settings that, significantly, he 
always needed, but permits him to explore a selection of Eastern and 
Western approaches to the problem of ultimate ‘Being’. 

In i fa .Vrjf and the Far, Ranee Sita is pointing out to the Brahmin, 
Gokal, the extent to which she disagrees with her husband Amar’s 
outlook; 

'!, for my part, shall always aSirm what Amar denies. Be- 
tween us there is a gulf.’ 

Gokal leaned forward earnestly, The gulf lies not between 
those who affirm and those who deny, but between those who 
affirm and those who ignore. Listen!’ he went on ... ‘Funda- 
mentally your mind and Amar’s are similar in type; you both 
raise the same problems and the answers you give are the 
same in essence, if their substance is not the same. You advo- , . 
. cate life’s intensification, Amar its exnnguisiunent; but you 
both recognize imperfection and you both aan at perfection!’ 
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material spirit of the sodety of the day; to gain it the Orissers are 
prepared to oifend against the conventional moral code, even to com- 
mit murder. Yet, even when they arc successful, they feel themselves 
cut off in Earner’s ‘dreadful peace*. If the Orissers are the spiritually 
aware, they are, nevertheless, aware of themselves as the sclf-con- 
saous members of an efiece and dying social order, 

Myers's first novel, then, reveals quite starkly - too starkly - the 
problem; 'too starkly’ because the moral distinctions involved (die 
dichotomy between the Orissers and the Maynes) are too crudely 
made- wc descend too quickly to melodrama. There is more egotism 
in the make-up of the Orissers chan Myers seems aware of. At the 
same time, it was right that the concern for standards of conduct should 
not be regarded as illusory, even as chose standards are interpreted in 
the novel; and Myers does sense that the moral isolation of the Oris- 
sers !s equivocal, and that such isolation represents a dcsiccatiom 
Tlif ‘Clio’ hardly merits serious consideration; Myers wrote it 
because he wished Co produce something m the Aldous Huxley vein. 
It IS in The Ract oj the Flower (1935), three sections of The Neai 

ami the Far, that the implications of the Orissers are taken up and ex- 
plored more fully. The Orisser group - the sensitive and fastidious- 
reappear in the characters of Rajah Amar, his wife, Sica, and then 
son Jail, together with Amar’s brothcr-in-Iaw, Hari, and a friend, 
Gokal Tlirough the ‘education’ (using the word in the sense in which 
Hewy Adams employed it) of Jali we explore the effect of sociccy 
on .1 coung and sensitive mind and the pretentiousness of variou; 
social md artistic circles is revealed. The Rajah himself, mature anc 
critically aware of the corruptions of the world, seeks to retire from 
an active to a contemplative life. But his political responsibilitic 
for his small state and the struggle for the throne which is bound tc 
break out between Akbar’s two sons, Salim and Daniyal, after the 
emperor's death, ensure that the contact between the ‘fastidious’ 
group and the rest of society shall be much closer than in The Orissers. 
The Raj.ih believes in an absolute division between the political and 
spirit tiai life. He imagines that he can readjust his allegiance in 
accordance with expediency alone, on the principle of ‘Render unto 
Caesar’. He docs not realize that the policy and the person arcincx- 
tncably bound together. For he feels that, despite his personal dis- 
taste for Damyal, he can side with han on purely abstract grounds. 
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It is not until Daniyal by a superficially trivial, but brutal, aa of 
cruelty reveals the corruption of spirit v/hich he represents that the 
Rajah strikes at the prince with his sword. The action is unavailing, 
but symbolically Myers Iras indicated that the evil of the world is a 
quality of the personality and must be met by opposition and action. 

There are various gross manifestations of the trivial materialistic 
outlook in India m the book. Myers’s analysis of the Pleasance of the 
Arts, a meeting place of contemporary aesthetes, has interest beyond 
the novel, for here he is satirmng a prominent literary group of his 
times, Bloomsbury. 

Daniyal, the leader of the Pleasance, is the ‘poet, the Artist, the 
enraptured lover of Beauty’. The camp glories in its independence of 
thought, its firecdom from conventions, its emandpation fi-om the 
Philistine and the Prig. It casts off ‘dreary actuality’ and basks in the 
glitter of its own pretentiousness. Here everybody flatters himself 
that he is somebody; ‘in artifidaiity the spirit finds its own true life’; 
revolt is the order of the day, revolt against the old, outworn con- 
vcnrions, prejudices, and, above all, ‘the bullying, nagging dbposition 
of nature’. A closer acquaintanceship with the members of the Plea- 
sance shows, however, that the camp has its own inverted orthodoxy. 
Not only is the apparent freedom of the camp entirely illusory, for 
all its inhabitants are bound by a rigid necessity to sliare the same vices 
and applaud the same apparently heterodoxal opinions, but they 
also depend basically upon a 

solid, shockable world of decorum and common sense. They 
had to believe that a great ox-like eye was fixed upon them in 
horror. Without this their lives lost their point. 

It is not hard to see why Bloomsbury was distasteful to Myers; for 
Bloomsbury was aesthetic rather than moralistic, even though its 
outlook was profoundly influenced by a work on moral philosophy. 
The last chapter of G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica, where his intui- 
tionist moral theory led him to set up personal relations and a sense of 
bauty as the two supreme goods, formed the starting place for the 
development of an aesthetic philosophy to which the Bloomsbury 
r intellectuals subscribed with varying degrees of personal emphasis. 

] Mr Clive Bell, in defining what he understood by Civilization, de- 
5 elated that ‘Works of art being direct means to aesthetic ecstasy 
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are direct means to good’. The potentiaJ value of a work of art lay 
in the fact that it codd ‘at any moment become a means to a state of 
mind of superlative excellence’. The aim of every civilized man was 
the ‘richest and fullest life obtainable, a life which contains the maxi- 
mum of vivid and exquisite experiences’. Civilized man desired 
‘complete self-development and complete seltexpression’. 

Wliat Bloomsbury made of Moore’s doctrine, then, was subjecti- 
vist and aesthetic, something very different from Myers’s transccn- 
dentalist position. As Keynes put it in his Memoir: 

Nothing mattered except states of ntind, our own and other 
people’s, of course but chiefly our own. These states of mind 
were not associated with action or achievement or with conse- 
quences. They consisted in timeiess passionate states of con- 
templation and communion, largely unattached to ‘before’ 
and ‘after’ ... 

The effect was to ‘escape from the Benthamite tradition'- there was 
no place for social effort or moral strenuousness of the Victorian 
type; 

... social action as an end in itself and not merely as a lugu- 
bnous duty had dropped out of our Ideal, and, not only social 
action, but the life of action generally, power, politics, 
success, wealth, ambition ... 

The inti-traditional element in all this was strong: 

We claimed the right to iudge every individual case on its 
merits, and the wisdom, experience and self-control to do so 
successfully . . . We repudiated entirely customary morals, 
convention and traditional wisdom. 

The selt-regardmg mind, then, freed itself from locality and back- 
ground which might have carried a hint of continuity and obligation. 
This represents a position very different from that to which Araar 
came, with its underlying acceptance of social responsibility. But what 
Myers particularly detested was the Bloomsbury ‘tone’, the element 
of communal self-congratulation implicit in the self-conscious spirit 
of social aloofness and ‘difference’ : ‘The life of a first-rate English man 
or woman , urged Mr Clive Bell, ‘is one long assertion of his or her 
personality m the face of unsympathetic or actively hostile environ- 
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ment.’ {Civilization.) Roy Harrod, in his book on Kcjtics, reveals 
something of the origin and behaviour of the group. It developed 
from ‘The Society’ at Cambridge; not all members of Bloomsbury 
had been members of the Society, but Bloomsbury was, undoubtedly, 
‘strongly influenced by some who had been m.cmbcrs’. Its growth 
was spontaneous rather than contrived; but frequent meetings and 
social intercourse induced a reasonably homogeneous outlooL The 
intimacy of personal relationship manifested itself in a private lan- 
guage; letters and talk between members abounded in esoteric jokes 
and allusions. It is true that members criticiaed each other, frequently 
m a spirit of mockery and raillery, and often displayed considerable 
differences of opinion ; but the criticisms themselves implied a conmion 
acceptance of iconoclastic irreverence for all normal taboos ai'.d con- 
ventions: ‘they shared a taste for discussion in pursuit of truth and 
a contempt for conventional ways of thinlhng and feeling’, admits 
Mr Bell, while seeking to deny any real homogeneir/ of outlook 
(Old Friends). Such protestation of liberty of e.\'pression and a per- 
vasive scepticism of outlook formed a barrier against an outer svorld 
in the grip of superstition and convenrion. Thus there came to be a 
Bloomsbury manner - composed of mockery, ‘gentle dissection, fun, 
and ridicule', all ‘in the greatest good humour’. There was even a 
Bloomsbury voice; 

The voice was emphatic but restrained. Certain syllables, 
or even letters, were rather strongly stressed, but not at all m 
the manner of a drawl. The presupposition of the cadence was 
that everything one said mattered. Emphasis had to be applied. 

(R. F. Harrod: The Life oi John .Maynard Koyni.^! 

In Bloomsbury, then, it might be said, as Myers so iromcally wrote 
of the Pleasance: 

Here you might come across people of every variety - e\c^ p; 
one, the commonplace. Dull, conventional people - r. 'pl. 
who weren’t lit by the dtvinc spark, had no ehaiiei or p oo. p 
admission here. Daniya! had thrown away the sha.kK ■■! 
ordinary prejudices and cant. 

In this, the reasons why Myers, who had tomuJ 
bury acqumntanccs, gradually but etfecn..!' ji-'Oiiati. 
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from 'die group become clear. They were both moral and 
personal 

The Pool of Vislmti, Myen’s condhuanon to conclusion of 
The Root and the Flouter, contains the positive answer to the mere~ 
tricious materialist world of Akbar’s India. In the story of Mohan 
and Damayanti, Myers reveals the positive nature of a manned re- 
lationship based on complete candour as between absolute equals 
working through communion with transcendental powers...',^ 
communion', says the Guru, the wise man who defines, coo overtly 
for good novel writing, the moral implications of the book, ‘is 
through the Centre. When the relation ofman and man is not through 
the Centre it corrupts and destroys i^I£’ This notion, ofcourse, was 
very similar to liat expressed in Martin Buber’s I and Thou. 
Personal relationships conceived in such terms - a very difierenc mat- 
ter &om Bloomsbury’s conception of them - Myers believed to be 
capable of infinite extension in a manner which would finally over- 
throw the old, stratified social order, represented here by Rajah 
Bhoj and his svife and their cult of first-rateness. And in the 
tionship between Mohan and Damayanti and their peasants a new 
brotherhood of man b foreshadowed. At their house Jali dbcems 
a correspondence between the outward things and the inner 
landscape of hb mind - the ‘near’ and the ‘fer’ coalesce. The material 
requirements of everyday life are spkitualired in true community. 
Over all b Vbhnu - and Vbhnu b a preserver. 

This last novel contains Myers’s dream of spiritual home. Someone 
suggested, as he stated, that ‘I put serenity into the hook insteadnf 
finding it m my life’. And he accepted tins as being ‘shrewd, and, in 
fact, right’. But he went on, in the same letter, to observe that the 
Guru does not preach a doarinc of serenity nor do any of the other 
charaaers find a resolution of their difficulties and confficts, A life 
of effort was always necessary because it implied a transcendence 
of self in relationship to others. It b thb that makes the vision of per- 
sonal relationships mature and convincing. Here, at any rate, faith 
and community could combine. In the teal world Myers thought 
that they would manifest themselves in coramunbm; during the last 
years of hb life he became violently pro-Russian. Yet he held such 
beliefs with the vehemence of desperation. In hb own life, he never 
found the community that he sought. ‘Many of my old Kends and 
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acquaintances move in a world of thought and feeling that is distaste- 
ful to me’, be v/rote. And in the last five years of his life he withdrew 
from many long-standing friendships. 

It is significant that all the charaaers in his book inhabit imaginary 
cnvironm.cnts, places to which Myers himself had never been. 
Their problems are real problems as problems of the mind, but me 
cliaraaers themselves are rootless. Myers did not have, say, Gec.'-ge 
Eliot’s capacity, despite the intellectual nature of her mature life, for 
setting characters in an immediate and closely realiaed English en- 
vironment; nor did he, like Lawrence, possess the ‘spirit of place’. 
Myers’s characters exist rather as self consciousness than as indmatelv 
observed individuals. He was, in any case, never interested in the 
setting and he would brush aside praise of his descripth’c powers wids 
the remark that he was completely uninterested in descriprion.- 

Yet Myers remains an important writer. For one thing, he had 
integrity; behind his work there is a kind of moral honesr.' which 
refuses to be taken in by the worldly and the meretricious. His analy- 
ses of behaviour are often extremely acute; he realhed how very 
important group appredation is to man and had an unerrmg eye fer 
the sodal insincerity which marks a desire to be approved. Ke has, 
in &ct, a notion of the dvilized life, invoKang honesty and nankness 
of relationship, a basic genuineness of personality, winch saw be- 
yond the normally accepted criteria of such a life - polite conversa- 
tion and a dabbling acquaintanceship with the arts. He sees the 
inadequacy of liberal humanism for the sort of being man is; and one 
remembers certain scenes - Daniyal’s stepping on the cat’s head is m 
example - because they challenge the easy optimism ot the liberal 
tradition. He has, that is. a sense of evil. Had he had more ‘unacuu- 
tion’ in the Coleridgean sense - a quality necessitating a greater 
vitality, perhaps - he might have been a great writer. Greames' tie 
misses; but he is never trivial. Fundamentally he is senous, eoneerruih 
and intelligent; and in a literary world which seeiii' increaMng.N to 
find ‘amusing’ a term of critical approbation, lie haN not rer.iii^'>' 
favour. The neglect into which he has fallen invoke' a conimeiit >'!' 
our debilitation of standards; there are not bo main- w nh '' ' ' 

in our tinres that w'C can afford to neglect what he had to ' ii ■ 
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The object of criodsm, it is often said, is to obtain a ‘balanced view’ 
of the author criticized. But where the author in question is D. H. 
Lawrence (1SS5-1930) this is peculiarly difficult. Lawrence tends to 
stir up (to use one of his osvn phrases) a ‘bristling rousedness’ in his 
critics, and estiuntes of him both as a man and as a writer tend con- 
sequently to be exaggerated, one way or the other. He is not an easy 
author for the would-be judidous. The first problem the critic has 
to face is the daunting misture of kinds and levels in Lawrence’s writ- 
mst, due to the intimate and complicated relationship in it between 
the poet-novelist, the prophet-preacher, and the human case. It is 
easy to make rough-and-fcady distincrions: to say, for example, that 
Tin IVoman mho Rode Away comes Bom the artist. Fantasia oj the 
Unconscious ftom the preacher, and the poems biLookl we have come 
through ftom the man, the ‘difficult’ husband and lover, the subject 
for biographical speculation and psychological inquiry amateur or 
professional. But even in the works mentioned, the relation between 
the Jidcrent elements in Lawrence’s genius is not altogether simple, 
and when we come to consider such equally characteristic works as 
T/ie Capum's Doll or St Mawr or The Man who Died the complexity 
of the treatment required is obvious. No simple critical formula can 
be proposed. This is largely because Lawrence is like Byron or Tol- 
stoy, in that it is impossible to separate, for long, his workand his life. 
The work represents very often the writer’s living-through of ius 
personal problems and conflicts, as well as his more general pre- 
occupations; while the life comes to take on the shape of a symbolic 
story or legend, 

hi the case of Lav;rence the outhnes of the ‘legend’ are very familiar. 
The childhood of the son of a Midland miner and a woman of marked 
character, in a country village transformed by the mining industry, 
vdiicb helped to give us Sons and Lovers(i5ii) and TkeRambow{ic}ts), 
with their insights into the emotional and moral problems arising 
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between Itusbajid and wife, and between child and parent, in a work- 
ing-class environment; the youth and early m.miiood ofa provincial 
elementary-school readier, with an early succeis ai a writer which 
distinguished him as one of the most gifted of In's time; the union 
with a German wife of patrician origin, their later marriage wliidi 
(all ditficulties admitted) was to give so much sustciunce to the man 
and subject-matter to die writer; the conflict with tlie autiioritics 
over The ^Raiithow’s alleged immorality (as later over that of /a.'./y 
Chatlerley s Laver, 1928); the horrors of the v;ar-timc years, 'the 
nightmare described in fCr/i^ereo (1923), the petty persecution, iJic 
suspicion and fear; the utopian dream of Rananim, with its corol- 
laries partly absurd and partly sad; the years of restless v/amiering, to 
all quarters of the earth; the intense,- dilficult, usually aiuhivalcnt 
personal relationships with men and women both distinguiihcd and 
obscure; the temptations to primitivism and Messianism, explored 
and abandoned; the growing bitterness and depression, ilJmir.ued 
in the satirical quality of so many of Lawrence’s later stories, now ,j;jd 
then alleviated by flashes of gaiety, sardonic liuraour, and robust 
common sense; the long-drawn-out and pathetic struggle watt ill- 
ness, the death in his forty-fifth year - these tilings have been so 
much written about that detailed rehearsal of them ;s unritcessary. 
But die story will be read over again, ar.d preb-sbiy wid. more 
jeetivity as die years go by and the persenaiities aisi topic.*;. lies in- 
volved cease to irritate or to diven. LascTence is a p-srssn o';.*: fniure 
students of English literature and English civ-.iizasic.a y.ni i-ve '-o 
meet; and it may be said that his 'pencnality' is the ser.irsi ss-s 
for cridcism for the student of his life - nc: cr.iy hse L-.v-;e.'.--e 0: 
anecdote, the brilliant letter-writer, iournaiisr, ar.ii 
writer, but the wider penonalicy-partcm which infsr.a’.s L; .-'sas. , a 
work. Only one or two facets of Lawrence’: 'perss'u.-r/ Ci.-! is 
exaxnincd here; no comprehensiveiiess v**il cc asems^^-es.-, 
a clearing-away of some of the manifest ccszacxss sc ^ ^gm’.e:_i ..a. 
appreciation. 

Many of the works of Lawrence that .fiiiicw .ass i.'.-r-c 
period do present obstacles. Now it should ce la-C a; a — • - 

lie is most completely a peei these seem to cswppiss; v .-c'c -c 
ample, he is evoking the life of nature: net .asers./ — c 
nature-poets, but the ancient feeling or the ccisr-c ns_-' 
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human and inhuman power of the universe, wijicfa we may suppose 
archaic man to have felt, and which Lawrence, with that strong 
‘arcliaic’ strain in his genuis, can make articulate more wonderfully 
than any other modem writer in English. When this poetry appears 
in Lawrence - more often in his prose than in his verse - our doubts, 
objections, and questions arc silenced. But Lawrence is a novelist and 
story-teller as well as a poet of the cosmos, and when he deals in 
human relationships - and he himself described his own subject- 
matter as ‘the relations bersveen men and women’ - we are often 
disturbed and challenged, and sometimes repelled, by what we sense 
of the point of view of the author. This is not only because Lawrence 
preaches to the reader, and many of us dislike being preached to any- 
wav. apart from disliking what he preaches. Even when Lawrence 
is more fully an artist and makes us feel what he want us to feel, 
instead of insisting that we ought to feel it, bafflement and irritation 
often occur. It is at such times that our attention is drawn away from 
the work to the man behind the work, and we cannot but deviate 
into thoughts about those well-known sexual obsessions and social 
unease wluch critics and biographers have so much dwelt on. So we 
lose contact with the world of the author's imagination and find our- 
sel vc^ on the plane of ideas and opinions. It is easy then to discover that 
Lawrence as a morahst is thoroughly incoherent. Any attempt to 
mstituuonahcc liis moral, social, or political teaching would produce 
chaos - assunung we could unagine what the attempt would be like. 
Lawrciin. is too obviously generalizing improperly, and ac times 
errs'!), , from his own case. This is especially clear in the matter 
of sex, riKrc is obviously self-deception, hence insincerity, in a work 
like Thi- Phwwd Serpen/ (1926), with its insistence that a woman 
must nor seek complete physical satisfaction from the act of sex, but 
must find contentment instead in a reverent ‘submission’ to male 
‘author'ty’. 

But this disagreeable side of Lawrence, though it exists, is relevant 
to the iiterary student only in so far as tt reflects a failure in Lawrence's 
art. It IS true th.ar this failure is frequent and characteristic - perhaps 
cspeciaHy in those post-war years wlien the suftcring and defeated 
mood of the author is more evident, and coincides with, if it is not 
indeed partly due to, a decline in his creative powers. But we must 
be caretul to distinguish between those works of his which arc dis- 
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turbing in tbe wrong v/ay - thoic whidi deflect us on to (lie phne of 
opinions and arguments - and tiioic whicli arc healdiily disturbing, 
which compel us to a valuable reappraisal, and perhaps readjustmenr, 
of our familiar assumptions and attitudes. Rooglily speaking, sve may 
say that in his successful v;orks Lwccr.ee metkes us see the complexity 
of many of tlie concrete human sitoau'ons to which moral judge- 
ments are undoubtedly relevant, but whicli do not lend thcimclvcs 
to description and analysis in straigliifonvard moral terms, Tlius 
(v/hatever we may dunk of the success of the novel as a whole) his 
presentation in riarofj's Rcd[i<)ix) of the de.ad!ock in Aaron’s marriage, 
the impasse mto which Aaron's life has got, is so powerful that sve 
are no more inclined than we would be in real life to pronounce 
readily on the rights and wrongs of Aaron’s decision to leave lus 
wife and cluidren. It is not that v/e arc persuaded to excuse .■\aron, 
though as the novel goes on v/e soon realize tliat the author is on 
Aaron s side, kis rather that, ov/ing to Lavncncci art, v/e are able to 
see this sort of situation ‘in depth’ - in a way tliat we rxccly can, 
either in our own lives or in the lives of others. When it comes to ex- 
plaining trhy Aaron took the step that he did, Lawrence is pcriiaps not 
able to translate his ov/n convictions about tJie matter into art - not 
able to dramatize them.', the anutcur psyciiologist may indeed feel 
that this is because Aaron’s decisioa is not consciously cnoiigli related, 
in the book, to his difficulties revealed there in forming a relationship 
svith any woman and his curious quisi-homoscxua! rclationsliip witli 
the writer Bav/don Lilly. But what Lav/rence can and docs do is to 
shov/ how it happened. V/ese ihu the Aaron we meet in his pages 
would, and did, aa in this way. La'A-rence’s imagination lus been 
sufficient to provide the data, the ‘has’ of the situation ; though 
when it comes to intcrpretbig them, his imagination - perhaps be- 
cause of some personal psydiok^ ‘block’ - seems to fuiiaion les 


powerfully. 

Even where Lawrence has clearly Ellen mto special pleading, v/e 
:an find this fiilbess in the preseramer.t oftheisKii/er of the ntuation 
which gives us room to make up our own tnmds. And it sitould be 
added that Lav/rence’s didacricismistocxistically apt to turn into 
self-questioning; just as those works d his (like Ldy 
Um) where a kind of near-allegor^u-r.s^.:y u ccarly intended 
tumbto something more complex becaui^U-msace.m becom- 
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the gamekeeper, cannot but bring into the gamekeeper his own un- 
certamtics and self-mistrust. (A simpler example is the short story 
The Daughters oj the Vicar, in the character of the miner Durant, who 
represents instinctive ‘life’ in the fable, but who turns out to have 
intense inner difficulties.) It is notable that Laurentian didactic prose 
is at its best when it reveals, in its oscillatory, fluctuating movement, 
; this recurrent self questioning. 

Lawrence’s over-insistence on ‘telling’ us things - and sometimes 
telling us things we cannot accept - should not, then, be allowed to 
obscure from us the very real extent to which he often succeeds in con- 
veying the feel of aaual life and actual human problems. A man who 
spent so much of his life as Lawrence did in preaching to women, or 
to one woman, may fail (as Lawrence so often does) to pay due regard 
to the rules which govern valid argument, illustration, and proof; 
but this does not mean that he is lacking in the essential intelligence 
required of a novelist to realize the full human reality of the people 
who argue, puzzle, and suffer. Furthermore, the iimer stresses and 
strains wliich cause incoherence in the abstraa thinker may in the 
novelist and story-teller provide the creative driving-force. 

Perhaps it is something in Lawrence’s manner of writing, rather 
than liis matter, which has proved a stumbling-block for many riders. 
If we take up The Tales oj D. H. Lawrence - the volume which contains 
a great part of his most unquestionably successful work as an artist - 
we will soon be struck by an obvious difference in quality between 
Lawrence’s style and most of the educated English fiction we are 
accustomed to. Probably a superficial impression of tack of ‘style’ had 
counted for much in the opinion, once very common, that Lawrence 
is an uneducated writer. This opinion, stated baldly, is absurd. Never- 
theless, the quality in Lawrence’s style which prompts it is certainly 
there. When Lawrence lapses from his highest level he is apt to move 
towards Marie Corelli or Rider Haggard, not towards Galswortliy. 
In his good as in his inferior works he has something in common 
with the great ‘lowbrow’ best-sellers; the vitality which they have and 
the ‘middlebrow’ novelists have not, though the best-sellers ate 
coarse where Lawrence is sensitive and spiritual. He can use a 
vocabulary perilously like theirs in which to register his sharpest 
intuitions into modem civilized Ufe, and allow himself confident 
generalizations about racial, philosophical, and sexual matters which 
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hnvc a cone and ring uneasily zcminhcait of cJic intelteuaJ under- 
v;or d of Bnenh hrael', Counr KeyscrlLng, or Max Nordau. Tins is 
a pi y, because ic nounshes else various animosities ’.vhicJi crditiar,- 
vu gar sno cry, prudery, piiilistinism, or Biooinsbury superdliou> 
ness already have tov.-arda La-.vrcnce on otlicr grounds. 

But It IS now becoming common to praise the directness and 
vitality of Lawrences style in general. Wliat seems stilJ an open 
question even among ius admirers, is '.vhctlier he succeeded in c:-;- 
pressing Ins full powers in self-sufficient svoriES of .art. It is sveli Imovni 
that Lav/rcncc rejected the traditional canons of structure and method 
m the novel. He wanted Arnold Bennett (the old mu-tator’) to be 
told that the prmaplcs Bennett invoked held good only for novels 
tto were copi« of other noVels. and he spoke in exasperation about 
the ossikrous skin^d-grief’ form which others v.'anted to impose 
on him. Some of what Lawrence said on tins subject can be dismissed 
as mere special pleading. A judidous admirer of Lav/rence will not 
dee Aaron s Rod or Kangaroo as triumplis of originality of form. They 
are meandering, repetitious, padded-out. Lawrence, esjiecially in ius 
later years, wrote coo much and wrote it too quickly. Nor can the 
artistic objection to a great part of his work be regarded only as a 
misguided application of the Flaubcrtian prindplcs which he rejected- 
Lawrcncc allows himself liberties, in v>'Ii3t purport to be svorks of 
fiction - works of imagination - wliich are incompatible vriLii the 
practice of any art, not merely the an of Fbubert. He openly aban- 
dons the pretence of dramatic objectiviry and admits tlut this or diat 
character is a mere mouthpiece. He addresses tiie reader directly, to 
explain, emphasize, or preach. He permits details from liis personal 
life, not fully coherent with the presented Caion, to get into the book. 

It is unnecessary to elaborate these faults. Much can be urged in 
mitigation: the drcumstances of Lavncnce’s life as a profesuona! 
writer, the treatment meted out to the novels on which lie did work 
hard, the growing urgency of his feeling (hence the ovcr.vroughr, 
violent, didactic tone so frequent in thox later books) about the 
decadence of modem dvilized life. But faults are faults. If Lav/rence i 
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the gamekeeper, cannot but faring into the gamekeeper his own un- 
certamties and self-mistrust. (A' simpler example is the short story 
The Daughters oj the Vicar, in the charaaer of the miner Durant, who 
represents instinctive ‘life’ in the fable, but -who turns our to have 
intense inner difficulties.) It is notable that Laurendan didactic prose 
is at its best, when it reveals, in its oscillatory, fluctuating movement, 
this recurrent selfquesdoning. 

Lawrence’s over-insistence on ‘telling’ us things - and sometimes 
telling us things vve cannot accept - should not, then, be allowed to 
obscure from us the very real extent to which he often succeeds in con- 
veying die feel of actual life and aaual human problems. A man who 
spent so much of his life as Lawrence did in preaching to women, or 
to one woman, may fail (as Lawrence so often does) to pay due regard 
to the rules which govern valid argument, illustration, and proof; 
but this does nor mean that he is lacking in the essential intelligence 
required of a novelist to realiae the full human reality of the people 
who argue, puzzle, and suffer. Furthermore, the inner stresses and 
strains which cause incoherence in the abstract thinker may in the 
novelist and story-teller provide the creative driving-force. 

Perliaps it is something in Lawrence’s manner of writing, rather 
than hb matter, which has proved a stumbling-block for many rmders. 
If we take up The Tales oj D. H. Lawrettce - the volume which contains 
a great part of his most unquestionably successful work as an artist - 
we will soon be struck by an obvious difference in quality between 
Lawrence’s style and most of the educated English fiction we arc 
accustomed to. Probably a superficial impression of lack of ‘style’ had 
counted for much in the opinion, once very common, that Lawrence 
is an uneducated writer. This opinion, stated baldly, is absurd. Never- 
theless. the quality in Lawrence’s style which prompts it is certainly 
there. When Lawrence lapses from his highest level he is apt to move 
towards Marie Corelli or Rider Haggard, not towards Galsworthy. 
In his good as in his inferior works he has something in common 
witli tlic great ‘lowbrow’ best-seDersrthevitahty which they haveand 
the ‘middlebrow’ novelists have not, though the best-sellers are 
coarse - where Lawrence is sensitive and spiritual. He can use a 
vocabulary perilously like theirs in which to register his sharpest 
intuitions into modem civilized life, and allow himself confident 
generalizations about racial, philosophical, and sexual matters which, 
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liave a tone and ring uneasily reminiscent of die intcIJectuaJ under- 
world of British Israel , Count Keyserling, or Max Nordau. Tliis is 
a pity, because it nourishes the various animosities whicli ordinary 
vulgar snobbery, pruderj’, philistinism, or Bloomsbury supercilious- 
ness already liave towards Lawrence on other grounds. 

But it is now becoming common to praise the directness and 
vitality of Lav/rence’s style in general. What seems still an open 
question, even among liis admirers, is whctlicr he succeeded in e.v- 
pressing his full powers in self-sufiicient works of art. It is v/cll Imown 
that Lawrence rejected the traditional canons ofstructureand method 
in die novel. He wanted Arnold Bennett (die ‘old iimtator’) to be 
told that the principles Bennett invoked held good only for novels 
that were copies of other novels, and he spoke in exasperation about 
the ‘ossiferous skin-and-grief’ form wliich others w.intcd to impose 
on him. Some of what Lawrence said on tliis subjea can be dismissed 
as mere spedal pleading. A judicious admirer of Lawrence will not 
cite Aaron's Rod or Kangaroo .is triumphs of originality of form. They 
arc meandering, repetitious, padded-out. Lawrence, especially in his 
later years, wrote too much and wrote it too quickly. Nor can the 
artistic objection to a great part of liis work be regarded only as a 
misguided application of the Flauberdan principles which he reiected. 
Lawrence allows himself liberties, in what purport to be works of 
fiction - works of imagination - wliich are incompatible with the 
practice of any art, not merely the art of Fl.iuberi. He openly aLin- 
dons the pretence of dramaric objectivity and admits that this or that 
character is a mere mouthpiece. He addresses tlie reader directly, to 
explain, emphasize, or preach. He permits details from lus personal 
life, not fully coherent with the presented fiction, to get into the book. 
It is umicccssary to elaborate these faults. Much can be urged in 
mitigation; die circumstances of Lawrence’s life .as a professional 
writer, the treatment meted out to the novels on which he did work 
hard, the growing urgency of liis feeling (hence the overwrought, 
violent, didactic tone so frequent in diose later boohs) about die 
decadence of modem civihzcd life. But faults are faults. It L 
to be defended as an original artist of the novel, it will noi 
strcngdi of Aaron's Rod or Kangaroo. Each has the mal.ings 
novel: but these are lost in a wilderness of preaching, .autol 
and journalism. 
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• Nor will The Plumed Serpent or Lady Clidttcrley’s Lover serve to 
substantiate the artistic claim for Lawrence. These he certainly worked ' 
hard on, especially the latter. They are different ffona one another, and 
their didactic messages difier. But they have tliis in common, cliat the 
writer is concerned with a single-minded intentness to ‘put over’ tiiose 
didactic messages. Certainly his own maxim (in Studies ' in Classic 
American Literature, 1923) ‘Never trust the artist. Trust the tale- applies 
to those two books. The tale can , get. the better of the artist. The 
fantasy-revival of the old Mexican paganism in the one, and the 
insistent sexual outspokenness in the other, do hot make up the whole 
interest of The Plumed Serpent and Lady Chatterky. The &bles them-, 
selves, in important points,' do not serve the unequivocal purpose tliey 
were mean*- to serve. The Plumed Serpent in places can impress and 
move the reader who is most convinced that Lawrence’s aim in this 
book was tragically mistaken and perverse - as well as being some- 
what absurd. Lady Chatterky’ s Lover can inspire a sympathy with 
Clifford which was probably not intended, but can be genuinely 
grounded in wlut the story telb us. But neither book can be ‘lived 
in’ ; tltat is, neither book creates an imagined domain m which the 
reader simply finds himself, and finds for himself the moral bearings 
of the world which the artist has imagined; a world winch we ate 
not |ust told about, but wliich seems to exist in itself and be dis- 
covered by us. In these books, as in other stories of Lawrence, the 
poles ot truth and falsity, good and evil, sickness and health are im- 
posed by the dirca moral intervention of the author. The books 
cohere as wholes and make sense (morally speaking) only if iopked 
at from a point of -view already predisposed to accept the author’s 
ideas Too much of what seems to come out of genuine experience 
has p;issed through the moralist’s filter. The high proportion in these 
books of merely sketched, diagrammatic characters is significant. 

Now It IS easy to show - from explicit remarks of Lawrence’s in 
the novels, as well as in his criticism and in letters and so on - that in 
dns didacticism Lawrence was going against liis own proclaimed prin- 
ciples. What is harder to make out is just what positively tliose prin- 
ciples come to: just wiiat is the formal charaaer of the works that do 
come more or less completely our of ‘pure passionate experience’. 
Some may tlunk that Sons and Lovers b die text to choose in order to 
dbeover this. It b rightly one of the best known and most popular of 
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Lawrence’s books. But much chat is essential to the study of tawr^nu-'e 
would be missed if we took that nova as fully repa-seutauve. U is 
certainly the easiest to understand, being the only one ot his nm- 
rate books which is like an ordinary novel. Though mucli ot it^taki'S 
on a fuller significance when we know the rest of Lawrence s litc 
and work, it is self-sufficient and undoubtedly the novel that a reader 
ignorant of him should begin with. Furthermore, the life-choice.s 
that the hero, Paul, makes in Sons and Lovers show their consequences 
in Lawrence’s later work. Some have thought that in Paul’s failure to 
see through his mother’s pathetically false values, and in the cnielty, 
due to his mother’s thwarting of liis development, shown in his 
attitude to his father and later in liis treatment of Miriam, we dis- 
cover Lawrence himself taking the wrong turning. But however this 
may be, Paul’s choices are selfiexplanatory witliin the book itself. If 
in some respects it seems to be a confessional work, the power of the 
literary artist is shown in the objectivity with which the confession is 
treated. Yet Sons and Lovers is the work of a potential rather than an 
actual genius. Its great superiority over Lawrence’s previous novels - 
The While Peacock (1911) and The Trespasser (1913) - lies in its free- 
dom from literariness. They are over-written: the directness and 
naturalness of Sons and Lovers mark the great literary evolution which 
b the result of Lawrence’s decision (encouraged by ‘Miriam’) to deal 
directly with urgent personal matter. But by reason of its very merits 
it cannot be a triumph of imagmation. There is little in the book to 
make us feel that the author’s future strength would lie in the imagin- 
ing of characters and themes outside his immediate personal situation. 

In thb respea it shows no clear anticipation of the best parts of The 
Rainbow. 

h b The Rainbow, together with Women in Love (1920) and the 
best of the tales, on which Dr F. R. Leavb, in his study of Lawrence, 
lias chosen to lay the main stress.^ And whether or not we can go all 
or most of the way with Dr Leavis in what he says about Lawrence 
in general, I am sure hb selecdon here b nglrr Anri out of thb selec- 
tion Women in Love seems a suitable pardenkr choice to Hitt;— 
Lawrence’s mature an. Lawrence seems" to have thought it, ttceder 
with The Rainbow, hb greatest work - rhnnrrd fu later yean ib ccs- 
occupation with the Charterley book may have caused hne cr isr 
lib judgement. Dr Leavb, having: given: good reasons fbrenederr 
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(despite the cany-bver of names of characters) as a separate work &om 
The Rainbow, ranks it above the earlier novel. Whether this is so or 
not, it seems clear that it is best considered as a separate work (though 
one initial problem that confronts the reader oi Women. in Love, the 
uncertainty about the social status of the two girk Ursula and Gudrun 
whom he meet in the fint chapter^ is cleared up if we come to the 
later novel from the earlier). Perhaps it is a pity that IhwTcnce did not 
change the names of the characters who are carried over when he 
separated out the two works from theoriginallyenvisagedslnglenovel 
of The Sisters. The Ursula of Women in Love is not- like the Unula 
of The Rainbow. To simplify for the moment, Ursula of The Rain- 
bow, though quite convincingly dramatized and a girl, lives mainly 
out of the experience of the young Lawrence himself. The Ursula of 
Women in Love has much mote in her of Lawrence’s wife Frieda. Any 
effort by the reader to fuse the two Ursulas in his reading of Women 
in Love would lead to difficulties. It is true that the later part of The 
Rainbow - what bears on the failure of the affair between Ursula and 
Skrebensky - contains germinally some of the substance of Women in 
Love, But the connexion is thematic, rather than narrative. Women 
in Love is thus best treated separately. 

There are two reasons for choosing it, rather than its predecessor, 
for discussion. First, the cyclical, repetitive method of The Rainbow- 
is not hard to grasp, once it is seen for what it is. The book contains 
patches of local obscurity (as often with Lawrence, the love-scenes 
ate obscure), but it has not on the whole been found so radically 
puzzling as Women in Love. But above all Women in Love is. the 
more ‘modem’ of the two, the one in wluch Lawrence is more con- 
cerned with what we recognize as contemporary life. There is some- 
thing ot a pastoral, idealizing, idyllic quality about The Rainbow - at 
any rate, in the earlier part, before the advent of ‘modem’ life in the 
story of the diildhood and youth of the girl Ursula. That earlier 
part has a certain epic spaciousness wiiich is unlike anytliing else in 
Lawrence. The Rainbow compares with Women in Love, in tliis respect, 
as War and Peace docs with Anna Karenina. Its idyllic quality is beauti- 
ful. But that quality is only possible because of the background to the 
story, the older England which has gone for ever; it is the work of 
the Lawrence whom Dr Leavis can see as the successor to the George 
Eliot of The Mill on the Floss. Women in Love, then, is chosen here as 
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die more complex, difficult, and ‘modern’ of the two novels of 
Lawrence’s creative prime - not necessarily as the better. 

This novel can be, ajid has been, used (as in Dr Lea vis’s treatment of 
it) to show liow prose fiction takes over, in Lawrence’s hands, the 
thematic and symbolic method of poetry. Such tilings as Gerald’s 
treatment of his mare (in Chapter ix) or the episode of the cats (in 
Chapter xiii) will strike the reader even at a first reading as essentially 
poetic in this sense. But, effective as they are, they do not go far 
beyond the devices of previous fiction, in that they are die economical 
and vivid summing-up of a significance that lias already been made 
explicit. In chapters like that called ‘Rabbit’ (xvm), and most of all 
in the wonderful chapter called ‘Moony’ (xix), where Birkin, 
watched by Ursula without liis knowledge, throws stones into the 
water to shatter the moon's reflection, we seem to reach deeper levels. 
Their significance is not that they sum up what has gone before, but 
that they extend and deepen our awareness of what is happening 
in the novel. In chapters like these Lawrence justifies the claims that 
have been made for Iiim as a formal innovator who extends the range 
of the art of fiction. 
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adroitly done, and as the book gets going we are ready to assume that 
it is to be about marriage, and the varying attitudes of the two girls 
(who are already contrasted) to men in marriage. We are thus 
tempted to regard the girls as central charaaers. And indeed Gudrun’s 
attitude to Gerald Crich in this chapter, the nature of her attraction to 
him, does point forward to what their relationship is to become. But 
it soon becomes clear that the organizing principle of the novel is not 
to be found in the difference between the two girls nor in the theme 
of marriage. True, we are given to understand at the end that Ursula, 
the more sympathetic of the two girls, does marry Birkin. But this 
marriage has no climactic effea. if, then, we begin our analysis of 
Women in Love from what seems the natural starting-point, we soon 
get into difficulties, such as have made less analytically minded 
readers b the past give up die book b exasperation. 

It seems to me, then, that the structure - and hence the total mean- 
mg - of the book is better understood not by beginnbg at the natural 
starting-pobt suggested by the book’s title and the first chapter, but 
by beginnbg at what might be called the logical starting-pobt, 
which is Birkb. This is not to assume that as an actual fact of com- 
position Lawrence himself began here - though it seems significant 
that b an early draft of Womett in Love the book did begin with 
Birkb ’s meeting with Gerald on holiday on the Continent. All that 
is claimed is that the effective structure of the book is more clearly 
revealed by takmg Birkb to be the prbdpal centre of bterest. It 
may well turn out - indeed b my view it docs - that Birkb does not 
m the end have quite the land of central and standard-supplymg role 
b the book wb'ch Lawrence may have btended. But he is. after all, 
virtually a sell-portrait of Lawrence, and as such he carries whatever 
weight oi doctrbe about the relations of men and women is to be 
found m the novel. And it will be seen that aJ) the other principal 
charaaers and themes of the book are b a sense causally dependent on 
the conception of Birkb, 

Though modelled on the author, Birkb is definitely a character in 
me book and not overshadowbg it. He b exasperating and touchbg, 
protean, sometimes unpleasant, sometimes likeable, b a credible 
way. If hb peculiarities are Lawrence’s own, they are presented by 
Lawrence qmte objeaivcly. It b not even clear that when Birkb and 
Ursula are b confiia the reader’s sympathy b automatically pre- 
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undenrandableness of Ursula’s reaaion to it. We see him often as 
Ursula does in Chapter xi, where we hear of 

... this duality of feeling which he created in her ... his wotit 
derful life-rapidity, the rare quality, of an utterly desirable . 
man: and there was at the same dme this ridiculous, mean, 
efecement into a Salvator Mundi ' aa'd a Sunday-school 
teacher, a prig of the stiffest type. 

In this treatment of his self-dramatiaation Lawrence shows himself 
one of the great realists of literature. Not that he is always convincing 
in his treatment ot material &cts, settings, and milieux: anyone who 
has read much of Lawrence wiU know that that is not so. But when 
he is at his best he can give expression in the most eficctive way - in 
thedramatictreatmentofcliaractcr - to the refutation of that ‘finality* 
wliich Ursula here imputes to Gudrun*. the moralist's wish for, the' 
ultimate and definitive ‘placing’ of live human creatures in their life 
and growth, b relation to some static and preconceived notion of 
purpose and value. And correspondingly dte novelist’s positive 
achievement is the communication of a seme of life as it is lived, not 
merely b the day-by-day or moment-by-momenc fluctuations of 
perception and emotion, but b the shifts of judgement and attitude 
wbch are mevitable b any live human relationship. The result is that 
we are bvolvcd b the experiences described b a fuller way than as 
mere spectators, because we are made to feel that it is continuous 
■wth ours. Sometimes, bdeed, the bvolvement is too great, as b the 
quanels between Mr and Mrs Morel b Sons and Lovers, or Birkb's 
obscure battles witlt Ursula b this novel; the ‘frame’ of the book is 
broken and we are drawn bto the quarrel as if it were real life, forced 
to take sides, to want to btervene. This is a serious fault b the art, but 
it shows the strength of Lawrence’s conceptions: a strengtii which in 
his best work is surprisbgly compatible ■with the ‘distanebg’ that 
good art requires. But this compatibility would not be possible with- 
out the dual nature of the character Birkb. Lawrence is personally 
bvolved b him but - b the best passages anyway - witliout this 
btetfering with our sense of Birkb as a dramatic character, open to 
oyecrions which are forcibly put, bther by himself or by the tena- 
cious Ursula. 

Birkb, then, is a spokesman for Lawrence’s cliangbg moods. He is 
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in die novel, and the consequent embarrassing, embittered, and pro- 
longed epilogue to theii love-afiair, represent the wrong kmd of, 
relationship lietween a man and a woman. Bitkin has to escaf« from 
this. He hi also to escape from an inner temptation which he feels 
very strongly towards a cult of purely sensual, ‘mindless’ experience , 
evoked in the novel by a West African statuette which is introduced, , 
with effective dramaric symbolism, in the chapter called ‘Totem’; 
Here, of course, we have an instance of LassTcnce's fimous primitiv- 
ism, But we note that in the book it is a temptation svhich Birkin sees 
as sucL That sensual mindlessness, which he calls the ‘African way’, is 
a sort of barbaric equivalent to the sentimental Western idea of 
love which he feels to be decadent: but it coo he'supposes to be a 
produCT of decadence. But Birkin also thinks he must educate Ursula 
out of the sentimental and romandc love-ideal which she wants 
to impose on their reladonship. He senses behind it that devouring 
and essentially egocentric maternal possessiveness which readers 
of LawTcnce will not be surprised to learn that he regards as the 
enemy of human life and growth. It is this would-be ‘education’ 
of Ursula which makes up the mam positive part of the Birkin 
theme. 

This purpose of Birkin’s can be taken as the logical starting-point' 
of the novel. We have it foreshadowed in Chapter v, in a conversa- 
tion between Birkin and his friend Gerald Crich, in w'hich- Birkin 
asb Gerald the characteristically Laurenrian question: 'What do you . 
think IS the aim and object of your life?’ It is a characteristic question, 
because u demands, and permits, only a certain kind of answer, the 
kind that is suggested when Birkin says presently: ‘f find that one 
needs some one really pure single acaviry.’ It is also characteristtc 
because it seems to be as much a question asked of himself as of 
Gerald. Gerald finds some difficulty in answering, and finally admits 
that he has no answer to it, or to the equivalent question: ‘Wherein 
does life centre for you?’ ‘It doesn’t centre at all. It is artificially held 
together by the social mechanism’, is what he eventually has to say. 
Birkin agrees, but presses his view that ‘there remains only this perfect 
union with a woman - sort of ultimate marriage - and there isn’t 
anything else’, Gerald’s rejection of this idea of ‘ultimate marriage’, a 
rejection which expresses his essential nature, and the psychological 
consequences of that rejection, underlie the extended stoiy of his 
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Now we may. argue that Lawrences sense of proportion, and at 
times his sense of reality, desen him m some of his treatments of this 
theme. lUco and Sir Clifford Chatterley, for example, tne too slight 
as charaaers to bear the symbolic weight wirich their part in the 
chosen fable imposes on them. Wone than that, many of them, like 
Rico (though unlike Sir Clifford), are badly drasvn, unconvincing, 
and presented with such obvious animosity as to invalidate their 
functioning as art. But one of the notable things about Women in 
Love is diat the treatment of the Gerald theme is wholly convincing; 
Gerald as a character does really enact the symbolic role which he is 
assigned. He is done from within as almost no other diameters of diis 
kind are done in Lawrence: Lawrence is Gerald in important ways, 
and this identification is refleaed in the strong and deep relation that 
there is in the book between Birkin and Gerald, who are close fiicnds, 
ambivalent, intermittent, and obscure as the presentment of their 
fnendship is in chapters like ‘Man to Man’ and ‘Gladiatorial’. Law- 
rence is not weighing the scales this time; as a result he realizes much 
more fully the potentialities of the Gerald theme. 

So thoroughly, indeed, is the Gerald theme worked out that Dr 
Leavis is able to base on it the greater pan of his account of Women in 
Love. Once the intention behind the creation of Gerald is grasped liis 
drama is felt to unfold itself convincingly. Gerald’s strength, b a 
mechanical strength, a strength of ‘will-power’ and ‘ideals’. He has 
not the inner reserves to meet the mounting crisis of his life, and the 
strain in him is felt like the tighter and tighter winding-up of a 
mechanical toy which at last flies loose and bounds away to its final 
destruction. It is worth nothing that Gerald’s realistic status in tlie 
novel, as an efficient colliery-owner, does not (whatever Lawrence 
may have intended) derive its validity from any faithfulness to social 
history. The judgement on Gerald would still be valid even if tliere 
were in faa no general correlation between the qualities needed for 
success m industry and the particular malaise of wliich he is die vic- 
tim. The point of making him an industrial tycoon is symbolic: he is 
a man who makes the machine his god, and it is a god that Ciils. 

Yet Gerald himself is not a machine, but a human being, and by no 
means an unsympathetic one. Lawrence gives a pretty full account of 
his previous life and his background -his father, his mother with her 
significant ‘queemess’, due to the ruining of her life by her husband's 
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'idealism’, the childhood in which he acddcnully killed his brother. 
When he grows up his knowledge of his hither’s iiicffidcnt psterraiism 
as industrial magnate spurs him on to improve on and supersede his 
father. He makes himself cliident and ruthless, and tiiough the colliers 
hate bin they respect bm as they did not respect iiis fatlier, because 
even if he despises them and they knosv it, they arc slaves tliemsdves 
to the ‘values’ wliich he seems so successfully to embody. But his 
strength is not true strength. He lias limitations. The macbnc fails 
bm already in the ‘Water-Party’ chapter, where he ‘assumed respon- 
sibility for the amusements on the water’ -!csr tliis ‘responsibility’ for 
v/hat happens, the drowning of liis sister, sliouid seem too tenuous, 
the pobt is driven home by die failure of his attempt at rescue. And 
ironiciliy this cruel e.xprcssion of his hmitations comes just at the 
moment wiien he has been able to acbeve one of die rare moments of 
‘apartness' and peace wath the woman he loves. It is not Lawrence’s 
purpose to sliow that strength and tenderness arc incompatible. On 
dte contrary, it is Gerald’s inner svealmess wbcli is the coioilary of 
bs incapadty for true love. The slow disintegradon and death of his 
father brings sickcningly home to bm die void in his lift ’.vbcli 
‘will-power’ is powerless to fill. He turns m liis need to die woman, 
Gudrun. But it is part of the dialeaic of their relationsb'p - their simi- 
lar incapadty for true love - tliat diis need should cal) out in Gudrun 
the mockbg, destiuaive, malidous side of her nature. This has 
throughout been shown .as a possible development in Gudrun, and 
it is one of the ways in which the two sisters are shown as different 
types of woman. The dramatic consequences of the coiibct between 
the lovers arc worked out in the long dupier called ‘Snowed Up’. 
The final death of Gerald in the snow is only die s)anbol;c expression 
of the ine.\orabIc consequence of Ins lifc-defeatuig idealiun. 
Lawrence often uses the contrast of waniith and cold in a symbolic 
way; human warmth is a spiritual reviving-powcr in stories lil'.e Tr.c 
Horse-Dealer’'- Dau^luer or The Virgin and ihe Gipsy. Here tlie intense 
cold is the symbol of spiritual de.ath. ^ 

Everytbng in IVomen in Love that bears on tbs theme is imcly 
organized. And it is noteworthy that, although the drama of Genii J 
and Gudrun mostly happens on .in esoteric plane, most oi n is nude 
to happen .also on a plane where the orJiturs' criteria for succcniu 
fiction can be employed. In spite of some av.im-^^arJe critics, a general 
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credibility of charaaers and setting is necessary for successfiJ fiction. 
‘People don’t do such things’ remains a valid adverse criticism of a 
novel. Now, once the total structure of Womm in Lave has been 
understood - and it is this on the whole that has been found difficult - 
the characters do affect us as belongmg to a life we know, and be- 
having in keeping with it (given a certain amount of poetic licence in 
the presentation of the social setting). 

This keeping in touch with ordinary reality is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. It broadens the scope of the novel. It enables Lawrence to 
introduce, quite naturally, characters like Gerald's father and mother 
- indeed the whole of the Crich family - who are very relevant to the 
Gerald theme, and yet are given the kind of dramatic presence, 
natural dialogue, and ordinary credibility which the novel-reader 
expeas. Some of diem may be ‘odd’, but they are odd as people in 
real life are odd. Lawrence takes similar opportunities in depicting 
Birkin’s relation to Hermione, Much of this is on an esoteric level, half- 
conscious swirls of emotion, since Hermione is a sort of feminine 
counterp.art of Gerald, in her blend of domineering will-power and 
inner weakness, just as her need for Bitkin, which he knows, he 
cannot meet, is a counterpart of Gerald’s need for Gudrun. Yet Her- 
mione is vividly depiaed as a piauresque serio-comic cliaraaer, and 
her house-party makes the appropriate occasion for Latvrcnce to 
bring in some satire both on the ‘Establishment’ of the day and the 
sophisticated radical intelligentsia he had encountered in such quartets 
(he 'akes the cliance to pay off an old score against Bertrand Russell). , 
Even the chapters describing artistic Bohemian life, though their 
relevance is less obvious, have a funaion in making the Bohemian , 
side of Birkin’s and Gerald’s life more real, and in one place at least - 
the night Gerald spends with Holliday’s mistress - their bearing on the 
Gerald theme is important, as illustrating the superfidahty of Gerald’s 
attitude to sex. And there is no need to emphasize the funaional 
importance of minor charaaers like the artist Loerke, who plays his 
part in the climax of Gerald’s tragedy. Thus Women in Love has a 
structure wliich arises naturally from Lawrence’s firm grasp of his 
dual theme. The filling-up and population of the book seems thereby 
also to be accomplished with inevitability and naturalness. 

Women in Love, then, docs seem in part to justify the unusualness of 
its formal conception: a novel whose ‘plot’, if it is to be so called, does 
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not answer to the usual account of ‘ciuraacr in action’. Tijcrc is de- 
velopment, but it is at a deeper level than that of ‘pcnonalitj-’. It tiic 
whole book had a convincingness equal to what we find in the treat- 
ment of the Gerald theme, it could be judged an assured artistic 
success. But it suffers from a grave central wea-knciS. Tlie book's 
strong pattern derives from the contrast between the destinies of the 
two couples, and the subsidiary, though important, masculine rela- 
tionship between Birkin and Gerald. (We may compare the strong 
pattern given coAjiitj Kauiiiiia by Tolstoy’s use of the tlirce marriages 
of r\nna, Dolly, and Kitty, the ‘unliappy’, the ‘ordinary’, and tlie 
‘happy’ marriages respectively.) But what is the significance of tliis 
pattern in e.xpressing the intended total meaning of Icemen in Love'i 
Dr Leavis would liave us believe that the Birkin-Ursula relationship 
sets up a standard - or at least moves towards a standard - from whicli 
the Gerald-Gudrun experience is a deviation. But do we feel this in 
reading tlie novel? Surely what we feel in reading the novel is that 
Birkin too is a sick and tortured man, who docs not (e-\'ccpt at a few 
ideal moments which give rise to some of the worst writing in 'he 
book) achieve with Ursula the kind of fulfilment which he has made 
\ih raison d'etre. Perhaps if Lawrence had conveyed the positive quality 
of those moments - as distinct from the mere feeling of repose and 
relief after fighting and tension, whidi as always he conveys wonder- 
fully - our sense ofBirkin’s ‘normative’ standing in the novel would 
have been induced. But as it is, those ideal moments - .is in Cli ip'er 


XXiii, ‘E.xcursc’ - are among the weaknesses ot the book L.iw raise 
expresses the ineffable no better here by his obscure, rcpainous. peri- 
phrastic style than he docs in tlie notonou'-K dirs\ i p i '-ips ' of Lody 
Chaltcrley s Lover. And if it is urged ihat. eisai tin nature of the e x- 
perience in question, those portentous wordiiu 'ss ,ire all Ik sou o. 
that is enough to prove die enterprise nust iken. 

But this is not the most radical qucstimi To unciersran 
fully we must understand the state of mind ot tJu ^ 

wrote ofhim. It is true that ll'.'iruri m Loi\. as part of I n * 
presumably conceived befesre the horror ot the ss ar-years had closed 
down on Lawrence: conceived dur.ng the happs interval betwx-en the 
break with •Miriam’ .uid the coming ot the war. But it is hard not to 
sec in Birkin the Liwrence of 1916, amid the penury and misery of 
his life m Cornwall, and in his mind always the horror of the war and 
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the nightmare of suspidon and penecution. How else cm we explain 
Birfcin’s hatred of human life? ‘Mankind is a dead tree, covered with 
fine brilliant galls of people', he says, and there is much in die same 
strain. But this is a defect in a work of iinaginarion. Birfcin’s hatred is 
not clearly accounted for in particular terms. It remains in the book 
just a doiwee, an idiosyncrasy, which is so strongly rendered that it, 
seriously limits Birkin’s value as a representative of the norma) man. 
No doubt it is unfair to attack Women in Love on the ground that 
Birbn himself is obviously not a normal man. Some imaginative 
licence must be granted in the presentation of this experiment in 
love: for the character who thinks of making it to be at all convinc- 
ing, he would have to be rather unusual. But it is clear that Lawrence 
intended Bixkin to be searching for, and perhaps even eventually 
reaching, conclusions about the relations of men and women in 
marriage which could be held to be valid for norma! men. 

This suggests a more serious critidsm. For we cannot ignore 
Birkin’s own sense of his failure. After all, the last chapter, in which 
Birkin gazes down at the dead Gerald, is a final taking-up of the issues 
fint proposed between them in the chapter called ‘In the Train’. 
Birkin has come to realize that his ideal of ‘ultimate marriage’ was 
not suffident. It needed completion by the male relationship with 
Gerald. But this too has failed. What makes Gerald’s death tragic - 
and tlicre is an unmistakable note of tragedy in Birkin’s thoughts as 
he turns away - is not the death itself (Gerald is not a figure of tragic 
stature) but its effect on Birkin. And the whole effect of the book - 
tliough Birkin even at the end will not direaly admit this to Ursula - 
is to show that the kind of love he wanted is illusory. And to say tliis 
is not to bring extrinsic standards to bear on a work of imagination. 
It is what the work itself seems to say: pointing a moral of its own, 
which is not the author’s. 


NOTES 

I. D. H. Lawrence, Ncvelist, by F. R. Lcavis (London, 1955). 
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PART THREE ' 

‘Yes,’ said Stephen. ‘I will pass it time after time, allude to - 
it, refer to it, catch a glimpse of it. It is only an item in the . 
catalogue of Dublin’s street furniture. Then all at once I see it 
and i know at once what it is; epiphany.’ ■ 

‘What?’ 

‘Imagine my glimpses at that dock as the gropings of a 
spiritual eye which seeks to adjust its vision to an exact focus. ■ 
The moment the focus is reached the object Is epiphanised. 

It is iust in this epiphany i find the third, the supreme quality 
of beauty.’ 

‘Yes?’ said Cranly absently.* 

I do not think Joyce ever again expressed more clearly in analytical 
terms what he was after. This passage and the whole, more highly- 
wrought discussion on aesthetics in /I Porlrail oj ilte Artist is worth 
reading in conjuncrioa with Virginia Woolf’s well-known essays on 
modem ficHon and worth considering too, as Mrs Woolf does, in 
relation to the aims and achievements of contemporary French 
painung. Joyce is a far bigger figure than Vii^inia Woolf - his w'orb 
bristles with an intellectual and moral toughness which hers lacks - and 
it IS the measure of his superiority os a writer that his concern with 
the texture of reality should exercise itself b verbal and btellectua] 
rather chan merely visual or descriptive terms. Even if his empliasis 
on the word was to be, b the end, destructive, it was also his bcom- 
parable strength. 

It is right at this point to emphasize also the importance of the 
theory expounded by Stephen of ‘esthetic stasb’: 

An esthetic image ;s presented to us either b space or b 
time What is audible is presented b time, what is visible is 
presented in space. But, temporal or spatial, the esthetic image 
is first luminously apprehended as self-bounded and self-con- 
tained upon the imriicasurable background of space and time 
which IS not it. You apprdicnd it as out: thing. You sec it 
as one whole. You apprehend its wholeness. That is integritas ... 

... The radiance of which [Aquinas] speaks b the scholastic 
quiddi C3S, the whatness of a thing. This supreme quality is felt 
by the artist when the esthetic image is first conceived b his 
imagination. The mind in that mysterious bstant Shelley 
likened beautifully to a fadbg coal. The instant whereb th^r 
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remarkably convenient starting-point for the would-be initiate and 
one which requires the minimum of outside support. The reader need 
not know or worry that Stephen is to be Teiemachus; he will ^asp 
soon enough what is at this stage of the book far more important, 
that Stephen is his mother’s son and that the mother, though she is 
one and unique, is also something more impersonal, Irish and Catholic, 
and so ILoked - not just arbitrarily but in the complex inter-rclarions 
of life itself - with mother-figures more pervasive; and Stephen, 
though he is Stephen Dedalus, student and artist, mummer and 
pedant, is a little boy lost, partaking of the problems and nature of 
Hamlet and of Jesus, as well as of Parnell and Ulysses’ son. Ireland- 
Island is also all islands, the sea all seas, and the key in Stephen’s 
pocket has not just in the ordinary sense ‘dramatic significance' but 
is the archetype of al 1 keys, locking, unlockii^ ... 

Ulysses can be approached from a whole number of directions. One 
of the best, as Richard Ellmann’s fine biography indicates, is through 
an awareness of Joyce’s own life.^ The Homeric parallels, chough too 
heavy weather can be made of them, are important. ‘Homer is my 
example and his unchristened heart.’ No less than Yeats, Joyce turned 
to epic and mythology as a release from the tyranny of abstract ideas. 
Ulysses, like Joseph Ajidrews, is a comic epic poem in prose, and the' 
framework is no more arbitrary than that of Fielding or Cervantes. 
It is an epic with a difierence and the difierence is conveyed partially 
in the word comic, which Joyce in his later years would doubtless 
have found some means of linking verbally with cosmic. 

Bloom’s journey through a Dublin day, easier to plot geographic- 
ally than Ulysses' Odyssey, is given form by being seen svith all rules 
broken - from behind Homer. But one should most certainly not con- 
dude that Joyce’s interest in his hero is therefore schematic or second- 
hand. He does not just exist for the pattern. Frank Budgen, who saw 
Joyce frequently while Ulysses was being written and read passages as 
they were completed, relates that the author’s first question, on getting 
back a section of the manuscript, almost always bore on the con- 
vmdngncss of Bloom as a ‘character’, not on the effectiveness or 
subtlety of the presentation or method which appeared to be his fint 
concern in composition. Bloom was to be the fint complete all- 
round charaaer presented by any writer, an advance on Homer’s 
Ulysses. And the extraordinaiy thing is that, in a sense, the ambition 
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plot. You cannot usefully, compare the relationship ofEsth^ and 
Lady Deadlock, even chough they are in a very important sense search- 
ing for one another and are indeed daughter and mother, with the 
rebtionship of Bloom and Stephen. Nor does the word ‘psycho- 
logical', in its more workaday sense, help us much in defining this , 
new significance which Joyce expresses. Bloom’s need for a son is not 
to be thought of primarily in terms of an individual ‘psychological’ 
need. All the rime it is such concepts as the ‘collective unconscious’ 
that are the relevant ones. I think the continued influence of Roman 
Catholicism bn Joyce has been somewhat exaggerated. I do not see his 
later work as guilt-ridden. But certainly one of the inheritances of his 
Catholic youth was to be a life-long suspicion of liberal scepticism 
as an alternative to a philosophy. 

That is why, although Bloom’s Odyssey is rightly to be seen as an 
epic of disintegration, it is at the same time (before Finnegans Wake) 
the most consciously integrated book in history. The disintegration 
is - to make a division which can only be temporarily and perilously 
mamiained - in tfaecontent of the book, the mtegration is in the form. 
‘It IS not my fault that the odour of ashpits and old weeds and offid 
hangs round my stories’® Joyce had written o£ Dubliners, sixteen years 
before the publication of Ulysses, and had referred to Dublin as ‘the 
centre of paralysis’. In Ulysses the odour remains: Bloom’s fine waking 
aa IS to collect oflal from the butcher’s; Stephen (and later Bloom) 
watches the writhing weeds Uft languidly on the Dublin shore as he 
waits for his ash-plant to float away, the ash-plant (did it grow in an 
ashpit?) which is to be one of the key symbols in the climactic 
moments of the scene at Bella Cohen’s. And the paralysis rentains too, 
deep in the book. Mr Levin makes the point well: 

Streets intersect, sliops advertise, homes have patty walls and 
fellow-atizcns depend upon the same Svatcr supply; but there 
is no co-operation between human beings. The individual 
stands motionless, like Odysseus becalmed in the doldrums.* 

In this crowded Dublin, at least as full of leit-motivs and symbolic 
phrases as it is of human beings, nothing is achieved but a scries of 
epiphanies.’' Thitigs and people ‘belong’ only in the sense that tlicy are 
there and willy-nilly mingle with one another. No work - one might 
almost say nothing produaive whatever - is done. This lack of a 
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meant what he said and knew as well as James or Conrad or Hamlet 
the ramifications the of word conscience. ‘I believe that in composmg 
my chapter of moral history in exactly the way I have compoa'd it I 
have taken the first step towards the spiritual liberation of my coun- 
try.’® But Joyce the liberator worked in his own way. the exile’s way, 
through art, a conception of art not only above hut also below and 
around ai! other struggles, as many-worded as many-sided, reaching 
for the kind ofultimate involved in the word he used about Blooni- 
aU-round. 

It is not by chance that Ulysses ends vdth Molly Bloom’s half- 
awake reverie. The final chapter pushes to the furthest extent the 
‘scream of consdousness’ method - the attempt to find a verbal equi- 
vaienc for the inner thought-processes of a character. (‘I try to give 
the unspoken, unacted thoughts of people in the way they occur.’^'*) 
Joyce's purpose in developing this method is primarily to enrich his 
objective evocation of a total situation by adding a new dimension, 
another side to the many-sidedness of complex life. This attempt, 
though it has often been associated historically widi the development 
of psychology asasdence,isno more ‘sdentific’ than any other literary 
attempt to give the impression of reality. You cannot in the nature of 
things find a precise verbal equivalent for unformulated thoughts; the 
interior monologue may give the impression of an aaual thought- 
track, but it cannot do more than that. 

Joyce knew plenty about contemporary developments in psychi- 
atric research. He knew what it was to be Jung and easily fteudened.^ 
He did not live in Zurich for nothing. But while he used the material 
of modem psychology for his purposes (just as he used among much 
else a considerable knowledge of anthropology and scholastic 
philosophy and a life-long passion for vocal music), his aim was not 
that of the analyst, the sdentist. And he was hound to run up against 
an outstanding difficulty : you cannot isolate the individual’s consdous- 
ness from what is happening around and to him. Hence, throughout 
most of Ulysses, ‘stream of consdousness’ is mingled continuously and 
sometimes uneasily with objective narrative and the description of 
outside faa. 

In the final chapter ‘stream of consdousness’ finally comes into its 
own and for the simple reason that Molly Bloom is half-asleep. Slw 
is domg nothing and can therefore dispense with punctuation- Joyce, 
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ves of the Eternal Feminine, no more an act of volition t a 
ioumev of the river to the sea, v/ithout which life v/ould stop a - 
co^-ther, a possihih'ty which even Joyce does not seem seriously to 

contninipbce. 4^1 • 11 

Fiiitu'ctu V/idte follows Ulysses inevitably. If Bloom is an aJl- 

lorad character, Bixegens irehe is an all-round book. 1 think it is 
unrdliitic not to recognize it as - for better or wone -Joyce's master- 
p-ce and one of the great odd masterpieces of all literature. Taac it is 
‘^itdt.mteMcdtthmmy novel erzeuvm^^ cannot be denied; 
but most of the general theorericaJ rejecrions of it, became it is hard 
or quest or private, seem to be beside the point. Tne commonly 
expressed vietv that it is a ‘privaK’ cook, in the sense of invohnng a 
K-ecnen of the artists obligarion to communicate, is simah untrue. 
■Wha'oever Joyce vus up to Le was not begged down in the subjective 
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The case for Fimiegam IVdte is tliat it can, in its parts perhaps more 
than Its whole, delight the reader, acting'in such a way that ‘it awakens 
and enlarges the mind itselfby rendering it the receptacle of a diousand 
unapprehended combinations of thought’, and tljat these, combi- 
nations are not just arbitrary and casual but very often intimately 
connected witli the actual experiencing and interpreting of reality. 

It b not easy, in a few words, to substantiate this claim and one can 
only propose to the sceptical reader that he should, duly armed with 
some of the essential information garnered by Messrs Campbell and 
Robinson,'-'”^ take the plunge into one of the mote acci^ible areas of the 
book - say the opening of the ‘Shem the Penman’ passage (p. 169 ff.) - 
assured at least that in this of all books he will not be clieatirig .by 
starting in the middle. Better still, that he should Ibten, if he can find 
means of acquiring it, to the gramophone record in which Joyce 
himself reads a part of ‘Anna Livia PlurabeUe*. It should perhaps be 
mentioned, however, that thb particular passage is unusually lyrically 
‘attractive’ and may possibly rabc fiilse expectations. Those passage, 
both in Ulysses and Fiimegans Wake, in which the author indulges - 
rivers and seas seem to tempt him to it - in somewhat lush and easy 
rhythms do not show Joyce at hb best. 

The core of the method of Fiimcgaiss Wake b containedin a famous 
anecdote related by Frank Budgen: 

I enquired about Ulysses. Was it progressing? 

‘I have been working hard on it all day,' said Joyce. 

‘Does that mean that you have written a great deal?’ I said. 

‘Two sentences,’ said Joyce. 

1 looked sideways but Joyce was not smiling, I thought of 
Flaubert. 

‘You have been seeking the mot iusteV I said. 

‘No,’ said Joyce, ‘I have the words already. Wliat I am seek- 
ing is the perfect order of words in the sentence. There is an 
order m every way appropriate. I think 1 have it.' 

'What are the words?’ I asked, 

‘I believe 1 told you,’ said Joyce, 'that my book is a modem 
Odyssey. Every episode in it corresponds to an adventure of 
Ulysses. 1 am uov/ writing the Lestrygomans episode, which 
corresponds to the adventure of Ulysses with the cannibals. 

My hero is going to lunch. But tljere is a seduction motive in 
the Odyssey, the cannibal king’s daughter. Seduction appears 
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lowness! Sheols of houris in chems upon divans (revolted 
Stellas vespertine vesamong them) at a bare (O!) mention of 
the scaly rybald explained; Poisse!^* , 

In Finnegans Wake, narrative, in the more orthodox sense, which 
presumes a beginning and an end and implies, if not progress, at least 
development or decay, is dispensed with. Since this is a circular book 
the usual kinds of criticism are rendered more or less impossible, for 
ultimately all evaluation must depend on some objective reality against 
which the thing concerned will be judged, and this is precisely what 
Joyce denies us. It is impossible to be quite sure how far, or indeed 
whether, Finnegans Wake is Earwicker’s dream, for the question is, in 
the light of Joyce’s preoccupations, irrelevant. If rime, in the usmil 
sense of the term,isunimportantorillusory, judgements which involve 
the assumption that it is basic are automatically undermined. 

Similarly, it seems impheit in Joyce’s method that judgements of 
the more usual sort about the success or failure of specific images are 
inapplicable to his booL The very word image comes uneasily, 
L. A, G, Strong, who writes sympathetically about Joyce, suggests as 
the primary defea of Finnegans Wake that 

the two processes, from association to object, from object to 
association, seldom harmonise, and often create serious con- 
fusion.^ 

I think one is bound to come to this conclusion if one attempts to 
evaluate Joyce’s imagery by any objective criteria whatever. For ex- 
ample, in the passage (p. 528 ff.) in which Earwicker is copulating 
with his wife images from cricket abound. But why? What, apart 
from some purely verbal fun, do they give or add to the passage? • 
Indeed so visually irrelevant do these cricketing images seem that one 
would be tempted to assume, were it not for biographical evidence, 
that Joyce had never seen a cricket match in his life and had merely 
collected the terms from a study of Wisden. Judged by a normally 
acceptable objective standard I do not see how the conclusion can be 
avoided that this group of images is arbitrary and unsuccessful; but 
the snag about making such a judgement is that one has in the end no 
means of knowing what Joyce is basically trying to do. The ambigui- 
ties do not, as in a speech of Shakespeare, enrich and modify the 
meaning; they are the book itself. That is why it is so hard to discuss, 
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Icc alone j’udgc, F'mncgcas IFaliL’, Wlut, one is constantly brought up 
agahisr die question, is relevant to tvlut? Huckleberrj’ Finn’s signifi- 
cance in Fiiiiiiii’aiis IVake, for instance, seems to depend entirely on die 
chance of liis name - or are vve to imply that names are got by somc- 
diing more dian cliance? Ai'.vays in die later Joyce dicre is 
hovering in die air die suspidon that words have in thcmsth’cs 
some mystic significance. Because of Joyce’s refusal to commit 
himself to the proposition diat dream is less real than reality he ends 
up, it sometimes seems, with die implicadon diat nodiing is real 
except words. 

Finnegans Wake can only be read and enj'oycd in its own terms, i.e. 
by an acceptance for die purposes of the book of the whole Joycean 
bag of tricks (Vico, collecdve unconsdous, Dublin geography, Norse 
etymology, street-ballads, and all). And because rt^ty is more im- 
portant and pervasive than theories about it, the great odd book lias a 
way of breaking through many of the obj'ecdons which common- 
sense consideration will plausibly erect. That is why, v/hile L. A. G. 
Strong is right in pointing out that Finnegans Wake is ‘a book written 
to a theory’, with the problems tliat this implies, it would be wrong to 
rcg.ard tliisj'udgemcnt as a dismissal, 

A reader - or, pcrliaps better still, a group of readers - prepared to 
play seriously but not too solemnly the game of reading Finnegans 
Wake is likely to get from it a great deal of fun and information and a 
new sense not only of the possibilities of language but of the inter- 
connexions of things. One who is not an out-and-out Joycean 
hesitates to make a larger claim than that, for there remains a deeply 
based sceptidsm. Does Joyce die writer succeed all in all in releasing 
language and emotion as, for instance, Rabelais docs? Certainly he 
does tilings widi words that no one previously had done, but is the 
final predominant effect one of liberadon .and enrichment or of a 
stupendous yet ultimately rather arid tour de forcel Certainly in the 
best of Joyce laughter and tears assert themselves as a humanizing 
force, counteracting with their sanity any tendencies towards pedan- 
try and isolation. Yet the very consistency of his total effort, the very 
completeness of the structure he creates has in it something inhuman, 
leaving one in the end with the feeling diat he who accepted so boldly 
all die implications of his exile - pooijoist unctuous to polise nope- 
bobbies - had flinched at nodiing except life itself. 
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NOTES 

1. Sw/ifM Htto (1944), p. I83. See also Introiuction, p. 13 ff., by Theodore 
Spencer. 

2. 4 Portrait of the Artist as u Ybwij Matt {Travellers Library 1930) p. 241 tL 
Sec also the discussion' of this point in Jastscs toyee by Harry Levin (1944), 
especially Part I, Chapter 3 and Part 11, Chapter 3. 

3. ^^r Elltnatm i /antes loyie, 1959) shows very clearly the direct autobio-' 
graphical basis of almost all foyce’s literary preocoipations. It is a fruitful 
emphasis not only because it explains much. in the two major books that is 
otherwise almost incomprehensible, but also because it counteracts the ovet- 
metaphysicai approach to Joyce which many of his admirers (including Messrs 
Campbell and Robinson) have encouraged. 

4. Richard Ellmann discusses in a most illuminating way the sigiuficance of 
Bloom. 

5. Utters, cd. Stuart Gilberr (1957). P- <S4- 

6. Op. cit,, p. 96. ' ■ 

7. Mr Ellmann’j description of Ulysses (op. cit. p. 370) as ‘pacifist’ seems to 

me suggestive and useful bur not quite satisfaaory..‘The theme of Ulysses is 
simple • • • Casual kindness overcomes unconscionable power’ (p. 390). But 
does it? ■ , - . . 

8. Alick West, Crisis and Criticism (1951), p. 178. 

9. U‘>ert, pp. 62-3. 

so. f tank Btsdgen, James layce and the Making of Ulysses (1934), p.g^. 

II. fitiitfSem IPafcc. p. try. 

12 A Skeleton Key to Riine^ans IVakc (1947). 

13 Op cit.. p. 20 

14. FiniiCisans iVake, p. 177. 

15. The Sacred River (1947), p. 147. 
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The nsnie of Ezra Pound (bom iSSs) undoubtedly belongs In d;e 
first place to die histor)’ of American radsei dsan English poeiry. 
Nevertheless Ids personality and his activities during at least one phase 
of his long career, together '•’.•:th the poems he then evrotc, catuio: be 
ignored in any sur.-ey, however selective, of r.ventjcth-century 
English poetry. From 1503 until 1900, he made London Sus head- 
quarters, playing a militant and decisive part in the crucial literary 
and artistic battles then being fought our on die Englisli scene; b 
particular over several of dtese years he acted as at once mentor and 
sponsor of the youdiful T. S. Eliot. Moreover, two of Ids major worhs 
of that period, Hoinege to Sextus Propertius (1917) and Hu'^i'i Sciw/u 
MaulterUy (i9io)i irc cttplicitiy attempts to portray and diagnose die 
state of British (not at all of American) culture at the historical moment 
which, for instance, D. H. Lawrence in P/ctitcn in Lane similarly took 
to be for England a tragically momentous turning-point. But the 
conclusive reason why Pound cannot be ignored is dtat rhy'i Selwytt 
Mauherley at any rate has been accepted into the English poettc 
tradition, in the sense that every subsequent British poet at all serioi^ 
about his vocarion has found it necessary’ to come to terms w* 
dds work, accepting or else quarrelling with its conclusions a 
British culture no less than with its revolutionary strategi-s 


methods. , , 

Because Eliot has thrown in Ids lot with Britain as 
the British reader will probably come to LsfJ. 

only after reading Eliot’s poetry up to and including poedc 

Yet as Eliot has been die first to insist, in respect pioneer, 

rnctliods common to bodi poets it was Pound to hcrii. 

Moreover, where the poets make use of a ^ „ ngcHiTe.'en- 

tlicrc is every danger of not realizing that Poun s 
from Eliot’s in profoundly important svays. 
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A conspicuous example of tliis is the strategy which is common to 
Hugh Selitiyn Mattberley and to The Waste Land'- the extensive use of 
interlarded and unacknowledged quotations from poets and poems of 
the past, and of more or less devious reierences and allusions to diese 
sources. When the reader recognizes that in Pound’s poem sucli re- 
ferences are sown more thickly than in The Waste Land, and that the 
allusions are sometimes more devious, it is easy to decide irritably that 
Pound’s use of die device is less serious than Eliot’s, and open to 
objections which Eliot escapes: 

Turned from the ‘eau-fortc 
Parjacquemart’ 

To the strait head 
Of Messaliua: 

‘His true Penelope 
Was Flaubert’, 

And his tool 
The engraver’s. 

Firmness, 

Not the frill smile. 

His art, but an art 
In profile; 

Colourless 
Pier Francesca, 

PisaneOo lacking the skill 
To forge Achaia. 

A good French dictionary will reveal that ‘eau-forle’ means an etching; 
and die context then makes it clear that the fictitious minor poet, 
Mauberley (whose career we are following as in a biography), is at diis 
point turning in his art from the relatively full and detailed richness of 
the etcher’s rendering of reality to the severely selective art ‘In profile’ 
of the engraver of medallions. A very little knowledge of Flaubert 
will reveal that the French novelist differs from his English coiltem- 
poraries, at least in intention, in radier the same way, as throwing lih 
emphasis upon selection of die one telling detail rather than on 
accumulation of many details and instances. And in the art of the 
Italian Renaissance, the medallist Pisanelio can be opposed in just die 
same way to the painter Piero della Francesca, master of composition 
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and colour. This is entirely and sufficiently intelligible. But the reader 
may well protest that the point could luvc been made more directly, 
without all tltis ‘n.une-dropping'. It is c-xsy to protest that this is 
pretentious, a p.irade of recondite e.vpcrtisc for its o\ra sake - a charge 
which at one time was often brought against Eliot. In fact, in 
the course of answering this objection, we not only distinguish 
Pound’s attitude and acliievenicnt from Eliot’s, we uncover what 
is uniquely valuable in Pound’s work as a whole, atid in this poem 
in particular. 

hi the first phicc Pound would say that to uik of ‘recondite ex- 
pertbe’ begs the whole question: if knowledge of the art of die medal- 
lion, of paintings by Piero della Francesci, and of novels by Flaubert, 
is out-of-the-way knotvledge for us, it shouldn’t be. For Pound these 
names represent e.xperiences which should be familiar to any educa- 
ted man, and he is arguing, in particular, th.it neither we nor the 
Americans can see our own cultural traditions in proper perspective 
except in the conte-xt of achievements in other languages or by other 
cultures. Fie would be happy if our readuig of diese lines sent us to 
die Victoria and Albert hluseum, the British Museum, and the 


National Gallery to look at late Roman or ltali.in Renaissance coins, 
and at Italian paintings. Pound in fact, wliiJe he shares with Eliot 
the wish to att;iin by these vivid juxtapositions an une.xamplcd con- 
ciseness of especially ironic expression, has a furdter intention whicli 


Eliot does not share. He has never ceased to be the pedagogue, just 
as in his London years he sought to instruct (apparently to good effect) 
all of his contemporaries whom he respected - Eliot, the novelists 
Percy Wyndliam Lew'is and James Joyce, even the much older an 
already illustrious W. B, Yeats— so in all his w'ritings he is 
instruct his readers, telling diem wliat buildings and paintings 1 
should look at and what books diey ought to read. For 
concealed beltind the cryptic reference to the ctcliing by 
is die name of the French poet Theopliile Gautier, alludes to 

much more explicitly clsewdiere in the poem. also 

Gautier as Eliot does, because Gautier suits Ids 
because he is sure he fits ours too, if sve only knew i 

■ 1 the spectacle of 

In fact Pound is much more interested than ^ as sonielio"' 

human events and affairs for their own sake, no 
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efleoing his ov.tj predicament. It is'chis interest svhich he shares with 
loberr Brosvning, whom he has consistently honoured as his oven 
irst master; and it is what distinguidies liim not only from Eliot 
)ut from his other great contemporary and assodace, W. B. Yeats. 
JVhereas Eliot’s diagnosis of the state of Western Christian culture is 
tot of the sort that can be abstraaed from The iVasie Land and argued 
)ver. Pound’s diagnosis in Hugh Selwyn Klauhciky asks to he treated, 
tnd can be treated, in just this way. Pound’s view of history is put 
orward in all seriousness; so in Hugh Selwyn Mmberky, if Pound has 
rdsgauged the temper of the period he is dealing widi, the poem must 
tuSer thereby, as Yeats’s poem ‘The Second Coming' doesn’t suf&r 
'or all its very odd view of history. In Bcc, Pound’s reading of English 
niltural history from about i8i5o to igao is a svonderfrilly accurate 
■egistcr of the temper of those times, and stjuares with the frets as 
«e know them from other sources. 

And yet, so frn are we from conceiving of a poetry that asks to be 
neasured against commonly observable reality, that even thosereaders 
ivho recognize and applaud Pound’s historical insight will not test 
zonient with this, but probe further to find in Hugh Selwyn Mmiberley 
i diagjiosis by the poet of hb own state of mind and his own predica- ' 
ment. Though Pound has said, ‘Of course I'm no mote Mauberley 
than Eliot is Prufrock’,^ the poem is commonly read as if H. S. 
Mauberley, the fictitious poet svhose representative biography the 
poem presents, is no more than a transparent disguise for Pound 
himself. Yet Mauberley, as the poem presents him, an apprehensive 
and diffident aesthete, all too tremulously aware of the various artis- 
tic achievements of the past (herein, inddentally, another reason - a 
dramatic one - for the ‘name-dropping’ in the poem) and of niceties 
of nuance in soda! encounters, ever less capable (as the poem pro- 
ceeds) ot coming to terms with the vulgarity of his age, and therefore 
dclcnsivcly wididrawmg into an always more restricted world of 
c.xquisite pnvate perceptions - what has this figure in common v-tith 
Pound, the poet, who alone among his assodates and contemporaries 
had Browning's (or Chaucer’s) zestful appetite for the multifarious 
variety of human personality and human activity? 

The misreading arises from the first five stanzas of the poem- For 
this poem about Mauberley begins with a section not about Mauber- 
ley, but about E, P,, that is. Pound himself; 
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■which has occupied him ever since. In die speaker’s view, Circe, 
representing Pound's epic aspiratioiis, iiad beguiled him from pursu- 
ing his voyage home to his faitliful wife, Penelope, to liis true ob- 
. jective, wliich was Flaubcrtian. The irony of this fundus line *His 
true Penelope svas Flaubert’ (-winch is echoed, as we have seen, in a 
later section) has been well disentangled by a transatlantic critic. 
For Pound, he says, 

Flaubert represents the ideal of disciplined self-immolation 
firoro whidi English poetry has been too long estranged, only 
to be rejoined by apparently circuitous voyaging. For the 
writer of the epitaph, on the other hand, Flaubert is conceded 
to be E.P.’s ‘true’ (= equivalent) Penelope only in depreca- 
tion: Flaubert being for the English literary mind of the first 
quarter of die present century a foreign, feminine, rather 
comically earnest indulger in quite un-British preciosity; ... a 
suitable Penelope for diis energetic American." 

Thus the speaker of the poem says what is true while meaning to say 
(in identical words) what is false. 

Pound has lately said, of commentators on Hugh Selwyn Mauberky, 
‘The worst muddle they make is in failing to see that Mauberley 
buries E. P. in the first poem ; gets rid of all his troublesome energies,’® 
But though we have been obtuse if wc suppose that the speaker of 
'• this epitaph is Pound himself, there is no way of knowing tliat the 
speaker in fact is Mauberley. Moreover Pound’s comment implies, 
what It is not easy to discover within the poetry itself, that subse- 
quent sections of the poem are also to be understood as spoketi not 
by Pound himself but by die imaginary Mauberley. This is indicated 
by further examples of die same stilted and precious diction as ‘the 
case presents No adjunct to the Muses' diadem’. (The model for this 
sort of language, incidentally, is another Frenchman, Jules Laforgue.) 
Section ID, for instance, is written in this style and expresses die views 
of Walter Pater in one place and of Swinburne in others, more 
wholeheartedly dian Pound liimself might choose to do. But tliis 
mannered language can be taken, and has been taken, as indicating a 
degree of ironical detachment in the poet, without supposing 
the detachment goes so far as to require anodier speaker altogether. 
Again, Section v, the beautiful and bitter comment on the First 
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World War. reduces the value of European dvilizadon to ‘rtvo gross 
of broken statues’, in a rvay that doubtless Pound would not endors^ 
though he might sympathize svith the anger at waste and loss w c 
thus expresses itself. But from a Ktic one do^ t any\vay e-xpect 
considered judgements; so that the dramatic fiction, Mau ^ ’-Y’ ^ ^ 
necessary here, either. The section where it is essential to realize that 
Mauberiey and not Pound is speaking is Section n, where Mauberley 
acknowledges that if Pound’s epic pretensions were not what Thk. 
age demanded’, still less does it demand his own ‘Attic grace , his 
‘inward gaze’, his ‘classics in paraphrase’. Having talked of how Pound 
is out of step witfi his age, he now talks of how he himself is our of 
step with it, tliough in a quite diSerent way. If readers have found 
themselves incapable of this rapid change of stance (preferring in- 
stead an impossible compound poet, of epic and sublime pretensions 
in Section I yet vowed in Section a to Attic grace and Gautier’s 
‘sculpture of rhyme’), the poet is partly to blame; he is trying to make 
ironical detachment and slight shifts of tone do more than they can 
do, by way of directing and redirecting the reader’s attention. 

The admirable sixth and seventh sections, entitled respectively 
‘Ycu.x Glauques’ and (a line from Dante) ‘Siena mi fe’; Disfecemi 
Maremma’, are those which provide a tart and yet indulgent cap- 
suiated history of late-Victorian literary culture. ‘Yeux Glauques’ 
establishes the milieu of, for instance, D. G. Rossetti, in the rSyos: 

The Bume-Jones cartons 
Have preserved her eyes; 

Still, at the Tate, they teach 
Cophetua to rhapsodize; 


Thin like brook-water. 

With a vacant gaze. 

The Engh'sh Rubaiyat was still-bom 
In those days. 


Ihe masterly compression here is all a matter of punctuation and 
gta^M played against the structure of the quatrain. Grammar 
nuk(3 Thin like brook-water. With a, vacant gaze’ refer to the dis- 
Unaive y tc-Raphaelite ideal of feminine beauty, as embodied in 

“ Rossetti’s Elizabeth Eleanor Sid- 
0 Were at once these painten’ models and their mistresses, but 
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embodied akoin the paintings of the school, of wludi one of the most 
famous is ‘King Cophetua and. the Beggar Maid’. But metre and 
thyme make ‘Thin iilce brook-water refer also, in defiance of gram- 
mar, to Edward Fitzgerald’s translation ofOmar Khayydm’s Rubaiyat, 
which went unnoticed for years until discovered by Rossetti, re-, 
maindered on a bookstall. Such {‘Thin like brook-water’) is Mauber- 
ley’s view of the Pre-Raphaelite ideals, of the painting and poetry in 
wliich those idcak were embodied, and of the public taste which 
indiscriminately overlooked or applauded them. In the next poem, 
the focus has shifted to the (ater literary generation of ‘die nineties’, 
and it covers the same ground as the chapter ‘The Tragic Generation’ 
from The Trembling oj the Veil, among Yeats’s Autobiographies’, 
Pound’s immediate source is a more obscure book,- Ernest Doivson 
by Victor Gustave Plarr, who is concealed in die poem under the 
fictitious name, ‘Monsieur Verog'. To read these' two poems as 
spoken by Mauberley rather than Pound turns die edge of the other- 
ivise weighty objection'* that Pound’s irony here is of the unfocused 
kind which enables him io have it both ways, so that the tartness and 
the indulgence, the mockery and the affection, lie side by side with- 
out modifying each other. If Mauberley is die speaker, however, this 
unresolved attitude is dramatically appropriate and effective, and 
helps to account for his own subsequent failure. 

After this sketch of a historical development comes a survey of the 
state of affairs it produced, concentrated into five acrid portraits - of 
‘Brennbaum’ (perhaps Max Beerbohm); of ‘Mr Nixon’, the success- 
ful best-seller (perhaps Arnold Bennett); of 'the stylist’; of moder 
woman; and of the patron, ‘the Lady Valentine’. Again Maubcrle 
is speaking, for in Section xn the speaker, waiting upon the Lad 
Valentine, describes himself in terms more appropriate to EHot’ 
Prufrock chan to the ebulhent and assertive Pound. The first stanz 
of this poem is another splendid example of Pound’s witty compact 
ness: 

‘Daphne with her thighs in bark 
Stretches toward me her leafy hands’, — 

Subjectively. In the scufred-sarin drawing-room 
I await the Lady Valentine’s commands. 

The quotation-marks arc Pound’s acknowledgement that the fin 
two lines are an adaptation from Le Clidteaii dti Soiiueuir by Gautier 
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cy the Jefliting word 
>Nvu.',qs urouiid die line- 


Bur tile borrow^Ilg is made utterly i'oued' 

Subjectively’, wliicl) meets the reader 

ending, thus achieving the iiiaxiimiin Miryt he and shock. In the Greek 
•cgciid the river-nymph Daphne was savcil trom ravisJmient by the 
amorous god Apollo, when her fadier, the river-deity, transformed 
-r On the instant into a laurel-tree. These.xual connotation is present 
ere, as in other episodes of Mauberley’s career. But more important 
IS the allegorical meaning by wliicii Apollo die god of poetry fig- 
tJces, sensationally diminished, as the poet waiting humbly upon his 
patroness. What the poet wants from her is the traditional aefcnow- 
Jedpment of poetic prowess, the laurel-wreath; but when she seems 
CO hold diis out to him (‘her leafy hands’) he reminds himself that 
She docs so only ‘subjectively’, only in his private fkntasy. for in 
objective fkt she represents no such respectable body or principle of 
tote as could permit the poet to value her approval. It would r^ uir- 
nothing less than a divine miracle to metamoUose her - 

from a false patroness to a true cue I ' ' 

We have to say that this whc’eM-ueuce cf 
C«ds better, that several dimraires are btned 
as spoken by die fictional ’.lauterlev V- r-^-' ^7.’ 

^ if spo.kcn directly bv ?c=-i iL 
cnliercnt in any use ofa 'created cb.-^-~r: 

^.d the reader. This devace, bv 

cnaraacr, was first exploded coesh— 4- 

aicnologues. What pL.d 
pences) do Yei „5 Alichael Robartes, hu Rihh. an^' 

- ptesena of the persona. If this bLpens'mth 

Pound odBioc 
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rancert can be seen from a comment made by Pound many years 
later (in 1932, in Tl2e Cmerion): 

at a particular tune in a particular room, two amhors, neither 
engaged in picking the other’s pocker, decided that the ddua- ; 
non oi vers Uhte ... had gone too 6 r and that some counter- 
current must be sc: going. ParaileJ situatioa years ago in 
Chitia. Remedy prescribed ‘JEteei/x ct Csn-Jtss’ (or the Bay State 
Hymn Book). Rhyme and regular strophes. . 

Resjalts: Poems in Mr Eliot’s second volume, nor contained - 
in his first also H. -S. Mauberley. 

Pound tbc pedagogue is charaaeristically evident. But tbe central 
point is clear: Pound and Eliot, tbe two poets who bad done most to 
fanubarize free verse in English, bad seen tbe necessity, at least as 
early as 191 8, to revert to writing in rh jufing stanzas, and if necessary 
to &d their models in something so unfashionable as a provincial 
hymn-book. Tbe model they adopted (Gautier, author of Bnaix et 
Camia) tvas not much less unfrshionable. 

To be sure, there could be no question of simply putting tbe clock 
bade Tbe large-scale rhythms of free verse, svitii its roving stresses, 
inform Pound’s quatrains, which cannot be scanned by traditional 
ptindples, and similarly tbe rhymes are only approxiinate rbjmK 
much of tbe time; still, the pattern of the rhyming stanza imposes 
itself, and the result is, to the ear, a peculiarly pleasant one - powerful 
surges of expansive rhythm never quite given their head, but reined 
back and cut short. On the other hand, there are quite diferent pat- 
terns. as in one of the sections on the Great War: 

These fought in any case 
and some believing, 

pro domo, in any case ... 

Some qtiick to arm, 

sonic for adventure, 

some from fear of weakness. 

some from fear of censure, 

some for love of slaughter, in imagination, 

learning later ... 

some in fear, learning love of slaughter; 
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Tills may look like free verse; in fact it is a learned imitation of the 
measures of die late-Greek pastoral poet, Bion. 

On the list of contents in the first English and American printings 
of nun’ll Sclwyn Muuberlcy, the first and much die longer part of the 
poem, specifically sub-titled ‘Part i’, consists of the pieces we have so 
far considered. Standing on its own, between Part i and Part ii, is 
die poem headed ‘Envoi (1919)’. Tliis is one place where there is no 
doubt who is speaking. It is Pound iiimsclf, suddenly stepping from 
belu’nd die wavering figure of Mauberley and all the veils of irony, 
to speak out personally, even confessionally, into a situarion wliich he 
had seemed to contrive just so as not to speak in his own person at 
all. Tills wonderfully dramatic moment is signalized by the sudden 
appearance of a wholly unexpected metre and style, flowing, plangent, 
and caiitahile, so wholly traditional in every respect that the voice of 
die poet seems to be the anonymous voice of the tradition of English 
song; 

Go, dumb-bom book. 

Tell her that sang me once that song of Lawes: 

Hadst thou but song 
As thou hast subjeas known, 

Tlicn were there cause in thee that should condone 
Even my faults that heavy upon me lie. 

And build her glories their longevity. 

The tradidon that here utters itself is the tradition that is invoked 
in the name of Henry Lawes, who composed the music for Milton's 
Counts', it is the tradidon not of English poetry, but ofEnghsh song, 
English poetry for singing. 

Tell her that sheds 
Such treasure in the air. 

Recking naught else but that her graces give 
Life to the moment, 

I would bid them live 

As roses might, in magic amber laid. 

Red overwrought with orange and all made 
One substance and one colour 
Braving time. 

We arc now enough acchmarized to this unexpected, poignantly 
archaic convention, to perceive that in its different way it is still deal- 
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ing %vjth matters that the earlier seaions, out of tlicir chilly smiling 
poke, have already canvassed. The last section of Part i, for mstance, 
spoke of ‘Fleet St, whcrc/Dr Johnson Hourished', and remarked: 

Beside this thoroughfare 
The sale of half-hose has 
Long since superseded the cultivation 
Of Pierian roses. 

These Pierian roses have become the roses whicii, if sealed in amber, 
would be ‘Red overwrought with orange' and saved from the ravages 
ol time. Thus, the ‘she’ whom the book must address is surely the 
England chat Pound is preparing to leave. In an American edition of 
Selwyii Mmiberley, the title-page carried a note, reading. The 
sequence is so distinctly a farewell to London chat the reader who 
chooses to regard this as an exclusively American edition may as well 
omit it...’ It seems plain that this second stanza of the ‘Envoi’ con- 
veys with beautihil tenderness Pound’s ambiguous attitude to an 
England which he sees as full of poedc beauties yet regardless of them: 

Tell her that goes 

With song upon her lips 

But sings not out the song, nor knows ' 

The maker of it, some other mouth 
May be xs fair as hers. 

Might, in new ages, gain her worshippers, 

When our rtvo dusts with Waller’s shall be laid. 

Siftings on siftings in oblivion. 

Til! change hath broken down 
All things save Beauty alone 

It is impossible to read this, if one is an Englishman, without real 
distress. OnK Lawrence, ui letters written about this time, registers 
the death ol England as a live cultural tradition with such sorrow and 
with the added poignancy that comes of being English. (Nearly thirty 
years later, in Canto lxxx written in the Pisan prison-cantp, Pound 
reverts to the theme, using the same imagery, in three beautiful 
quatrains beginning, ‘Tudor indeed is gone and every rose...') The 
name of Wallet locks in with that of Lawes, as one who wrote words 
for die other’s music. The ‘two dusts’ that will lie with Waller’s arc 
those of the poet and of his book. And the "other mouth’ chan £ng- 
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land’s, winch may in new ages gain England new worshippers, may 
well be the mouth of the English-spe.aking nations in Nortlt America, 
Till’ ambitious and poignant perspeaivcs which have been opened 
before us underline tlie irony by which the poet who was so con- 
clusively dismissed at the end of the ‘Ode pour I’Elcction Je son 
Sepulciire’ is the satne who, twelve poems later, here recaptures the 
tradition of English song at its most sonorous and plangent. 

Only now, wdth Part ii, does Mauberley, the titul.u hero of t!ie 
whole work, emerge for our scrutiny, liis emergence signaii.-ovl by 
a new cross-heading ‘Mauberley (1920)’. As with Eliot’s Prii!i\v\, so 
with Mauberley, the inability to come to grips with the worhi ioe 
the sake of art is symbolr/cd in the inability to meet the sexual clu':- 
lenge, to ‘force die moment to its crisis’. Mauberley. like ■ ap,v.;e,-,N ' 
Prufrock, allows die moment of choice to drift by wit.hout eecogu - ig 
it, and is left with 

mandate 

Of Eros, a retrospect. 

The last stanza of this sccrion - alv'u: ‘TK' sy!' >.x\v e<c>' - y ; 
reference to a stor)’ from Ovid’s .\/. a .• ■ ‘ c- c -o. '■ 

doesn’t matter, since the biting me'.cta' . 0. ■ 

obviously apt metaphor for ir.yevw.'Cu 1-. s ' e. 
exclusively sexual. 

Sections in and iv of Part n ■-•-u'.'-.e-.-- - .-t 

gradual withdrawal into .m es'er .ax” 

Incapable of thekas: eaaraare: ee-ar.-ev-r.-.-. 

Enicndatio.-r. eecsere—eer e-e are raae --.'e 

Erespcc-^e re rmrrr rgrrasrrrh 

Amid the rrrcxirxrer, rxr.m-crrr 

Of Lasers amc: — • errrm. 

Liftkig di(^ •nrurrxs 

Ofkh subjeccre resmeai 


As Mauberley in me very £rsr secnen. c 
th compassionate condescessiGE as fmr 
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paraUels to do it with, so here Pound takes his revenge. The Simoon 
and ‘the juridical Flamingoes' (that epithet a Flaubertian mot juste) 
are taken from Flaubert's exotic novel Salammbo, and used (with 
lordly disregard for geography, which would protest that they arc 
inappropriate to the Moluccas) to stand as metaphors from die 
physical world for the spiritual state of abstracted passivity which is 
now Mauberley's condidon. As for Homer: 

Coracle of Pacific voyag^ 

The unforecasted beach; 

Then on an oar 

Read this: 

*I was 

And I no more exist; 

Here drifted 

An hedonist.’ 

In the Odyssey one of Odysseus's ship-mates, Elpenor, killed by acd- 
dent, is buried on the sea-shore, and his oar is- set in the sand to mark 
his grave, with a noble inscription which Pound, in Canto i, renders 
as 'a man of no fortune, and with a name to come’. The contrast with 
Mauberley’s epitaph is clear and damning. 

The troublesome question of who is to be imagined as the speaker 
does not arise with these first four poems of Section n. It crops up 
again, however, in respect of the last section of the whole poem. 
Since we have learned that Mauberley, at a relatively early stage of 
his disastrous career, attempted in poetry something analogous to the 
severe and limited art of the med dlist, the title ‘Medallion’ given to 
these last quatrains must mean that here again Mauberley is speaking, , 
that this is one of liis poems, dosing the sequence just as another of 
his poems opened it. The poem is symptomatic of Mauberley’s de- 
generation in its externality, its fixity and rhythmical inertness. It 
shows too how Pound was aware of just these dangers in a too un- 
qualified acceptance of tlie Flaubertian doctrine o(‘k mot juste', as 
also in the programmes of die Imagists. The poem is not svithout 
distinction; it shows exactness of observation, clarity of order, and 
compact economy in the phrasing. For Mauberley is no fool, as we 
realized from the first; he is a man of prindple, as wellasaman of true 
poetic ability. The judgement is all the mote damning: his prindplcs 
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Since he published iiis fint volume of poems in 1917, T. S. Eliot 
(b. 1SS8) has gradually overcome the incomptelieasion or dislike of 
cncics bound by nineteenth-century liteniry conventions and has won 
an authority such as no other poet in English has enjoyed since Tenny- 
son - an authoncy as a poet seconded by liis prestige as a critic, 
publicist, and playwright. He has restored the intellectual dignity of 
English poetry; at a dme when few people would take it seriously, he 
formed a means of expression in poetry for the surface and the depths 
of a representative modem mind, intensely aware of his surroundings, 
their place in history, and his intimate reaction to them. And with his 
sensitive, mulu-lingual scholarship he has contributed more tliMJ any 
other modern writer to the framework oi ideas within which English 
poetry, past as well as present, is read and interpreted. A decisive 
literary achievement; yet one that, by its very power, drives the reader 
to ask whether it has nor been gained at a heavy cost, the cost of 
ignoring or suppressing a great deal of common feeling and ex- 
perience. Precisely because of his great influence on modem Hieracure, 
it is important tor us to cry to fudge Ehot’s work dearly and in per- 
spenivc. 

Two impressions stand out from Ehot’s first volume, Prtifrock and 
other Okservatiow (written 1909-15). One is the impression of a re- 
markable tcclinique. already flexible and accomplished. The other 
is that the poet is usually dealing with involved or obscure or painful 
States of mind. And the special question raised by this poetry of 
‘observations , written in some sense from the outside, is whether the 
accomplishment is scrvmg to cluddate the states of mind, or doing 
sometliing else instead. 

The flexible technique springs largely, as Eliot has told us, from Ills 
early study of Jacobean stage verse and the free verse of Jules Laforgue 
(1860-S7)* (though to these should perhaps be added the influence of 
Browning and of Henry James). Webster and Laforgue speak to- 
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cuporion and the central problem of Eliot’s tvorb &om the outset. 
iTTinOTfiing characters whose feelings are insubstandal or puzzling to 
themselves, the poet moves swiftly - and often too swiftly - &ora 
asking what these feelbgs are worth on the plane of persona] living 
to asking what their status is in relation to the absolute, hi the long 
rm the feelings are left erven emptier than at first. 

, The Love Song oJJ. Alfred Pnifrodi (finished in 1911, when he was 
twent)'-thtce) already shows Eliot's distinctive manner and indicates 
the range of his wit in the quizzical title followed by a sombre epi- 
graph ftom Dante, ffis break from Victorian poetry comes out in the 
opening lines, where colloquial language presents a situation at once 
distinct and mystifyiDg: 

Let us go then, you and I, 

When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a padenc etherised upon a cable; 

Let us go, through certain half-deserted streets. 

The muttering retreats 

Of restless nights in one-night dseap hotels 

And sawdust restaurants with oyster-shells: 

Streets chat follow like a tedious argument 
Of msidious intent 

To lead you to an overwhelming question ... 

Oh, do not ask, ‘What is it?’ 

Let us go and make our visit. 

In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 

The speaker is vague, but the images he uses are disrina, acutely so; 
and the precise movement of these irregular lines tells us directly how 
Prufrock feels: they reach forward only to fill hack. The two striking 
lines ending in ‘table’ and ‘question’ are left without the support of 
rhyme, but when Prufrock clinches his words in rhyming couplets he 
only seems to be losing balance. Similarly, there is a continuous 
undercurrent of half-audible images from the ‘muttering’ streets with 
their ‘tedious argument’ to the thought of the women talking, where 
it peten out, for the moment, in irrelevance and anti-climax. Eliot 
has said that the most interesting verse is that which constantly ap- 
proaches a fixed pattern without quite settling into it; ‘it is this con- 
trast between fixity and flux, this imperceived evasion of monotony, 
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rhyming poems. The narrarive is kept obscure but it appears that in a 
tavern somewhere m South America a number of shady diaracters 
are plotting against Apenedc Sweeney. Possibly he escapes.. But at tlie ' 
end, as if in a film, the images of the present scene are transposed into 
others emerging from a remote and tragic past; 

The host with someone indisrina 
Converses at the door ap;m. 

The nightingales arc singing near 
The Convent ot the Sacred Heart, ' 

And sang within the bloody wood 
Wheii Agamemnon cried aloud. 

And let their liquid siftings fall 
To stain the stiff dishonoured shroud. 

Agamemnon and Sweeney, and music, blood and bird-lime, arc 
coupled together; religion and poetry (the Convent and the nightin- 
gales) have always been witnesses of the same squalid agony. And yet 
wliat these lines emphasize most U not the horror of the spectacle but 
its monotony, with an overriding sense of the neatness of the versifica- 
tion Teclmique here is not a means of clanfying the tangle of human 
experience but of withdrawing ftom it cowards an artificial objec- 
tivity. 

Although this passage is not one of Eliot’s best, it reveals the pur- 
pose behind his finest poetry. His centra! purpose can be described as 
a search for detachment, or impersonality (as Eliot calls it in his pro- 
grammatic essay of 1917 on TraJitioa and the Individual Talent). De- 
tachment is the counterpoise to his deep sense of unrcalic)', or equi- 
vocal reality, m persona emotions. The people he creates in his early 
work embody detachment in the negative sense that they have no 
satisfying hold on life. They have no personal roots or aftcctions and 
cannot trust their own impubes. They are acutely consdous of some 
spiritual absolute, but only in the form of a privation, as ‘the Shadow' 
that falls ‘Between the emotion And die response’ in The HoIIotv Msti 
{1925). Or they feel they are exiles in the midst of life, soraew'hac like 
Orestes, because of their contact with a dreadful but unidentifiable 
guilt - as with the heroes of Sweeitey Agonistes (1924-6) and The 
Family Reunion (i 939 )- Eliot speaks of a poet’s desire to escape firom 
the burden of private emotion; and he comes to recognize that the 
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had made die speaker confuse his sensations with his dioughts; in 
Gerontioii, he makes the efibrt of diinking itself almost a physical 
sensation, a straining to grasp at elusivcness and illusion; ' 

After such knowledge, what forgiveness? Think nosv 
History has many cunning passages, contrived corridors 
And issues, deceives with whispering ambitions, 

, ■ Guides us by vanities. Think now 

She gives when our attention is distracted 
And what she gives, gives with such supple confusions 
That the giving famishes the craving. Gives too late 
What's not believed in, or if srili beh’eved. 

In memory only, reconsidered passion. Gives too soon 

Into weak hands, what’s thought can be dispensed with 

Till the refusal propagates a fear. Think 

Neither fear nor courage saves us. Unnatural vices 

Are fathered by our heroism. Virtues 

Arc forced upon us by our impudent crimes. 

These tears are shaken from the 'wrath-bearing tree. 

This passage, with its quick interplay between sound, metaphor, and 
idea, shows Eliot triumphantly applying his, study of the Jacobean 
dramatists. And it shows what he means m his own pracrice by. a 
‘metaphysical’ quality or texture in verse,' the quality he describes as 
‘a direct sensuous apprehension of thought, or a recreation of thought 
into feeling’. His dramatizing tendency works together with his 
tendency to seize ideas at their point of contact with sensations. 

Yet the poem as a whole is unbalanced precisely where it is most 
obviously dramatic. The concentration in Gerontion’s mind, the 
urgent rhetorical ‘Think now', gives way to an impulse to hypnotize 
liimself wid) his own despair; the ‘corridors’ lead him to a private , 
m'ghtmare (like the streets in Prufrock), a maze where he loses liis 
identity. He merges himself with the whole of mankind, with the 
failures imposed by liistory or else - the argument shifts - resultiiig 
from original sin. But there is no clear relation between the private 
and die umvcrsal phases of Gcrontion’s despair, for the personal 
memories he has just recalled (the immediate objects of his guilty 
‘knowledge’) are no more, in themselves, than provocative but trivial 
fragments; in the plirase Eliot himself applies to Hamlet, they do not 
constitute an ‘objective correlative’ to Gerontion’s feelings about 
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creates’; or again, where he tries to equate literature with science 
(comparing the method of U!ysses, for example, to 'a scientific dis- 
covery’). The influence of Baudelaire and his successors is powerful 
bodi in tile moral colouring of Eliot’s poetry, and in his views on 
poetic symbolism, on the use of mythological or literaxy parallels and, 
rilusions, on tlie music in poetry, and on sensibility. 

The poetic world of Baudelaire contains ‘forests of symbols'. His 
images blend the resonance of diSering scnsc-iiiipressions; they 
signify a hidden unity between matter and spirit, or else disclose an 
ironic contrast-in-rcscinblance between the actual and the ideal. And 
Maliarmc claims diat a poet can evoke the ultimate mystery of 
things in and duough the notv-conceptual properties of v/ords, 
especially their music. Eliot takes the same direction. He admires in 
Baudelaire the power of bringing ‘imagery of the sordid life of a 
great metropolis’ to a pitch of ‘the first iiitaisity - presenting it as it is, 
and yet making it represent something more than itself’; and in 
Dante he emphasizes the physical immediacy of the allegory - 
‘Dante's is a visual imagination ... in the sense tliat he lived in an age 
in which men still saw visions.’® The important fiiaor here is rather 
sensory apprehension than die visual as such, for elsewhere Eliot, 
claims, rather like Mallarmd, that a poet’s ‘auditory imagination’ can 
pass through the conventions of language accumulated by liistory to 
return to ‘the most primitive’, ‘penetrating far below the consdous 
levels ... sceldng the beginning and the end’. Similarly, he holds diat 
the true function of the poetry in poetic drama is to ‘touch the border 
of those feelings which only music can express’ - thus preparing die 
audience for a religious insight transcending the spectacle of human 
action.*^® Here Eliot differs from Mallarme and die cult of pure 
poetry, ra that he considers poetry an auxiliary to religion and not a 
substitute for it. As to poetry in its own sphere, however, he sketches 
our a similar view : the poet apprehends what is below or above the 
plane of practical consciousness through a heightened activity of his 
senses, svhich mcludes his response to language. And tliis perceprioa, 
crystallized in language, is as much independent of the writer’s every- 
day penonality as the vision of a mystic or the discovery of a sdenrist. 
Wliat Eliot leaves unclear m his statements is the part he assigns to tk 
poet’s intelligence. 

At first sight, it appears that he values the intellect and the seasi 
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together - the ‘recreation of thought into feeling’. But he repeatedly 
Linplici that the senses arc both vital and trustworiliy for .a peer, 
whereas the intellect is irrelevant. In one place he writes that ‘the 
keenest ideas’ have ‘the quality of a scuse-perception'; elscsvhete, 
that poets like Donne and Mallarmc pursue philosopliical speculation 
simply in order to ‘develop their power of sensibility' - without 
believing in their ideas or even thinking consecutively.^ hi liis essay 
on Shakespeare and the Stoicism oj Seneca (1927) he maintains that 'tlie 
poet who “thinks” is merely the poet who can express the emotional 
equivalent of thought' - which looks plausible. ‘But’ (Eliot goes on) 
‘he is not necessarily mterested m tire thought itself - which is almost 
nonsense. However, ‘in truth neither Shakespc-irc nor Dante did any 
real thinking’ ; although Dante relied on a superior philosophy, the 
philosophy of St Thomas, ‘that was just his luck'*, and tlie so-called 
thinking of both poets is simply ‘die thought current at their time, 
the material enforced upon each to use as the vehicle of his feeling’. 
Now, it is one tiring to say dint a poet is not a systematic philosopher; 
quite another to suggest diat he merely drifts on the stream of ins 
age. It is difficult to sec how Eliot supposes Dante leaned on St 
Thomas, or Shakespeare leaned on Seneca to the neglect of St Thomas 
(who, after all. was pretty much as accessible to him as to Eliot); 
or how Dante or Donne or Shakespeare could liavc represented their 
feelings coherently at all. But Ins theory inaiiit.ains drat during the 
process ol corrrposition a poet’s nrisrd is inert or neutral towards his 
experience (including Iris reading and iris emotions alike), while the 
real work of creation is done by his sensibility; as, for ex.rmplc, 
in a now fimrous passage in his essay on The Metaphysical I’ects 
(1921): 

Tennyson and Browning are poets, and they think; but tliey 
do not feel their thought as immediately as the odour of a roue. 

A thought to Donne was an cxpciicr.ee; ii modified his sensi- 
bility. When a poet's mind is perfectly equipped for its work, 
it is constantly amalgamating disparate cxpeiience; the ordin- 
ary man’s experience is chaotic, irregular, tnvgiisentary. nie 
latter falls in love, or reads Spinoia, and diese two experiences 
have nothing to do with each other, or with the noiw of ih; 
typewriter or the smell of cooking; in the uiiud ol the poet 
drese experiences are always fonuing new wiiolr ' ■ pe 
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thing that follows. Sometimes it rises to fever-pitch, as in these lines ' 
(352-S), where the absence of punctuation contribuKs to the sense of 
lurching hopelessly forward; 

If there were the sound of water only . . 

Not the cicada . . 

And dry grass singing 

But sound of water over a rock 

Where the hermit-thrush sings in the pine trees 

Drip drop drip drop drop drop drop 

But there is no water. 

Or else the sense of hovering between consdousness and uncon- 
saousness is made part of a complex synthetic image, as in the lines 
(215 ff.) introducing the scene of the typbt’s seduction (or rather, 
mechanical surrender): 

At the violet hour, when the eyes and back 

Turn upward from the desk, when the human engine waits 

Like a taxi throbbing wdting, 

I Ttresias, though blind, throbbing beeweea two lives ... 

The light, the moment of city routine, the feel of the engine, all 
work together - and against each other; and Tlrcsias, who, ‘though 
blind', is to ‘see’ the seduction, belongs to the same mode of being. 
He IS both male and female, time-bound and timeless, a withered 
demi-god, a prophet hypnotized by an eternal madiine. 

in The IVaste Land Eliot has applied the ‘mythical method' He 
admires in L’/yssts with brilliant but finally incoherent resulti^ 
All die fragmentary passages seem to belong to one voice, recalling 
memories, meditating, crossing spoken and unspoken thoughts; but ‘ 
the one voice pertains to a multiple personality beyondthne and place. 

He is Ttresias (who resembles Geronrion) and, as such, suSers with the 
women he observes; he is the knight from the Grail legend; be moves 
through London (‘Unreal City’) and Baudelaire’s Paris and a phan- 
tasmal post-war Middle Europe; he is Ferdinand from The Tonpesf 
and a Phoenician sailor anticipating his own shipwreck (and hence; 
conceivably, Dante’s Ulysses as well). But the moral sequence ct 
development is lost in this tangle of myths. Early in the pocni,,fer 
instance, there is a striking and poignant moment (35 fil): 
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meditation aroused by a particular season and place - the vanislicd . 
rose garden in Burnt Norm (I 93 S). die country Jane in East Coker 
(1940), the Mississippi and the New England coast in The Dry 
Salvages (1941), the chapel with its Civil War associations visited 
during war-time in Little Gidding (1942)- The second section re-states 
the opening tliemes, first lyrically and then in more abstract terms; 
the third describes a revulsion or withdrawal from the world, a kind 
of n^ative ecstasy; the fourth, a short lyric, forms a prayer; and the 
last section suggests a resolution, in ‘hints and guesses’, supported ’ 
by reference to the satisfaction of creating a work of art or responding 
to it. As in the earlier poems, Eliot dwells on mdeterminate states of 
mind, dissolving common-sense reality: for instance, the introduction 
ot Burnt Norton, delicately hovering between actuality, memory, and 
speculation; or the powerful opening ot T/ic Dry Salvages, where the 
throb of the lines evoking the river calls up the menace ‘of what men. 
choose to forger’ and yet blends with cheerful memories of boyhood; 
or the 'midwinter spring’ at Little Gidding, where ‘the soul’s sap ■ 
quivers’. But there is a surer control in such passages than before, and 
a firmer progression of thought through the Quartets as a group. 
Burnt Norm presents the themes in a general, abstract form (the half- 
historical, half-imaginary garden representing both childhood and 
the Garden of Eden). The middle poems deal more concretely with 
history and the lessons of experience; the mood here comes closer to 
despair. And Little Gidding carries the despair to a climax, changing 
the general pattern to this effea by bringing forward to its second 
section the main passage dealing with literature (the meeting with the 
ghost) and also making it the strongest passage of negative emotion; 
but on the other hand Little Gidding gathers together the positive 
symbols and alfirmrnons ot the whole sequence. In detail and ot- 
ganiration, Four Quartets is a superb achievement, the masterpiece 
of modem English poetry. 

One sign of Eliot's mastery is his having perfected a new form of 
verse, resembling Langland’s measure and challenging, without beini 
distraaing to, a modem ear. It might be called a poised measure 
distina alike from vers libre and irregular blank verse. It consist 
of lines of varying length, commonly with four strong beats, pausing 
midway as if for dehberation ; it upholds that most precarious of poeti 
flights, calm abstraa statement: 
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Time present and time past 

Are both perhaps present in time future. 

And time future cotitaincd iti time past. 

If all time is eternally present 
All time is uiuedeemable, 

{Burnt Horten, i) 


The same cadence is heard again at the end oFthis (^ujrtct, but on this 
occasion with echoes and repetirions seeming to clicck (or ‘contain') 
the flight of time; 

Words move, music moves 

Only in time ; but that which is only living 

Can only die. Words, after speech, reach 

Into the.silcnce. Only by the form, tlie pattern. 

Can words or music reach 
The stillness, as a Chinese jar still 
Moves perpetually in its stiUness. 

And the same cadence is heard throughout die passages in a longer 
line: 


There arc three conditions which often look alike 
Yet differ completely, flourish in the same hedgerow: 

Attachment to self and to things and to persons, detachment 
From self atid from thiitgs and from persotjs; and, growing between 
tliem, indifference 

Which resembles the others as death resembles life. 

Being between two lives - unflowering, between 

The live and the dead nettle ... ,,, 

{Littk CidJoiS. lUl 


rius has die deliberateness of prose, but the c ect move- 

[in its subdued mamier) of dramatic ”’°"°v’|j'J[,'ii,shing 'between 
menc underscores the act of the mind in ^ '■ f/,ytJu» and tone o 
neighbouring concepts. Eliot has found t le e-'t- ^ 

voice for his purpose. , , , , ,|.e oppos'^'^ ^ 

And this tone and rliytlun hoh a j„(;ss or disinteg 

‘detachment’, where he is contcnip a i 


Cion: 
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I said to my soul, be still, and let the dark come upon you 
Which shall be the darkness of God, As, in a theatre. 

The lights are extinguished, for the scene to be changed 
With a hoUosv rumble of wings, with a movement of darkness on' 
darkness. 

And we know that the hilk and the trees, the distant panorama 
And the bold imposing facade are all being rolled away - ' 

Or as, when an underground train, in the tube, stops tod long 
between stations 

And the conversation rises and slowly fades into silence 
And you see behind every face the mental emptiness deepen 
Leaving only the growing terror of nothing to think about; 

Or when, under ether, the mind is conscious but conscious of 
nothing - 

1 said to my soul, be sdll ... 

(East Coker, ra) 

Here the ‘going under’ is more distinctly and more steadily conveyed 
than in the earlier poems; it is placed in a clearer framework of 
experience. So, too, the moving ‘Death by Water’ from The Waste 
Land is surpassed in the corresponding passage, the sestina in The Dry 
Saha£es(u): 

Where is the end of them, the fishermen sailing 
Into the wind’s tail, where the fog cowers? 

We cannot think of a time that is oceanless 
Or of an ocean not littered with wastage 
Or of a future that is not liable 
Like the past, to have no destination. 

We have to think of them as forever bailing, 

Settuig and hauling, while the North East lowen 
Over shallow banks unchanging and erosionless 
Or drawing their money, drying sails at dockage; 

Not as making a trip that will be unpayable . i 

For 3 haul that will not bear examination, 

Eliot s verbal invention comes out here in ‘oceanlcss’ and ‘unpayable’, 
with its compound of opposites - the solemn (‘beyond profit or loss') 
and tlie sardonic (‘priceless’). And his ever-present sense of the futility 
of human effort is now more compassionate and more objectiw 
than before. 
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superb command of language and his determinarion to &d a pattern 
in human experience. The poems rest on a statement of &ith. But it 
is difficult to feel sure how for the total pattern they communicate is 
due to the mastery of horror and boredom, and how fir it is simply 
an aesthetic ideal. 

We owe an immense debt to Eliot for extending the range of Eng- . 
lish poetry. But it Is a chilling reflection on the poet and on his age 
that so distinguished a writer should have spent so much ot Ms 
energy m negarioru 
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CRITICISM AND THE READING PUBLIC 

ANDOK GOMME . 

Extra-MuTiil Tutor, llte University of Glasgow ■ 

CstTicisM ... must always profess an end in view, which, 
roughly speaking, appears to be the elucidation of works of, 
arf and the correction of taste. The critic's, task, therefore, , 
appears to be quite clearly cut out for him ; and it ought to be 
comparatively easy to decide whether he performs it satisfac- 
torily, and in general, what kinds of criticism are use&il and 
what are otiose. But on giving the matter a little attention, we 
perceive that criticism, far from being a simple and orderly 
field of beneficent , activity, from which impostors auj be 
readily ejected, is no better than a Sunday park of contending 
and contentious orators, who have not even arrived at the , 
articulation of their differences. Here, one would suppose, was 
a place for quiet cooperative 'abour. The critic, one would 
suppose, if he is to justify his existence, should endeavour 
to disciplme his personal prejudices and cranks - tares to 
which we are all subject - and compose his differences with 
as many ot his fellows as possifatej in the common pursuit of 
true ludgment. When we find that quite the contrary pre- 
vails. we begin to suspect that the critic owes his livelihood to , 
the violence and extremity of his opposition to other critics, 
or else to some trifling oddities of his own with which he con- 
trives to season the opinions which men already hold, and 
which out of vanity or sloth they prefer to maintain. We are 
tempted to expel the lot. 

This famous passage from one of the most distinguished of Mr 
Eliot’s essays, on ‘The Function of Criticism’, was written in 1923. Re- 
viewing the essay himself thirty-three years later, Mr Eliot said that he 
found it impossible to recall what all the fuss was about. The facts, so 
far as the early twenties are concerned, are there to discover simply by 
looking in the files of the literary and semi-literary magazines of the 
day. But actually Mt Eliot’s words would quite accurately, describe 
the situation today. The most immediately noticeable change is that 
there has been a certain congealing: a good many difierences liaec 
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been coniposeci, thougli the rcsulc has not generally been any advance 
toward true judgenient (and Mr Eliot s present bcwildenncn* may 
well be the outcome of composing too many differences with the 
wrong kind of fellow). If there is now a rather less confusing array of 
contention and dispute, the element of clique and coterie, svith its 
snobbism, its pushing of personal and .arbitrary values, is perinips even 
more apparent. It remains true, as Arnold said in CnZ/nre and Aurnhy 
(18(19), that 

Each section of the public lias its own literary organ, and die 
mass of the public is without any suspicion tliat tlie v.ilue of 
diese organs is relative to their being nearer a certain ideal 
centre of correct infonnation, taste, and intelligence, or 
farther away from it. 

What is not true now is that there would be agreement bet'-veen tliosc 
counting themselves educated on the direction in which the ideal 
centre lies. With much talk of the relativity of values, tliere is often 
doubt as to whether the ideal centre exists; and for the rest the idea of 
the elite, implying a dedication to values that are generously and 
broadly human, has been superseded by that of tire gang,* witii its 
motivation derived from private or arbitraiy sources. The confusion 
of critical standards is as marked as ever it was: it has merely become 
a little more lumpy. 

The period has liecn one of a great general cultural uphe.wal, in 
which mass literacy and the enormous increase in the power and 
range of mass media have been accompanied by an apparently final 
decay and disintegration of traditional sanctions of belief and behav- 
iour. Thus the literary tradition comes to Imc a greater impoitancc 
than ever, as on it alone now depends the possibility of maiiiiainiug 
a Ihik with the past by wliich wc can draw on the collective ex- 
perience of the race. We arc at a stage m civilization wliicli demands 
more and more consciousness, when the individual cannot be left to 
be formed by the environment but must be trained to disctiininate 

and resist. 

The ‘collective e.xpericncc’ sounds now almost an empty pUtasc, so 
ffagmentary are the relies of any homogeneous cuUum that wc may 
have had. Yet this is the kind of culture that the pcRon for wlioui 
literary criticism seriously matters must strive toward; the culture tn 
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wHcb it will be possible to appeal to the common reader as lohnson 
did. ui which mdivtdual judgements will be confirmed and amplified 
in an experience of avilized living which is more than mdivtdual, 
svhere personal concerns meet in the creation of the standards by 
which a civilization lives. 

Only on the basis of a common reader who can be' appealed to in 
this way, who is part of a homogeneous culture with 'more-tban- 
indis"dual ludgement, better-than-mdisfidual taste’, can iit^tiire 
flourish and paform its function in the community. The ‘literary 
court oi apptail’, then, which fames looked for^ is the very reverse of 
an academic preserve of rules of good waiting. The appeal must 
always be from the general udgement. to the particular, but to the 
pamrular seen as part of a coherent, educated md influential reading- 
public, one capable of - responding intelligently and making .its 
response felt', for it is only then that ‘standards are “there” for the 
criac to appeal to: only where there is such a pubh'c can, he invoke 
them with any effect’. Standards are ‘there’ only in a community, a 
coherent (though not necessarily conscious) body of thought and 
feeluig, because the standards appealed to, common to all men, are 
not aeared individually; for living is a more-than-individual process. 

The absence ot adequate standards of intelligence and taste, to- 
gether with the inflation of private and temporary ones, is naturally 
seen at its worst in the dance of the reviews. Already in.iSps, Henry 
James could remark that reviewing is ‘a practice that in general has 
nothing in common with the art of criridsm’ ; and his description of 
the ivay in which ‘the great business of reviewing’ carries on ‘in its 
roaring routine’ holds admirably for today: 

Periodical literature is a huge open mouth W'hich has to be fed. 

... It is like a regular tram which starts at an advertised hour, 
but which n free to stan only if every seat be occupied. The 
seats are many, the tram is ponderously long, and hence the 
manufacture ot dummies for the seasons when there are not 
passengers enough. A stuffed manikin is thrust into the empty 
seal, where it makes a creditable figure till the end of the 
journey. It looks sufficiently like a passenger, and you know it 
is not one only when you perceive that it neither says any- 
thing nor gets out. The guard attends to it when the train is 
shunted, blows the cinders from its wooden face and gives a' ' 
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' oiH language goes on changing: our way, of life changes, 
under the pressure of material changes in our enyiromnent in all 
sorts of ways; and unless we have those fesy men who combine 
an exceptional sensibility with an exceptional pow;er over.' 
words, our own ability, not merely to express, but even to feel 
any but the crudest emotions, will degenerate. • 

(Eliot, ‘The Social Function of Poetry’) 

Literature, as Ezra Pound said in one of his manifestos,* , 


has to do with the clarity and vigour of ‘any and every’ 
thought and opinion. It has to do with maintaining the very 
cleanliness of the tools, the health of the very matter of thought 
itself. Save in the rare and limited instances of invention in the, 
plastic arts, or in mathematics, the individual cannot think and 
communicate Ins thought, the governor and legislator cannot 
act effectively or frame his laws, without words, and the 
solidity and validity of these words is in die care of the 
damned and despised litterati- When their, work goes rotten - 
by that 1 do not mean when they express indecorous thoughts 
- but when their very medium, the very essence of their work, 
the application of word to thing goes rotten, i.e. becomes 
slushy and inexact, or excessive or bloated, the whole machin- 
ery of social and of individual thought and order goes to pot. 
Tins is a lesson of history, and a lesson not yet half learned. 


The absence of a responsive and responsible public, and the conse- 
quence of not living in ‘a current of ideas in the highest degree animat- 
ing and nourishing to the creative power’, will always be felt most 
tellingly by the artist who is thereby deprived of the critically healthy , 
and creatively stimulating environment necessary for the maldng of 
work which has a value and meaning both in its own time and place, 
and permanently, acting as ‘nutrition of impulse’. Society in Sopho- 
cles and in Shakespeare’s time was, says Arnold, ‘in the fullest 
manner permeated by fresh thought, intelligent and alive; and this , 
state of things is the true basis for the creative power’s exercise, in 
this it finds its data, its materials, truly ready for its hand’. And James 
saw the reverse in his time, commenting that ‘to be puerile and un- 
tutored about literature ‘is to deprive it of air and light, and the. 
cpmequence of its keepmg bad company is that it loses ail heart’. 
The great artist, the really distinguished individual, will suffer,' no 
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doubt, less iu his art than others. Yet even he cannot write entirely 
without an audience; and the want of a reciprocal and health-giving 
relation between the writer and liis public marks - a notable example 
-much of the late work ofjames himself, a work clearly and painlully 
deriving much more from die writer’s osvn intense mental ellort 
dian from real commerce with a living environment. On the other 
hand, coming to too easy terms with an intellectually ingrown and 
complacent society has led Eliot, in Iiis writing since Four Quuiicts, 
into modislmcss and triviality. 

The worst effect will unquestionably be seen in die way in whicli 
the age makes use of its minor talent, whicli will always be the 
majority of talent and has much to do with keeping society ‘fresh, 
intelligent and alive’ or letting it become the reverse. And here die 
history of poetry and of poetical reputations in the last thirty years, a 
period in which immature talent has again and again been hailed as 
genius, and caught and held in an atmosphere wholly subversive and 
hostile to mature development, amply documents the dangers of not 
living in an animating and nourishing current of ideas. For as Dr F. R. 
Leavis put it, in discussing this very ‘Poetical Renascence’, 

Favourable reviews and a reputation are no substitute for the 
conditions represented by the existence of an intelligent 
public - the give-and-take tfiat is necessary for self-realization, 
the pressure that, resisted or yielded to, determines direction, 
the intercourse that is collaboration (such collaboration as 
produces language, an analogy that, here as so often when art 
is in question, will repay a good deal of reflecting upon: the 
individual artist to-day is asked to do far too much for him- 
self and far too much as an individual). 

The resistance always required of the writer to his age is now of a 
deeper and more exltausting kind: he must write, as it were, against 
the public potentially so willing to do liim the wrong kind of honour. 
The environment, and its vocal representation in the reading public, 
is tlie reverse of nourishing.® 

It is inevitable, therefore, that for anyone seriously concerned for 
the function of criticism at the present time, the creation and mainte- 
nance of a coherent and responsible reading pubhc must be a matter of 
the greatest urgency. That there is now an extraordinary amount of 
writing about writing is no indication that the issue is being faced. A 
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notable aspect of the situation has indeed-been the display of new 
literary organs, the enormous number of reviews, ‘little magazines', 
and book sections whose production has become one of the major 
small industries of the century. Almost all of . these have seen their 
function as catering for the local interests of small sections of the 
pubUc, and presenting them as matters of universal'cohcem.' Almost 
none has been devoted to maintaining or re-creating human.values in 
hterature, or human criteria of relevance m judgment. An early (and 
partial) exception was the Athcitaettm, which kept up ah independent 
existence as a weekly from 1919 to 1921, before being submerged in the 
Nation. Under the lively if uneven editorship of John Middleton 
Murry, it was responsible (among much that was infuriatingly silly) 
for a standard of reviewing which at its best - particularly in the 
regular work of Murry and Katherine Mansfield - was incomparably 
better than anything in weekly jourtialism today. 

Even the Atiwiiaeiiiii, however, was something of a catering agency. 
The first real attempt this century to create the nucleus of an influential 
teadmg public coherent enough to keep the function of, criticism 
served at all came with The Calendar oj Modern Letters (1925-7), a 
first-rate review whose early death was one sign of the difficulty of. 
the undenaking. The Calendar in fact saw its purpose as the creation 
of such a body as had (in its own comparison) been represented by 
The Quarterly, The Edinburgh, and Blackwood’s, Its position was stated 
bluntly in the first editorial: 

In reviewing we shall base our statements on the standards of 
criticism, since it is only then that one can speak piauily with- 
out offence, or give praise with meaning. 

That these standards represent - in so far as The Calendar's critics were 
able to call on them - a mature public attesting to the existence of a 
‘contemporary sensibility’ is evidenced throughout in the continu- 
ously high level of response and attention expected from readers,® 
and in the tone of its confident appeal to a judgement embracing 
far more than the personal reaction of the writer. At its most 
explicit, The Calendars relation to its reading public is brought out in 
Douglas Carman’s excellent article on 'Audience', one of the first 
after Arnold to realize the unportance of the audience in the creation 
of literature and to distinguish between poetry and various types 
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of pseudo-poetry wliich only exist ‘to season the opinions whicli 
men already hold, and which out of vanity or sloth tliey prefer to 
maintain’. 

The strength of The Calendar - wliich in only two years and a half 
yielded three anthologies of reviews and articles of pennanent critical 
value’ - is manifested not only in the quality of individual contribu- 
tions (including the first appcaranccsofLawrence’s'Artand Morality’ 
and ‘Morality and the Novel’: Lawrence was a fairly regular re- 
viewer), but in the high level of work maintained by die various 
writers as a team of reviewers. It comes out at its most cliaraaeristic- 
ally impressive in such a review as Edgell Rickword’s of Eliot’s Poems 
igoQ-iQ25, an article whose significance lies in an e.xact appreciation 
of the importance of Eliot’s work - die struggle with tedinique by 
which he ‘has been able to get closer than any other poet to the 
physiology of our sensations’ - with an insight which can pinpoint 
the dangerous ‘personal’ tendencies (the arbitrary or obstinately pri- 
vate collocations) to wliich Eliot was prone and which lessened the 
public availability of his poetry. The value of Eliot’s contribution is 
thus all the more surely established and the essay, written in 1925, is 
an amazing acliievement at a time when Eliot was everywhere greeted 
with bewildered or contemptuous hostility.** 

The Calendars weakness - seen from time to time in a rather un- 
thinking acceptance of the counters of the poetical academy (awe in 
front of Prometheus Uuboimd or Samson A^oniues), in a naivete of tone 
(as when Muir complains that Eliot doesn’t appreciate Milton and 
Wordsworth as much as Marvell .and Dryden), and in occasional un- 
certainty of judgement with regard to contemporary writers (an 
over-estimation of Joyce and even Wyndliam Lewis at the expense of 
Lawrence) - seems to come partly from a refusal to attempt live 
critical judgements of past literature in terras of present needs and 
aspirations as well as present viewpouit and availability; and partly 
in a refusal to go outside litcraturc(in the directions in wliich literature 
leads), and thus display and strengthen the foundations of literary 
judgement. Possibly it is tliis last that lies behind the cryptic hint 
tlirown out m tlie ‘Valediction forbidding Mourning’ m the final 
issue: 

the present situation requires to be met by a dilTcrent organ- 
ization, wliicli we are not now in a position to form. 
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Scniimy (1932-53), by & tlie most important and - it will prove - 
most influential critical review of the century, started not only %vith' 
the experience of The Calendar behind it, but also with the immediate 
stimulus of Q. D, Leavis’s Fiction and the Reading Public {1930), a book 
whose fully documented account of the development of popular 
reading habits during the hundred years or so in v/hich ficuon-reading 
had become largely responsible for spreading a lazy shoddiness of 
thought and feeling, represented a new realization of the cultural 
crisis of mass literacy accompanied by the collapse of a widely held 
community of taste and judgement. Scrutiny's aim and practice were 
more widely and firmly grounded than those of TIte Calendar., with a 
concern not merely for literary values, but that their influence should 
be felt in a world which hardly holds literature to matter at ail: 
the ‘intelligent educated and morally responsible public’ wliich 
Scrutiny sought to noiuish was to be one which had, with its experi- 
ence of a training in sensitive judgement, a real effect in fostering a 
fi-ee play of constructive thought on all the conditions of the human 
situation: 

Scrutiny stands for co-operation in the work of rallying -• 
such a public, the problem being to preserve (which is not - 
need we say? - to fix in a dead arrest) a moral, intellectual and, 
inclusively, humane tradition, such as is essential if society is 
to learn to control its machinery and direct it to intelligent, 
just and humane ends. 

(Scrutiny, n, iv. 333) 

While first place was always given to the importance of literary 
culture, as the guardian of collective wisdom, the standards discovered 
in live contact with the litcramte of the present and that of the past 
which is vital for us today were applied in criticism of other issues in 
the contemporary cultural and social scene, and particularly in the 
educational movement with which Scrutiny was associated from the 
start.® Indeed, the whole project of Scrutiny involved necessarily a- 
movement towards the resurrection of standards in education to en- 
sure a training of general non-specialist sensibility adequate to meet the 
pressures of contemporary life - not only for the sake of individual 
well-being but to lead to a common realization of human ends, un- 
related to which practical and pohtical action is likely to be worse 
than useless. 
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Tijc bringing of literature, .ind of tlie values iniierent in it, to bear 
on tile conditions of everyday practical affairs is soniething that can 
only happen through a public educated in tin’s way. Scriiliiiy’s main 
effort, then, was cowards the defining - chat is, forming - of a ‘con- 
temporary sensibility': 

What it should be possible to say of ‘the skilled reader of 
literature’ is that he ‘will tend, by the nature of his skill', to 
understand and appreciate contemporary liieraturc better than 
his neighbours. The serious critic’s concern with the literature 
of the past is with its life in the present; it will be informed by 
the kind of perception that can distinguish intelligently and 
sensitively the significant new life in contemporary literature. 

(xix, iii. 178) 

The function, as an early editorial put it, 

is essentially cooperative - involving cooperation and foster- 
ing it ... The critic puts his judgements in the clearest and 
most luievadable form in order to invite response; to forward 
that exchange without which there can be no hope of central- 
ity. Cciwt^dity is the product of reciprocal pressures, and a 
healthy criticism is the play of these. 

(n, iv) 

or if standards are only ‘there’ in an intelligent, educated, morally 
esponsible public, they are only worked out and displayed in colJab- 
)rative exchange between critics. In a later article Dr Leavis expanded 
he conception of the process Vunted at above; 

A judgement is a real judgement, or it is nothmg. It must, that 
is, be a sincere personal judgement; but it aspires to be more 
than personal. Essentially it has the form; ‘This is so, is it not?’ 

But the agreement appealed for must be real, or it serves no 
critical purpose and can bring no satisfaction to the critic. 

What his activity of its very nature aims at, 'in fact, is a collab- 
orative exchange or commerce. Without a many-sided real 
e.xchange - the collaboration by which the object, the poem 
(for example), in which the inhvidual minds meet, and at the 
same time the true judgements concerning it, are established — 
the fuirction of criticism cannot be smd to be working. 

(xvm, iii. 227) 
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Standards derive from centrality (which is ‘the product of reci- 
procal pressures’), the many-sided exchange working to eliminate the 
merely personal element of prejudice and eccentricity, which charac- 
terizes to some degree the initia! individual response, and to develop 
the genuine individual judgement into an understanding of the 
significance of the work in the cotnmumty of values upon which the, 
culture is built. And the land of exchange found throughout Scnitiiiy 
is in fact almost the only example we have of a cooperative attempt 
to discover and make palpable values which ate , essentially and 
broadly human and not simply those of a coterie. The initial agree- 
ment of its contributors was on funaion, on the nature of the dra- 
pline undertaken in literary criticism and its relation outside itself in 
the influence it can bring to bear in the world at iarge.^® They formed 
in feet a group of highly intelligent common readers (whose intelli- 
gence was certainly not common in the usual sense), who had tnuned 
themselves in the discipline of a central but non-specialist cultural 
aaiviry: they were, in shon, one centre of the elite upon whose 
existence the survival of humane values has come entirely to depend. 

Scrutiny’ % contribution to the defining of a contemporary sensibility , 
(its firm but sensitive assessing, in the first place, of concenipotary 
writing) depended upon a revaluation of our past literature which 
%vas pursued rigorously and intelligently. As one fiiendiy but im- 
‘ partial critic put it, this work amounted to a whole new conception 
of the English literary tradition; and the same writer’s judgement 
elsewhere may be allowed to stand: 

Richards wrote Practical Criticism but Scrutiny was practical 
and cnticized. Cleanth Brooks wrote notes for a new history 
of English poetry but in essay after essay Scrutiny accumulated 
a new history m exicnso. Burke and Ransom extended the 
boundaries of critical discussion but Scrutiny actually occupied 
the territory and issued new maps. 

(Eric Bentley, in Kaiyon Review, Autumn 1946) 

And as Dr Leavis hunseif was able to claim, not only have the main 
Scrutiny revaluations become generally current, but all the work of, 
aSecting radically the prevailing sense of the past’ was done in 
Scrutiny. 

So impressive was this achievement that it has been implied by the 
editor of a review with claims towards something of Senitmys 
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vigilance that Scnitmys *taik ot revaluation’ had been completed, 
the work done and now safely docketed so tliat the I'udgenients 
could be drasvtj on by thoiC with the more urgent purpose in hand 
of ‘responding’ to the contemporary' literary scene. The apjnircnt 
compliment, of course, distorts die place that this radical, critical, and 
scliolarly rewriting of English literary history had in Sau!iisy\ pro- 
gramme. Revaluation is not something that is done once for all, the 
judgements being established for all time: it is tltc discover/ ol how 
the literature of the past is alive in the present. As sucli - and because 
the present is always changing - no revaluation is ever final, hosvevcr 
much permanent conditions may be pointed to: the many dilfcrcnccs 
witliin Scrutiny itself testify to an understanding of this. 

Scrutiny lasted for twenty-one years - in itself sometliing remark- 
able. Its final decline and death came not directly from the hojtility 
and neglect with which it was normally treated in more institurioiial 
quarters so much as from the dislocation caused by the v/ar, which 
dispersed the contributors and destroyed the network of collabora- 
tion which had been made. Scrutiny outlasted the w'ar by eighi years, 
but ‘never .igain was it possible’, as the valediaory editorial says, 'to 
form anytliing like an adeqmte nucleus of steady collaboruors'. 
This way of putting i' shows immediately how important 'o 'lie 
whole scheme was essential agreement among coiunbuicir'. on m'-' 


function of the discipline they were engaged in. Scrutin) w >■ s ’ ■> 
iiapliazard colleaioii of articles on hterary' matters b’ 
interest and concern was implirit in die conception tr •!' ■' ■' 

and the marked narrowing of attention which s o p; n n 
issues is a sign that to some degree the world ii.ui T.e!.; ’■ j 

literary critic was no longer 'o be found w ho oui<i • ^ 

anything important to say outside his own horn'. is, 

books were reviewed, and those on .i nnuh m i ^ 

Moreover ankles became longer, mote ■ s; ii''Ae..>^ 

time less stimulating. Where c.iriier . 'vi-.' !'■: ' suhp'"® 

Othello) h.ad taken one or two cenm.l e--- ^ seenud 

suggest lines where further inquirs w.'nKi b- po not 


to be a tendency tosv.irds the end to lovcreu 

been properly done unless esars pos'ibli i ^ 
every possible approach exp!i>rid ''oiikhuh iiaving 

seems to have been embarked sm ms, for die saK 
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thing new to say. The opening, for acample, of D; A. Traversi’s 
essay on Henry must immediately arouse in the reader concerned 
for relevance a suspicious, defensive attitude: 

There are, among Shakespeare’s plays, those which seem to 
have eluded criticism by their very simph'city. ... ■ , 

The implication (alas, borne out in the sequel) seems to be that Mr 
Travcrsi will now set out to remedy not only the shortage of criti- 
cism but also the simplicity. Indeed the heavyweight'treatment tliat 
Shakespeare received at the hands of Mr Traversi and others seems to . 
lead away altogether from an interest in the plays as live literature , 
and to find its significance in the tracing of patterns of imagery almost , 
for its own sake - an activity which is pursued quite intensively 
enough in universities and academic journals as it is. This kind of 
treatment is at times only too close in feeling and intention to such an 
offering (to take an example conveniently to hand) as appeared in a 
recent number of Essays in Criticism, where a contributor has ploughed 
through 'the structure of imagery in Harry Riclmwml' - an under- 
taking which immediately demonstrates the futility of engaging in' 
literary business without a live critical sense: for the right critical de- ■ 
duction would have shown at the start that the subject itself couldn't 
maintain the interest required of the reader or rightfully demand His 
spending time and attention on it. 

Mention of Essays in Criticism (founded 1950) in connexion with 
Scrutiny, however, can only be made in order to establish their 
essential difference, which is the difference, in general, between . 
academic literariness uncontrolled by critical insight, and the benefit 
of working with a sense of relevance, always in sight of Arnold’s 
‘central, truly human point of view'. And Scrutiny’s limitations and 
shoncomings seem in retrospea a small thing compared with the 
entire failure of any other journal to maintain anything like a tree 
perception of the function of criticism at the present time. 

* * * 

For the function of criticism to be properly served the media must 
be created in which individuals can carry on ‘the common pursuit of 
true judgement . But there must, too, be distinguished critics ready 
to use the occasion to its best advantage. In this, our age has been 
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for the view that Bmiia is a great- novel, and no intelligent 
account of its perfection of form. It kin the same way true of , 
tlie other great English novelists that their interest in their art 
gives them the opposite of an affinity svith Pater and George, 
Moore; it is, brought to an intense focus,- an unusually de- ,, 
veloped interest in life. For, far from Imving anything of , 
Flaubert’s disgust or disdain or boredom, they are all distin- 
guished by a vital capacity for experience, a kind of reverent 
openness before life, and a marked moral intensity. ■ 

(The Great Tradition, pp. 8-9) 

This grasp of criteria is what enabled Leavis to map our and defec , 
the significant tradition of the English novel from Jane Austen, 
through George Eliot, James, and Conrad, to Lawrence - which, as 
Leavis himself says, ‘has become a fiict of general acceptance with 
the implication that it has always been so’. 

The appropriateness of these criteria in criticism of the novel 
would now perhaps be generally granted. But, as Leavis has shown in 
the course of practical analysis and revaluation of Enghsh poetry, 
they carry over into all literature, remain central to our judgement. 
In the sensitive and penetrating analysis of vene Leavis has certainly 
no master, but always his concern for ‘practical criticism’, for close 
attention to ‘the words on the page’, is a concern for something which 
far transcends the limits usually impHed by these phrases: the accuracy 
arises out of a need to establish the relevance of a passage in the work 
as a whole and, by extension, the place which the work should take 
up in our cultural consciousness.^ 

' Teclinique, in short, ‘can be studied and judged only in terms of 
the sensibility it expresses’. The need to find and realize our contem-, 
porary sensibdity should lie behind all discussions of technique, and 
justifies, in Leavis’s case, the attention given to it. 

The hats ckiskus for inquiry into the relation between technique 
and the feelings and attitudes which it expresses has been for the last 
thirty years a passage fi-om one of the finest of Eliot’s essays which 
has been reprinted as ‘Poetry in the Eighteenth Century’, in Volume 
rv of tlie present series (From Dryden to Johnson ) : 

after Pope there was no one who thought and felt nearly 
enough like Pope to be able to use his language quite success- 
fully.- but a good many second-rate writers tried to svrite 
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something like it, unaware of the fact that the change of 
sensibility demanded a change of idiom. Sensibility alters 
from generation to generation in everybody, whether we will 
or no; but expression, is only altered by a man of genius. A 
great many second-rate poets, in feet, are second-rate iust for 
this' reason, that they have not the sensitiveness and con- 
sdousness to perceive that they feel differently from the pre- 
ceding generation, and therefore must use words differently. 

Eliot’s own -work as the man of genius who altered expression is 
intimately bound up with that of the cridc who saw that ‘every vital 
development m language is a development of feeling as well’. The 
technique that has mattered in our day is the outcome of 

an intense and highly conscious work of critical intelligence 
[which] necessarily preceded and accompanied the discovery 
of the new uses of words, the means of expressing or creating 
the new feelings and modes of thought, the new rhythms, the 
new versification. This is the critical intelligence manifested in 
those early essays: Eliot’s best, his important, criticism has an 
immediate relation to his technical problems as the poet who, 
at that moment m history, was faced with ‘altering ex- 
pression’.^^ 

‘Never’, Leavis has said, ‘had criticism a more decisive influence.’ 
The intimate connexion between Eliot’s poetry and criticism was 
what drew attention to the truly classical statements that his early 
essays contain. In ‘The Perfect Critic’, which came out first of all in 
The Athenaeum and was reprinted in The Sacred Wood, Eliot noted the 
likelihood that the critic and the creative artist should frequently he 
the same person. And more recently he rightly said of his own best 
criticism that it consists of essays on poets and poetic dramatists who 
had influenced him. The essay on Marvell, for example, is a model of 
critical conciseness, accuracy, and suggestiveness - evaluating (with a 
little helpful practical analysis by the way) Marvell’s own personal 
distinction,, generalizing to probe the nature of the quality (wit) which 
he shared with the earlier metaphysicals and with Dryden and Pope, 
then back again to isolate the precise tone of its appearance in Mar- 
vell. No better introduction to a poet could be found; it leaves most 
of the work to be done by the reader himself, while making clear the 
lines which can profitably be followed up. And in so doing it makes 
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generalizations which open up, new ways, of approach to English 
poetry as a whole. It is hardly too much to say that this essayand its - 
two companions in the pamphlet Homage to Jolm Drydeii began the 
whole movement of re-appraisal in which Scnttiny later played ^e 
most important part. 

But the connexion between Eliot’s decline as a poet {decline^ that is, 
from Four Quartets to the subsequent plays in verse)' and the fre- 
quency with which he has come to produce arbitrary and unsub- 
stantiated critical dogmas will nor seem a chance one. And just as 
there are forced and unrealized collocations in The fVaste Laud, as. 
Edgell Rickword pointed out, so even in the early criticism appear 
ideas and doctrines famong them some that have been widely in- 
fluential) which are arbitrary, being unrelated to his genetal critical 
insights or to the creative successes that seemed to lend them forc& . 
The dogma of unpersonalicy, which began its career in ‘Tradition • 
and the Individual Talent’ (see in Selected Essays) is the most notorious, 
of these. In this essay, Eliot, e.xtending the idea of the poet as the' 
supreme representative or consciousness in his time, expels the poet’s 
nind and individuality from having any part in the poetic process. 
The poet's mind is represented as 

a receptacle for seizing and storing up numberless feelings, 
phrases, images, which remain there lurtiJ ail the particles ; 
which can unite to torm a new compound are present together. 

How this uniting happens we never leam - only that ‘floating feel- 
ings' come together: 

The ode oi Keats contains a number of feelings which have ■ 
nothing particular to do with the nightingale, but which the 
nightwgale, partly perhaps because of its attractive name, and 
partly because oi its reputation, served to bring together. 

The mind of the poet is said during this process to be as unaffected as 
the shred of platinum used as a catalyst (even though somehow it 
digests and transmutes the passions which are its material’). We 
hear a good deal - here and throughout Eliot’s work - of the business 
of poetry being to express emotions, though whose or what must 
remain in doubt. In the end the complete divorce postulated between 
the man who sufiers and the mind which creates’ opens the door for , 
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judged. James’s book on Hawthorne,- his essays on Flaubert, Mau- 
passant, and Zola (and on Arnold), Lawrence’s bn Galsworthy and 
Verga, his ‘Morality and the Novel’, and his Study oj Thomas Hardy 
are classics of criticism which should have far more recognition than . 
they have received.^^ - . , , 

The parallels can be interestingly extended. Both did much prac- 
tical criticism in the way of reviewing: for James and Lawrence at 
least, a review was an occasion for delicate and precise judgement; 
and the valuations they then directly made have remained astonish- . 
ingly secure. James’s review of Our Mutual Frkttd is in its way a 
masterpiece, a model of accurate and refined judgement, excellent in 
its tone, in the seriousness with which it treats its subjea, in the way 
in which, while condemning Dickens’s work, it enables one to see by , 
what high standards it is being, and must be, judged. James’s poise 
at the age of twenty-two is amazing: 

Insight 's perhaps too strong a word [for Dickehs]; for we are 
convinced that it is one of the chief conditions of his genius 
not to see beneath the surface of things. If we might hazard a 
definition of his literary character, we should, accordingly, 
call him the greatest of superficial novelists. We are aware 
that this definition confines him to an inferior rank in the de- ’ 
pattmeut of letters which he adorns; but we accept the conse- 
quence of our proposition. It were, in our opinion, an offence 
against humanity to place Mr Dickens among the greatest 
novelists For, to repeat what we have already intimated, he 
has created nothing but figures. He has added nothing to our 
understanding of human character. 

The assurance with which these generalizations are made and 
grounded on accurate and pertinent observations of detail in the ■ 
novel is entirely convincing. An even more impressive case is the 
review, written nine years later, of Flaubert’s La Tentatiou de Saint 
Aiitomc, particularly its magnificent ending in which James fixes 
permanently the deficiencies of the society which produced the book, 
in such a way as to make quite clear the measures against which it is 
found wanting; 

His book being, with its great effort and its strangely 
absent charm, the really painful failure it seems to us, it would 
not have been worth while to call attention to it if it were not 
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it pointed to more things than the author’s own defi- 
dendes. It seems to us to throw a tolerably vivid light on the 

■presentconditionoftheFrenchIiteraryintellect.M.Flaubertand 

hiscontemporarieshave pushedso far the educarion ofthesenses 
and the cultivationj of the grotesque (m literature and the arts 
that it has left them morally stranded and helpless. In the 
perception of the materially oirious, in fantastic refinement of 
taste and marked ingenuity of expression, they seem to us now 
to have reached the limits of the possible. Behind M. Flaubert 
stands a whole sodety of aesthetic rqffitiis, demanding stronger 
and stronger spices in its intellectual diet. But we doubt 
whether he or any of his companions can permanently satisfy 
their public, for the simple reason that the human mind, even 
in indifferent health, does after all need to be nourished, and 
thrives but scantily on a regimen of pigments and sauces. It 
needs sooner or later - to prolong the metaphor - to detect’a 
body-flavor, and we shall be very surprised if it ever detects 
one in ‘La Tentation de Saint Antoine’. 

This measure James to a great extent found in the American sodety 
for whom he was writing (most of the best reviews were for The 
Atlantic Monthly and the American Nation), and which evidently 
provided him with an intelligence and responsiveness of a high order, 
on which he could continuously count. There is, in his early criticism, 
a sense of being secure among values which were accepted as the 
natural basis of a civilized society: for James's poise and self-confi- 
dence are more than personal - they ate those of a distinguished in- 
dividual who is nonetheless closely related to a poised and confident 
society (though one which he understood weD enough to criticize 
shrewdly - see especially The Europeans and JVashw^ton Square - and 
which in the end &iled to provide him with what, as a novelist, he 
needed). This feeling of knowing for whom he was writing dis- 
appears in some degree fiom James's later work. The criticism which 
James wrote at the same time as his last novels has something of the 
same air of having been written in unread loneliness, so strained and 
involved is the very process of writing. And the work is correspond- 
ingly mote cautious, more hesitant even - and more distant fiom us. 
Even in the essay on Flaubert, one of his best, wliich has all James s 
admirable perceptiveness and understanding, he docsnt push his 
judgements to their logical conclusions: 
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Emma Bovary, in spite of tEe nature of her consciousness and ‘ 
in spite of her reflecting so much that of her creator, is really 
too an affair. ... Why did Flaubert choose,' :^ special • 
conduits of the life he proposed to, depict, such, inferior and in . 
the case of Frederic such abject human specimens? 1 insist only 
in respect of the latter, tlie perfection of Madame Bovary, scarce 
leaving one much warrant for wishing anything other. Even 
here, however, the general scale and size of Emma, who is 
small even of her sort, should be a warning to hyperbole. If I 
say that in tie matter of Frederic at all events the answer is in- 
evitably detrimental I mean that it weighs heavily on our 
author’s general credit. He wished in each case to make a 
picture of experience - middling experience, it is true - and of 
the world close to him; but if he imagined nothing better for r • 
his purpose than such a heroine and such a hero, both such , ' 
limited reflectors and registers, we are forced to believe it to 
have been by a defect of his mind. And that sign of weakness 
remains even if it be objected that the images in question were 
addressed to his purpose better than others would have been: ■ 
the purpose itself then shows as inferior. 

This is excellent, not only in the direemess with which the individual 
judgements ate made, but, again, in their grounding. How fine a 
sense James has of what it is relevant to bring in, and how delicate a 
feeling for the life to which Flaub^ seems to offer an insult. But 
James’s perception and honesty have undermined the general judge- 
ment; ‘the perfection of Madame Bovary’. The particular and the 
general judgements don’t hang together, and Flaubert’s genius, , after 
James’s criticism, is not enough to resolve the contradiction. Much 
the same applies, rather less obviously because the writing is more 
confused, to the extremely high rank that James gives to Balzac , in 
face ofvery severe limiting judgements. , ■ • 

Like Lawrence’s, James’s competence as a reviewer extends over an 
extraordinarily wide field: his. essay on Arnold remains one of the 
finest broad assessments we have, , as well as being itself a model of 
taste and discretion. But it is for his work on the novel that one 
returns to him with most profit, and this again links him to Lawrence, 
in whose, work too the importance of the novel is central. For James 
the novel must ‘represent Hfe’, its province is ‘all life, all feeling, all 
observation, all vision’, the essence of its ‘moral energy’ is to ‘survey 
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‘when the novelist has his thumb in the pan, the novel becomes an 
unparalleled perverter of men and women’. 

The relevance of these passages to Lawrence’s own work is very 
clear. But the insight they show - the insight of a novelist of supreme 
moral openness and integrity - acts also as. a marvellously sure 
foundation for his criticism of other novelists, and enables him to go 
to the heart, for instance, of the fatal weakness which makes Gals- 
worthy so palpably second-rate, while it also accounts for his con- 
tinuing popularity: ' 

Why do we feel so mstinctively that [the Forsytes] are in- 
feriors? 

It is because they seem to us to have lost caste as human 
beings, and to have sunk to the level of the social being, that 
peculiar creature that takes the place’in our civilization of the 
slave in the old civilizations. The human individual is a queer 
animal, always changing. But the fatal change to-day is the 
collapse from the psychology of the free human individual ■ 
into the psychology of the social being, just as the fetal change 
in the past was a collapse from the freeman’s psyche to the 
psyche of the slave. The free moral and the social moral : these 
are the abiding antitheses, 

Lawrence, then, all the time traces the links between the books he' 
writes of and the wider interests that they raise, and which he brings 
relevantly to bear, generalizing to their presence and signiEcance in 
the world itself. The relation of the novel to the life it serves is always 
the criterion. So it is in the brilliant short essays on Verga, where so 
much is said, so many openings made, Verga himself sensitively 
placed and the value of his work surely indicated, while the issues that 
his books bring to the fore are further explored and generalized; and 
so, on a larger scale, in the Study of Thomas Hardy, where the novels 
provide the natural occasion for some of Lawrence’s most daring 
and impressive statements on the morality of art and the morality of 

life. 

Lawrence’s genius as a critic is one with his genius as a novelist; 
there is in him no division of personality: everything he dpah with he 
approaches as ‘whole man alive’. It is this which enabled him to 
write the finest brief statement on the nature of criticism that we 
have. 
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Literary criticism can be no more than a rcasoncil acv'onnt 
the feeling produced upon the critic by tlic book he is etitici.-^ 
ing. Criticism can never be a science; it is, in tlie (list (>l.uv, 
much too personal, and in the second, it is evncerucvl \viil\ 
values that sdcnce ignores. The touchstone is emotion, not 
reason. We judge a work of art by its ctlcct on our sincere and 
vital emotion, and notliing else. Ali the critical twiddle- 
twaddle about style and fonn, all this pseiido-.scientifie classi- 
fying and an.'dysing of books in an imiratiou-botonical 
fashion, is mere impertinence and mostly dull j.irgon. 

A critic must be able to/eel the impact of a work of art in all 
its complexity and force. To do so, he must be a man ot three 
and complexity himself, which few critics are . . . 

More than (his, even an artistically and emotionally edu- 
cated man must be a man of good faith. He must have the 
courage to admit what he feels, as well as the flexibility to 
feioia what he feels. So Sainte-Beuve remains, to me, a great 
critic. And a man like Macaulay, briUiant as he is, is unsatis- 
factory, because he is not honest. He is emotionally very alivei 
but he juggles his feelings. He prefers a fine effect to the 
sincere statement of the aesthetic and emotional reaction. He 
is quite intellectually capable of giving us a true account of 
what he feels. But not morally. A critic must be emotionally 
alive in every fibre, intellectually capable and skflfiil in 
essential logic, and then morally very honest. 

(Essay on Galsworthy) 

* * * 

In a short chapter it isn’t possible to do more than sketch a few 
lines of approach. One cannot possibly include all those critics whose 
work has been influential in one way or another, or even all those to 
whom one can now return with some prospect of profiting by the 
journey. For since Eliot wrote the polemic quoted at the start, there 
have emphatically been ‘certain books, certain essays, certain sen- 
tences, certain men, who have been “useful” to us’. So much so, in- 
deed, that one can only be appalled at the forces at large in the world 
which have prevented their making the great impression on con- 
temporary life - or even on the literary scene - which one xnisht 
expect, and which comparable or lesser critics of earlier periods corid 
certainly count on making. In the early century, thl 
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thought of the Spectator and Tfler reviewers was the thought of the ■ ;■ 
common reader {‘who were common, because to live in a homogen^ 
ous culture is to move among si^ of limited variety'); the inhuence 
of the incisive critical insight of Johnson was great; Coleridge’s pre- 
sence was felt very impressively. By the end of the nineteenth century, ■ 
the effect of Arnold, of James, of Leslie Stephen, was a very much 
less substantial affair and had tended to become almost exclusively 
literary: that it had not been so before the influence of Coleridge , 
on Mil! testifies. But the situation today is very much worse than . 
ever Arnold or James conceived. During the period covered by this 
book we have had the astonishing good fortune of at least three and 
a half great critics; it is not too much to say that their influence 
on the large issues of contemporary life has been negligible. Yet 
this influence is something that we do without at our periL 

NOTES 

1. ‘The gang’ - a term used of themselves by ptomiuent members of 'the 
poetical renascence’, who, amongst other things, had the run ofEliot’s review, 

Tlte Crilerioti. Spender’s autobiography. IVortJ iVilltin IVorU, is, from its ride , 
onwards, a revealing document of the operation of a ir^opoUtan literary 
digue. It can hardly be recommended on other grounds. 

2. In ‘The Lesson of Balzac’, reprinted in Edcl, The House c/ Fiction (London, 
1957) the appeal 1 think of b precisely &om the general judgement, and 
not to it; it is to the particular judgement altogether: by which 1 mean co that 
quantity of opinion, very small at all times, but at all times infinitely pteciousj 
that b capable of giving some intelligible account of itself.’ 

3. ‘Critidsm’, included in The Art of Fiction, edited by.-Morrb Roberts 
(New York, 194S). Orwell's essay, ‘Politics and the English Language’ (re- 
printed in the Penguin Selected Essays), b an interesting extension of thb theme. 

4. Hoio to Read, reprinted in Literary Essays of Ezra Pound (London, 1954). 
Thb and other of Pound’s manifestos have useful propaganda m3terial'{c5- , 
pecially ‘The Teacher’s Mission’), chough what aaive critidsm they contain b 
generally perverse. Pound’s frequent impcrcipience and irresponsibility make, 
even the use ofhb propaganda a dangerous business and liable to misinterpreta- 
tion, Sec Leavis, How to Teach Reading, reprinted as Appendix il to Education 
and tile Unipersi/y (2nd. ed.) (London, 1948). 

5. ‘If a poet gets a large audience very quickly, that is a rather suspicious 
circumstance: for it leads us to fear that he is not really doing anything new, 
that he is only giving people what they arc already used to.’ (Eliot. ‘The Social 
Functiotiof Poe^*,) Eliot had saidin fab essay onthe Metaphysical Poeis(i92i) 
that it appears likely that poets in our dvilization, as it cxbts at present, must 
be difjkult. Our dvilization comprehends great variety and complexity, and • 
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this variety and complexity, playini; upon a letincd H'n'il'llUy. nu\>t (novUiTO 
various and complex results.’ An intcresiini; cvtinpaiison can be nnuK' t'ciwccn 
the reception of Eliot’s own (admittedly dillienli) lH)ctty ,nvd that nt utoic 
recent ‘modem’ poets, who have had it f.ic too much thctc OWtt way. ‘‘V'nl c't, 
a review by Edwin, Muir in Tltc Caknddt: ‘The writer who docs not resist ins 
age, defending himself against all its claims ctowtliug in nporr hittr atrd vwers- 
whelming him, will belong to the literature of fisliion, The wcilcv wl\t> it'- 
fuses to realize his age is not likely to belong to literaiiitc at ail.’ 

6 . Muir’s review already cited is a good - and iy[)ieal - example. 'Uve 
difference between work like this and the reviews that Muir later wrote tor 
T/ie Observer is a significant and distressing one: it reflects very largely on what 
the two journals e.xpect in their readers. 

7. Scrutinies I and II, edited by Edgell Rickword; Towards Statulanls o/" 
Criticism, edited by F. R. Leavis. 

8. ‘The impression we have always had of Mr Eliot’s work... may be 
analyzed into two coincident but not quite simultaneous impressions. The 
first is the urgency of the personality, which seems sometimes oppressive, 
and comes near to breaking through the so finely-spun aesthetic fabric; the 
second is the techm'que which spins this fabric and to which this slender volume 
owes its curious ascendancy over the bulky monsters of our time. For it is 
by his struggle with techm'que that Mr Eliot has been able to get closer than 
any other poet to the physiology of our sensations (a poet does not speak merely 
for himself) to explore and make palpable the more intimate distresses of a 
generation for which all the romantic escapes had been blocked. And, though 
this may seem a heavy burden to lay on the back of technique, we can watch 
with the deepening of the consciousness, a much finer realization oflanguage. . .’ 
{Calendar, n, pp. 278-9). 

9. A glance at the contents of a typical issue illustrates the range tackled: 
for instance, Vol. n. No. 4 contains essays on Bums 0 ohn Speirs) and on Swift 
(Leavis); on the Scientific Best Seller (J. L. Russell); ‘What shall we teach?’ 
(Denys Thompson) ; ‘Fleet Street and Pierian Roses’ (Q. D. Leavis). The bocks 
reviewed included three popular books on art. Music and the Community. Baden 
Powell’s autobiography, , Change in the Farm, and books on anthropclcgy, 
history, and sociology as well as a number on more strictly literary topics. 
Nor was this variety ever allowed to become indiscriminate. 

The most important product of this educational movement was Leavis’s 
Education and the University, a book of great and central significance. 

10. Cf. ‘TheKeqyon Review and Scrutiny’, Scrutiny xs\. Li, 136: ‘Saudzy 
has no orthodoxy and no system to which it expects its contributon to sub- 
scribe. But its contributors do, for all the variety represented by their own 
positions, share a common conception of the kind of discipline of insllizence 
literary criticism should be, a measure of agreement about the kind cf relaticn. 
Uterary criticism should bear to “non-literary” matters, and, further, a commen 
conception of the function ofa non-specialist intellectual review in contemrer- 
ary England. They are, in fact, collaborators.’ 

The work of Yvor Winters, as being that of an, impressive 
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aDDarencly isolated from coUab^tive exdtoge.js 4 e most notable case of a 
ftesh and vigorous taste aadjudgei^t, ss^ch, wbile^piring to be much'moce 
,h,n individual, have too often remained obstinately personal andidiosyncradc. 
His work is however of great interest, strikingly original and often penetraring, 
particularly noteworthy in a scene in wMch reputarions are, too easily made and 
taken for granted. 

11. Vol. tx, No. iv. ffis Coriohnus essay (vi. i) is a difierent matter. I owe 
to Mr J. M. Newton much of my understanding of these trends in Sautiiiy and 
elsewhere. 

12. ‘...to insist that literary criticism is, or should be, a specific disdpline 

of intelligence is not to suggest that a serious interest in literature can confine 
itself to the kind of intensive local analysis associated with “practical criticism” 
- to the scrutiny of the “words on the page” in' their minute relations,. their 
effects of imagery, and so on: a teal literary interest is an interest in man, 
society and civilization, and its boundaries cannot be drawn.’ Leavis, Scrutiny, 
xra, i, 78. „. .. 

13. leavis, "T. S. Eliot’s Stature as Critic', Commentary (Nesv York), Vol. zd. 
No. 5, November 1958, a valuable essay ' ftom the point of view of both its 
author and its subject. It contains a very fine ttejtinent of the whole doc-- 
trine of ‘Impersonality’. 

14. James’s and Lawrence’s criticism has never been properly collected, 
though in Lawrence’s case there is a useful volume edited by Anthony Beal, 
Selected Literary Criticism (London,, 1955), which contains all the esuys men* - 
tinned in this chapter as well as much of the Hardy and the Studies in Classic 
djKericaii Literature, The Galssvorthy 'essay and one or two others ate in the 
Penguin Selected Essays; many more appear in Phoenix (new edition, London, 
1961). James’s Haivthorne (and Lawrence’s Studies) is reprinted in Wilson, 
The Shock 0/ Reco£ituioii (London, 1956). James’s own collections French 
Poets and Novelists, Partial Portrai's, and Notes on Novelists have long been out of 
print; and the oidy readily available work now is in Mordell, ed.. Literary 
Reviews and Essays (a compendious anthology of James’s excellent early 
reviews) (Grove Press, 1957), Edel, The House 0/ Fiction (London, 1937), and 
perhaps still Roberts, The Art of Fiction (London, 1948). 


THE POETRY OF .W'. H, AUDEN 

K. G.-.COX 

Senior Lecturer in English Literature, The University of Manchester 


One could expect fairly general assent to the statement that of living 
poets Auden (b. 1907) ranks next in importance to Ehot. When, how- 
ever, we ask just how near is ‘next’ and what is the precise nature of 
the importance, opinions at once diverge. He has no universally 
accepted masterpieces, nothing as central as The Waste Land or The 
Tower, and there is little agreement either about the relative success 
of his poems or the best way to describe their nature. Auden, we hear, 
is the Picasso of verse; Auden is mainly a poet of general ideas; 
Auden is primarily a satirist; Auden’s poetry is fundamentally roman- 
tic; Auden is most successful in light verse. Some of this is due to the 
variety of stages diat his thought and feeling have passed tlirough in 
thirty years and to the immediate sensitiveness, with wliich he has 
registered the changmg moods and opinions of liis tune. For many of 
his contemporaries tliere is a sense of being directly and personally 
imphcated in his poetry. Such topical urgency may lend a spurious 
Hveliness to work which later appears dated and ephemeral, and it 
would seem, that Auden’s younger readers today show some ten- 
dency to be bored by the social and poUtical concerns of tlie thirties 
and to question their permanent interest as poetic themes. With the 
problem of sifting out the mere joumahsm &om Auden’s work go 
fundamental questions of pre-suppositions and behef- psychological, 
moral, poUtical, and reUgious. At a more technical level there is a 
constant experimenting with new forms and manners. And perhaps 
most essentially -confusing to the critic is the presence throughout 
of a pecuUarly deep-seated inequaUty and unevenness, cutting across 
all the changes in thought, subject-matter, and general attitude.^ 
Having regard to the variety of stages through which Auden’s work 
has passed, it seems best to take a broadly chronological view of his 
development. /' 

Auden’s first volume, pubUshed in 1930 when he was twenty- 
three, made an immediate impact. Here was unquestionably a new 
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talent, the voice of on individual sensibility alive, in its own time and 
capable of vigorous expression. Ever^-where there were striking and 
memorable phrases.-graduaJniinsptcatlinglik'ea stain’, ‘spring’s green 
Prelunittary shiver', ‘Events notactiul In titne’s'unJcnicnt will’, ‘brave 
sc.nt lioine HerracticaJiy sealed witlt shame’. Imagery' of oausual, 
force was often matched with expressive and moving rhythms: 

O watcher in the dark, you wake 

Our dream of w.akmg, we feci 

Your linger on the flesh that has been skinned. ... 

The song, the varied action of the blood 
Would drovm the warning &om the iioa wood 
Would cancel tire inertia of the buried; 

Travelling by dayUght on from house to house 
The longest way to djc intrinsic peace, 

, With love’s fidelity and with love’s weakness. 

The originality was of course tempered by a normal proportion , 
of the derivative; it is e^sy to find echoes here of Eliot, Edward , 
Tliomas, Wilfred Owen, Emily Dickinson, Robert Graves, Laura 
Riding, and perhaps the Pound of Mauberley: 

Issued all the orders expedient 
In this kind of case; 

Most, as was expected, were obedient. 

Though there were murmurs, of course; 

as well as of Skelton, Old English poetry, and the sagas. Lcsshealtlr 
signs were an excessive dependence on purely penonal association 
and a frequent use of private jokes and allusions. The difficulty o 
some of these poems seems far beyond what is deraaitded by thi 
dcptlj or coniplc.xity of the thought to be expressed. Some of it is ; 
trick of over-elliptical grammar and syntax: some of it can be clearec 
up fay reading the psycho-analytical writings in wliich Auden was sc 
deeply interested at tliis time, but there remains much tiut look 
merely irresponsible. Christopher Ishenvood has recorded", Auden’ 
early habit of constructing poems out of good lines salvaged frotr 
poems that his friends lud condemned, ‘entirely regardless of gram- 
mar or sense’. We need not take tliis too literally, but the suggested 
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^ttitude is revealing. However, this was, after all, a first volume and 
it still seems reasonable tl^t its positive originahty and its promise 
should have received the main- stress. If the feeling for words and 
imagery could be controlled by a iuller and profounder organization 
of experience there was every reason to expect a great deal. 

Meanwhile the themes and atmosphere were new and exciting, 
however much the genuine feeling might seem mixed with adoles- 
cent elements. The sense of a doomed civilization, the references to 
disease and the death-wish symbolized as a mysterious Enemy, the 
hnagery of guerilla warfare, ruined industry, railheads, and frontiers, 
had not yet become the stock-in-trade of all up-to-date verse as they 
were to a few years later - a point that modem readers may easily 
forget. And in Paid on Both Sides, the ‘charade’ which so curiously 
mingles the heroic and modem worlds, the sagas, and the spy-story, 
Auden seems to penetrate at times to a level of something like uni- 
versal human tragedy. The most successful of the Poems are perhaps 
XI, the typical landscape with symbolic overtones subsequently called 
‘The Watershed’*, n, the archetypal quest poem now entitled ‘The 
Wanderer’ ; m, the address of the Life Force to modem man later 
given the whimsical caption ‘Venus will now say a Few Words’; 
and XVI, the long personal meditation on the element of dissolution 
in modem culture, which, in spite of some awktvard passages of 
elliptical grammar not unfairly described by Mr Jolui Bayley as 
‘pidgin English’, has an unusual accent of personal sincerity and matur- 
ity in its better parts. The opening paragraph arrests the attention with 
a powerful contrast: 

It was Easter as I walked in the public gardens 
Hearing the frogs exhaling from the pond, • 

Watching traffic of magnificent cloud 
Moving without anxiety on open sky - 
Season when lovers and writers find 
An altering speech for altering things. 

An emphasis on new names, on the arm 
A fresh hand with fresh power. 

But thinking so I came at once 

Where solitary man sat weeping on a bench, 

Hanging his head down, with his mouth distorted 
Helpless and ugly as an embryo chicken. 
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THE- POETRY OF W. H. AUDEN 

Who nthtured in that fee tradidon 
Predicted the result. 

Guessed love by nature suited to 
The intricate ways of guHt? 

That human ligaments could so 
His southern gestures modify. 

And make it. his mature ambirion 
To think no thought but ours. 

To hunger, work illegally , 

And be anonymous? 

The general meaning is fairly clear; ‘Love’ must of course be taken as 
something like instinctive energy, or the Life Force; it has' vague over- 
tones from psycho-analytical theory and constitutes the main positive 
value explicitly recognized in Auden’s earlier work. The ‘result’ in the 
second stanza is presumably the result of the tradition, not the result 
of love’s achievement of reason’s gifi, but why then insist on the 
modification of love’s southern gestures by ‘human ligaments'? The 
important contrast would seem to be that beuveen the ‘frthers’ and 
the present generations, and surely ‘love’ must have been embodied in 
‘human ligaments’ in both? One may find answers to these questions 
individually, but the fact is there are, throughout, various loose ends 
of possible meaning not completely organized- If we rule them out 
the poem becomes a simpler statement of Marxist or Freudian doctrine 
than it appears at first; if not, it must be seen as a less unified whole. 

Technical facility, indeed, comes to seem Auden’s chief danger 
henceforward. Poem after poem contains brilliant or powerful lines 
but is less successful as a whole because he has not been able to resist 
the irrelevant elaboration, the chasing of too many hares at once, the 
smart epigram, or the multiplication of self-conscious ironies. Too 
many possibiUties present themselves as he writes, and he accepts them 
without adequate discrimination. Some of his methods lend themselves 
particularly to these dangers. The illustration, for example, of a 
general state or mood by a series of revealing details or particular 
instances cansometimes become a mere catalogue. The acknowledged 
inequality of ‘Spain’ arises chiefly from the list of attivities typical of 
the present and future, where almost any item, one feels, might have 
something else substituted for it, yet at its best the poem focuses 
sharply on the immediate crisis; 
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Who nihtoed in that &e tradition 
Predicted the resnlt. 

Guessed love 'by nature suited to 
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That human ligaments could so 
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To think no thought but ours. 
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something like instinctive energy, or the Life Force; it has' vague over- 
tones from psycho-analyticaJ theory and constitutes the main positive 
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of love’s achievement of reason’s gift, but why then insist on the 
modification of love’s southern gestures by ‘human hgaments’? The 
important contrast would seem to be that between the ‘fathers’ and 
the present generations, and surely ‘love’ mmt have been embodied in 
‘human ligaments’ in both? One may find answers to these questions 
individually, but the fact is there are, throughout, various loose ends 
of possible meaning not completely organized If we rule them out 
the jpoem becomes a simpler statement of Marxist or Freudian doctrine 
than it appean at first: if not, it must be seen as a less imified whole. 

Technical facility, indeed, comes to seem Auden’s chief danger 
henceforward. Poem after poem contains brilliant or powerful lines 
but is less successful as a whole because he has not been able to resist 
the irrelevant elaboration, the chasing of too many hares at once, the 
smart epigram, or the multiplication of self-conscious ironies. Too 
many possibUities present themselves as he writes, and he accepts them 
without adequate discrimination. Some of his methods lend themselves 
particularly to these dangers. The illustration, for example, of a 
general state or mood by a series of reveahng details or particular 
instances can sometimes become a mere catalogue. The acknowledged 
inequaUty of ‘Spain’ arises chiefly from the list of activities typical of 
the present and future, where almost any item, one feels, might have 
something else substimted for it, yet at its best the poem focuses 
sharply on the immediate crisis: 
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of love’s achievement of reason’s gift, but why then insist on the 
modification of love’s southern gestures by ‘human ligaments’? The 
important contrast would seem to be that between the ‘fathers’ and 
the present generations, and surely ‘love’ must have been embodied in 
‘human ligaments’ in both? One may find answers to these questions 
individually, but the faa is there are, throughout, various loose ends 
of possible meaning not completely organized. If we rule them out 
the poem becomes a simpler statement of Marxist or Freudian doctrine 
than it appears at first: if not, it must be seen as a less unified whole. 

Technical facility, indeed, comes to seem Auden’s chief danger 
henceforward. Poem after poem contains brilliant or powerful lines 
but is less successful as a whole because he has not been able to resist 
the irrelevant elaboration, the chasing of too many hares at once, the 
smart epigram, or the multiplication of self-conscious ironies. Too 
many possibilities present themselves as he writes, and he accepts dian 
without adequate discrimination. Some of his methods lend themselves 
particularly to these dangers. The illustration, for example, of a 
general state or mood by a series of revealing det.ails or particul.tr 
instances can sometimes become a mere catalogue. The acknowledged 
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jART THREE ’ , 

On that arid sguare,;that fragmait nipped off from hot ' : 
Africa, soldered so crudely to inventive Europe, . 

On that tableland scored by rivets, _ ' - , 

Our fever’s menacing shapes are' precise and. alive. 

Other technical mannerisms which sometimes get out of Hand are.., 
the surprising simile and epithet. The first, which is ofien an eSective 
iource of expressive vitality ; 

such a longing as will mate his thought 
Alive like patterns a miumuration of starlings 
Rising in joy over wolds linwittiagly weave 

ometimes degenerates into a fend of compulsive nervous tic: ‘And 
ie apart likeepochs from each other’, ‘Encased in talent like a umform’. 
Anxiety receives them like a grand hotel’, ‘added meaning like a . 
omma’. The second is that peculiar feature of Auden’s style which 
>ften concentrates all the more striking part of his meaning into, the 
idjectives, or into the tension between an adjective and the noun it 
fualifies. Edwin Muir, reviewing Another Time,^ objected that Auden . 
ised the adjective to express a controversial attitude to things rather 
ban the qualities of thmgs, but Mr Hoggart® has reasonably argued ' 
hat this adjectival comment may function as a play of wit and irony, 
aringing experiences into new relationships -as perhaps in ‘the habit- . 
forming pain , ‘eternal and unremarkable gestures Like ploughing' 
or soldiers’ songs’, ‘Death’s coercive rumour’, ‘the low recesswe 
houses of the poor'. It must be admitted, however, that ofien the ' 
adjective adds nothing or merely injects a perfunctory sophisticarion: 
'the necessary lovers touch’, ‘the striped and vigorous tiger*, 'the ' 
lusdous lateral blossoming of woe’, ‘the flower’s soundless hunger'. 

With an increasing tendenc)’^ in the later thirties to general inteUec- 
tual comment, there went a remarkable fondness for personi^ing 
abstract qualities. Some lines in ‘A Summer Night 1933’ evoking 

evenings when 
Fear gave his watch no look: 

The lion griefi loped from the shade 
And on our knees their muzzles laid 
And Death put down his book . ' 
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• THE POETRY OF ‘W. H. AUDEN' 

that Auden applies. RiJke’s. symbols and techniques to bh ov/n anti- 
aesthetic ends and emphatically human concerns. Even here he re- 
mains the generalizing moralist: 

We envy streams and houses that are sure 

But we are articled to error; we 

Were never nude and calm like a great door, 

And never will be perfect like the fountains; 

We live in freedom by necessity, 

A mountain people dwelling among mountains. 

These lines from the last sonnet ‘In Time of War’ cal) to mind a 
technical device present in Auden from the first but strongly con- 
firmed by Rilke’s influence - the use of geography and landscape 
to symbolize spiritual and mental states: 

Lost in my wake the archipelago 

Islands of self through which I sailed all day ... 

To settle in this village of the heart ... 

This, too, is a device that can be overworked: 

Or money sang like streams on the aloof peaks 
Of our thinking ... 

He hueeed his sorrow like a nlot of land . . . 




THE POETRY OF W.-, H.' AUDEN 
Our plans have all gone aiviy , . ■ " 

The rains will arrive too late, 

Our resourceful general , 

Fell down dead as he drank . 

Elsewhere there occur some jarring transitions of tone: it is difficult , 
to see what is gained by the Gilbertian element in the song of the 
Wise Men or the excessively exuberant nastiness of the Voices of the 
Desert. Among the more impressive parts are the Annunciation song 
and Mary’s lullaby in the Manger scene, but on the whole the appar- 
ent intellectual and dbctrinal intendon is far from being adequately 
realized. 

The Age of Anxiety, the ‘Baroque Eclogue’ of 1948, is again experi- 
mental both in substance and style. Through the minds of four charac- 
ters meeting by chance in a New York bar in wartime Auden 
attempts to create a general modem consciousness - rootless, isolated, 
insecure, obscurely dominated by fear, guilt, and the awareness of 
failure. The verse throughout is highly artificial, an adaptation of old 
alliterative forms, handled as usual with great virtuosity, but seldom 
appearing inevitable or unselfconsdous, and often showing signs of 
strain in the choice of words to maintain the sound-pattern 
(‘our dream-wishes Vert and volant, unvetoed our song’). As always 
there are striking phrases (‘the light collaborates with a land of 
ease’) and the occasional memorable expression of a profounder 
insight: 

We would rather be ruined than changed. 

We would rather die in our dread 
Than climb the cross of the moment 
And let our illusions die 

But the general unsatisfactoriness remains: as Mr G. S. Fraser 
has remarked, in this poem ‘the theme of our awkward malaise 
was all too faithfully mirrored in the elaborate maladroit 
handling’.^* 

Auden’s work of the last decade is found in the two partly over- 
lapping volumes Nones (1951) and The Shield of Achilles (1956).^® 
These give a modem rendering of most of the moods and qualities 
of his earlier work. The technical ingenuity continues in a number of 
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experiments with-assonance and mtemal rhyme and in the appiarance 
of a new long line, rather loose and informal, mostly used for discur- 
sive reflection and lending itself father too readily to diflFuseness. it is . 
even found linked with the manner of an essay or broadcast talk, so 
that a poem will begin ‘1 know a retired dentist who only paints 
mountains’. The example comes from the sequence of ‘Bucolics', ' 
meditations on ‘Winds’, ‘Mountains’, and so on which are sometimes 
witty but sometimes sink to the merely whimsical. More than one . 
poem tails off into an uneasy flippancy like the last line of ‘Lakes’: 
‘Just reeling off their names is ever so comfy’, . More effective use of ' • 
landscape and ‘the spirit of place’.h found in die Horatian tour de force , 
‘Ischia’, or ‘Air Port’ with its expression of modem footlessncss, or in 
what is perhaps the best-known poem of this group,- ‘In Praise of 
Limestone', This uses a favourite geographical symbol to convey in- 
sights into psychology, history, -and -man’s place in the scheme of- 
things: - . - 

Not to be left behind, not, please! to resemble 
The beasts who repeat themselves, or a thing like water' 

Or stone whose conduct can be predicted, these ' 

Are our Common Prayer ... 

and the limestone landscape becomes finally a symbolic aid to imagin- 
ing ‘a faultless love Or the life to come’. 

Auden is still fond of the generahring aerial view of civilization, 
as in the ‘Ode to Gaea’ or ‘Memorial to the City’ with its vision seen 
by the ‘eyes of the crow and the eye of the camera’. Unfortunately 
the CTow has to be ‘on die crematorium chimney’ and the sketches of 
historical epochs in terms of the ideal city of each have the facile 
quality of some of the earlier biographical epi^ams. Similarly the 
old difficulty of pastiche appears once more: in ‘The Proof’, for in- 
stance, the bemused reader, catching some echoes and suspecting 
more, wonders what a parody of Tennyson imitating Shakespeare 
(‘When stinking Chaos hfes the latch’) has to do with.Pamina and 
Tamino. Something of a new quahty appears in the title poem of 
The Shield q/ Achilles, where Thetis, looking over Hephaestos’s 
shoulder with traditional expectations as he engraves the .shield, is 
confronted with a vision of modem inhumanity stated with consider- 
able tlireccness and force: 
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THE POETKY OF/W. H. AUDEN 
The mass and majesty of this world, all 
That carries weight and always weighs the same 
Lay in the hands of others; they were small 
-And could not hope for help and no help came ... 

This poem is unusual in presenting tragedy without comment; 
in these volumes an orthodox Christian view is usually in the back- 
ground if not explicit. The most ambitious attempt at poetty directly 
on Christian themes is the sequence Horae Caiwnicae, where the 
seven traditional Church oSices provide the framework for a Good 
Friday meditation on the modem world and the human situation 
generally. Inevitably there are echoes ofEliot, suggesting comparisons 
which tend to be damaging: 

This mutilated flesh, our victim. 

Explains too nakedly, too well, 

The spell of the asparagus garden. 

The aim of our chalk-pit game; stamps. 

Birds’ eggs are not the same, behind the wonder 
Of tow-paths and sunken ianes. 

Behind the rapture on the spiral stair, 

We shall always now be aware 
Of the deed into which they lead . . . 

Here the restless internal rhyming, too, is typical of the general over- 
conscious experimenting. It is only occasionally that we feel this to 
be properly controlled by the profounder thoughts and concerns 
that the poet is clearly trying to express, and the tone is frequently as 
uncertain as ever: in the culminating stanza of ‘Compline’, for ex- 
ample, we find: 

... libera 

Me, libera C (dear C) 

And all poor s-o-b’s who never 
Do anything properly, spare 
Us in the youngest day when all are 
-- Shaken awake ... 

No more than any other of the longer works can die nV-_v Cer,\~.-rV:.’f 
sequence be said to succeed as a whole. 

Auden’s latest work, in fact, leaves us m'di the same preh.'em of 
unevenness on our hands that has arisen at every stage in ins eateer. 
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It comes to seem a fimiiainentaf qttality of his talent, almost zneces- 
sary condition of his creative acdvity. He can always be rehed on to 
be more interesting, lively, provocative, wide-ranging, psy^ologio- 
alJy penecratmg, technically skilful and ingenious than most of his 
contemporaries. He has grrm us a small number of successful poems 
and a great many inddmtal and fiagmentary brilliances. But he has 
never gathered up and concentrated all his powers in a major achieve- 
ment, and never quite fiilfiiled the promise of the fine volumes. This 
is not merely the obstinate prejudice of those who, in thespedal Auden 
number of Naif Verse twenty-two years ago, were tekea to task for 
refusing to recognize that a poet’s development might he twisted and , 
obscure and that ‘a wet day in Apni is not the end of summer’. It 
is Auden’s most sympathetic interpreten today whom we find doubt- 
ing, even after the fullest possible survey of his poetic range and 
quilit)', whether he can he claimed as a major artist. He remains a 
peculiarly representative figure whose woric and career raise the 
important question: what is it in the present relation of the poet, 
his critics, and his public which apparently makes it mote difficult 
than at any earlier time for genuine talent to grow to its full 
stature? 

NOTES 

I. A further grave complication is Auden’s habit of nrafciag numeroa! 
teaaual alterarioas and revisions a: difiereat re-printings. The vrfjole queaicn 
has been invesagated in detail by Joseph Warren Beach in Mskin£ cj ih 

Asiden Cenm. References to titles added to earlier poems at a later date are ' 
taken fiom the volume of CoIkOed Shorter Poems, 1^30-44 {1950). • - 

а. In a contribution to the Nrj> Vers: special Auden number (Novembis 

1937)- 

3. An interesting analysis of this poem appeared in an article on ’.Marritm 
andEnglish Poetry’ by D. A. Traversi, Accra i, p. 199 {1957). 

4. In The Presait Age from 1414, p. 121 . 

5. E.g. John Bayley in The Rcmstntic Sar.’ivd, A. .Alvarez in The Skookg. 
Spirit. 

б. The point was discussed in a nsimber of reviews of Auden’s early tven: 
by F. R. Leavis {SerMirr/ m. 76; v, 323: DC, 200, and see also This Poedol 
Renascence’ in For Conlmuity). 

7. Richard Hoggart, in his Aitdai, cn iKtroductory Sttiiy, gives a helriri 
commentaiy on the poem but does not, I think, quite solve the problem. ' 

S.Tn Purpose xn, 149 (1940). The same number contains an essay by Ani- 
oa Thomas Hardy, whom he rbiTns as his ‘poetical fethtr’. 
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9 . Auden, an Introductory Study, pp. po-:. I sm ftnJcbtsd to die \v;so’o cn-ptsr 
on Auden’s technique, which raises many interesting points. 

10. See the review by R. O. C. Winkler, Scrutiny x, :ciS. 

11. In an article ‘Late Auden: tlie satirist as lunatic det'g>man\ S-'ieense 
Review, Winter, 1951. 

12. See the essay ‘Reluctant Admiration’ in T!ie Afcthceary's Shey. 

13. L. C. Knights in an essay on Bacon {Explorations, p. no). 

14. See 'Auden’s Later Manner’, in Vision and Rhetoric. 

15. A later volume published in the U.S.A. has not yet reached this councj'. 




NOVEtlSTS OF -THREE DECADES 
lower-middle class. Simply in that shift, the process of social change is 
plain enough. Snow, of course, is not the only witness to the results 
of the process - one needs Anglo-Saxon Attitudes and Lucky Jim as well 
- but he does efiectively qualify the complacent, Forward-With-The- 
People, version of it, without obBging us to accept Waugh’s helpless 
disgust. (See the opening pages of Bridesitead Revisited.) As Edward 
Hyams remarks, ‘People forget that the Aianagers began their revolu- 
tion in the second year of the war’.^ 

Evelyn Waugh (b. 1903) 

Evelyn Waugh’s first novel. Decline and Fall, appeared in 1928; 
his most recent. The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold, in I 9 S 7 - Today, he is the 
author of fourteen novels, a collection of short stories (1936), several 
travel.books in the thirties, a study of Rossetti (1928), and a biography 
of Edmund Campion (1935). The novels fall into two well-defined 
groups: up to and including Put Out More Flags (1942); and from 
Brideshead Revisited (1945) forwards. The second group is less homo- 
geneous than the first. There are one or two satires in the earlier 
manner of which The Loved One (1948) is the best knovm; two 
novels in a trilogy about the war; and a historical novel, Helena (igso), 
in which the author’s Roman Cathohdsm prominently figures. For 
reasons which will appear, it is possible to discuss Waugh as a pre-war 
novelist. It is certainly necessary to do so in this chapter. 

Waugh has objected to the common description of his early work 
as social satire on the ground that this is impossible in a society which 
provides the satirist with no acceptable norms of behaviour, attitude, 
and belief.^ The analysis is arguable, though, in view of the negative 
emphasis of the novels themselves, it is worth bearing in mind. But 
in the first instance, ‘satire’ is hard to do without. The kind of obser- 
vation -■‘Mrs Ape watched them benignly, then, squaring her shoul- 
ders and looking (except that she had really no beard to spc.d: oO 
every inch a sailor, strode resolutely to the first-class Kir’ - the re- 
course to parody - ‘you will find that my school is built upon an uleal 
-an ideal of service and fellowship. Many of the bo}’s come tom t-ie 
very best families’ - the stretches of dead-pan quotation from rro.' 
speech, the sequence of fantastic and grotesque events, run t. ft.e cnC 
to an impression reasonably described in the Penguin eumo.ns as 
‘pungent satire upon the coteries of Maj’ftir'. k .'eems pomdcss ro 
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(see die sentence in brackets, aboTC). If the passage accepts an>'thing, 
it is only the honest Ishmaelites who ate the European colonists 
raw. 

Scoop and Black Mischief move into a slightly diSerent world from 
that represented by Lady Metroland and the coteries ot Ma)-6ir, 
though the two are not unconnected, of course. But in doing this, 
they only extended to new material a manner and an attirade already 
characteristic. 


It was called a Savage party, that is to say that fehnnie Keep 
had wntten on the invitation that they were to come dressed 
as savages. Numbers of them had done sotjehnnie himself b 
a mask and black gloves represented the Maharanee of Fnkka- 
pore, somewhat to the anno>-ance of the MaharaiaL who 
happened to drop in. The real aristocracy, the youn^ mem- 
bers of the two or three great brewing famih’es which mie 
London, had done nothing about it. ThW had come cn horn 
a dance and stood in a little group by themseires. alocf 
amused but not amusing. Pit-a-pat went the heart c* At'w 
Mouse. How she longed” to tear down her damlinc' frodrlr 
her hips and dance like a Bacchante before them alC 0~’“ da“ 
she would surprise them all, thought Miss Mccse. 

(IIsBcd’es-. r. -rti 



NOVELISTS OF THREE DECADES 
milieu anything like a criticism. In Declitie, Paul Pennyfcather is very 
explicitly not allowed to do so (sec pp.- 187-8). In Vile Bodies, Adam 
Fenwick-Symes is, like his predecessor, the passive victim of his 
group, but in a subtler way. He belongs to the coterie, but even though 
he suiSers from the trivializing folly of its attitudes, he still atcepts 
them. The action details his unsuccessful attempts to get rich so that 
he can marry Nina. With her, he sliares a fceh'ng towards which we 
are expected to be sympathetic. Yet neither tliis feeling (nor even 
the old Edwardian order represented by Anchorage House) is set up 
in opposition to the demonstrated meaningless of their sodal life. 
Adam fails to get rich, Nina marries someone who is, and Adam in- 
geniously cuckolds her husband by pretending to be that husband on 
a Christmas visit to Nina’s home. War interrupts this idyll, and the 
novel concludes (‘Happy Ending’) vrith Adam reading a letter from 
Nina in the midst of ‘the biggest battlefield in the liistory of die 
world’. 

As a sort of reason for all this misery, Waugh offers in the mysteri- 
ous person of Father Rothschild, S.J. this comment on the Bright 
Young Things: ‘But these people have got hold of another end of the 
stick, and for all we know it may be the right one. They say, “If a 
thing’s not worth doing well, it’s not worth doing at all.’’ It makes 
everything very difficult for them’ (p. 132). And an exchange be- 
tween Adam and Nina'at a crisis in their fortunes appears to make the 
‘difficulty’ more general: 

‘Adam, darling, what’s the matter?’ 

‘I don’t know . . . Nina, do you ever feel that things simply 
em’t go on much longer?’ 

‘What d’ you mean by things ... us or everything?’ 

‘Everything.’ 

(p. 19^) 

t would, of course, be impressive to describe this as an intimaticn cf 
rlass-decadence, but the view is so restricted, the analysis so slig-b::. 
ind the treatment so external, that ‘class’ is not a possible terrr r- 
lever more than a question of Society. 

We have to conclude, I think, that in these two novels the r-- r- 
I reporting a situation which, striedv. he cannot interpret. H:- r.e 
©wards its particular meaninglessness is one of haif-frscma'ec. 
ndolgent horror. He makes gesnirss of protest, but does nr: t: . — 
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ttem througL On the other hand, he is far from a ruthlessly amoral 
exploration. The neutral assurance again and again exposes sudden 
crystallizations of hatred and disgust; and the story moves easilyto- 
wi'ds the grotesque and the nightmarish. But one thing distinguishes 
the two earlier satires: a quality of nihilistic acceptance which refuses 
to escape into the general securities - the country-house, patriotism, 
‘culture’ - hinted at (though never wholly accepted) in the later ones. 
This makes for a pe^ar tension which, already slackening in Scoop. 
and Pm Oiit More Flags, disappears altogether -from the post-WM. 
writing (except in The Loved One). Waugh no\v allows himsdf to 
take up attitudes for which in the early period he had nothing but- 
distaste. 

Waugh’s only novel of the decade, not merely satirical, is A Hand- 
ful oj Dust (1934). It is not possible to discuss it in detail, but since it is 
sometimes referred to as a minor classic, one comment is necessary. 
We seem to be reading about a typical relationship of upper-middle- 
class society in the thirties. Yet when we explore for the real sub- ‘ 
stance of the marriage and its breakdown, try to realize the motives 
and sympathies of wife, lover, and husband, as the seriousness of their 
situation appears to invite us, we run up against a blank silence. The • 
neutral presentation seems designed to baffle and confuse the develop- 
ment of those very responses it begins by invoking. Our sympathies 
are engaged, but never exactly. We are manipulated into accepting as f 
‘real’ Aaraaerizations and substantial moral involvements people and 
a story that are scarcely there at ail. Except in a kind of brilliant faking, , 
Waugh never goes beyond the external accuracy of observation 
which served him in the satires. We are left, as a result, with an ex- ' 
treme statement of personal disillusion, but masked as an impersond 
analysis and an objective account. 

Waugh then represents the pre-war period in a peculiar way. His . 
novels do not provide insights into the special aspect of his time that 
he knows, but they recognize its symptoms. (Compare Vile Bodb 
with Greeners A Gun For Sale.) The situation he speaks about is a , 
fragmentary social experience scarcely related at all to the encom- 
passing society and culture to which it belonged. Auden and Hmdcy, , 
writing from a comparable condition, generalize and interpret in 
a way that sometimes disguises and even frlsifies. Waugh avoids^ 
this. He seems admirably careful to submit to the discipline of a. 
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faithful report. But the report itself is really serving the rigidities 
of fixed emotion (‘those vile bodies’); a state of affairs which can 
obstruct ‘meaning’ quite as effectively as an over-zealous pursuit of 
it. 

Graham Greene (b. 1904) 

Graham Greene’s writing career is almost exactly contcmpomncous 
with Evelyn Waugh’s. His first novel, The Man Within, was pub- 
lished in 1929; and he is still writing today. In 1959, he is the author of 
seventeen novels; or, excluding the first three - which the author 
himself described as juvenilia - and starting with Stamboul Train 
(1932), fourteen main titles. Six of these belong to the thirties, three 
to the forties, and five to the fifties. Full novels alternate with ‘enter- 
tainments’ (Greene’s name for his less serious works) more or less 
evenly over the whole thirty years. There is an early volume of 
poems (1925). There are collections of short stories, essays critical 
and autobiographical, travel books, and, recently, plays. 

Unlike Waugh, Greene has always been a highly topical writer. 
The depression, international capitalist monopolies, war-scare, sur- 
rivors from torpedoed ships, diamond-smuggling by neutrals, spy- 
scare, the Cold War, anti-Americanism - this list of headlines comes 
only from England Made Me (1935), The Heart of the Mo/ter (1948), and 
The Quiet American (1955); and even if Greene’s topicahty extended 
only to the sensations of the national dailies, it would still be worth 
stressing. This is one of the ways in which Greene has been popular, 
without being any the less serious. But the sense for news penetrates 
more deeply than this. Greene is also very sensitive to climates of 
opinion, and in his novels these emerge, not through spokesmen for 
(quaintly) period-views, but through their mood, their general feel- 
ing about the topical events made use of by the plots. In A Gun For 
Sale (1936), for example, the fear of war is neither simply a device for 
the story, nor an emotion certain people experience: it emerges also 
from the way the scene of the action is presented, from the buildings, 
the streets, the anonymous crowds who fill them. Its presence ‘in the 
air’ of the novel is underlined in a contrast with Vile Bodies, whose 
conclusion adopts the same topical fact of war-scare, without any of 
Greene’s compelling social acmality. Waugh’s ‘biggest battlefield in 
the history of the world’ belongs to a nightmare appropriate enough 
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this condition, and at cite same tirtac tc acceim- ^ -ts. 
is to consider the actual art whteh is its \ ^ ^ 

In Brighton Rock {1938). the first of Gre^-c s 

corrupt lawyer, Mr Drewitt, to whom Pinkie •» j ^ j-- --j _ , ^ 

his marriage, fittingly quotes Mephistopheles. fc.>. ^ 

says, ‘nor are we out of it’, and the remark applies, Ci i- - 

career of the damned Pinkie. But it also indicates a feature ot tne ncr:^ 
less explicit than its theology. The presentation of Brighton, fi-^i — 
is of convincing period detail, can be called realistic , but ^hdh is 
also a very fair description. Apart from Ida - and the novel s argu- 
ment sets her apart - Pinkie’s individual response to the scene is com- 
pletely endorsed throughout the novel, even when the viewer is 
Hale. The novel’s ‘reahsm’, chat is, cooperates with Pinkie’s state of 
mind by the language it uses and the currents of feeling this sets 
going, through, in a word, its mood. This mood has been compared 
with the relevant sections of The Waste iMud, and the comparison 
underlines not only a common emphasis on seediness, sterility, and 
despair, but a common method of estabhshing it. Like Eliot, Greene 
worb through metaphor to convey a parricular range of feeling 
which ratifies, almost proves, an unstated general view of life. (E.g. 
‘Jiig, jug to dirty ears’ - the last two words overpower the whole 
imphcation of what has gone before, and somehow exclude protest or 
dissent.) Yet unlike the poem’s, the novel’s mood emerges not v.ithin 
a forma! poetic organization (v.-ith all the reservations that that brinss 
mto play), but underv/ricten by the apparently anquesnonahle 
guarantees of ‘realism’. This is not to imply tha: in Bn.-hxn Red: 
Greene is ‘a poet’ trying to be ‘a novelist’ and frilinv. Bdrhee^: Reck 
is a successfiil novel, and this part of its structure connhutes ;o 
success. Greene’s earliest v.'orb Stamhanl Train for examnle, n c ver- 
metaphorical, but as he develops, Greene turns no: to the ‘rcnbciir:’ 
inventions of Lawrence, but to the analytical procedures of James mm 
Conrad; distanced characterization, significant description, mmrip'.e 
pint-of-viev/ narrative, ‘credible’ ploa. The ambitious Yeaiism’'^ 
m a sense, Greene s particular addition to these rne^ods. Ln Brirhur: 
Rock the cSm of dm is to objectif>- Pinkie’s moral condiriom 
Bnghton/Hell exi^s both in its own right, and as a vehicle for 
Pinkie s charac^, a projection of his sterile guilt. This balance wo-b 
both ways, so that the penonal guilt and the. particular character de- 
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fine tfiemsckes in ‘real’ social environments. Neither environment ' 
nor moral condition predominates; ndther is the cause of the other; 
and as a result, both together. Pinkie ani Brighton, combine in 
novel to suggest an absolute human condition, of no particular social , 
or historical identity. The modified ‘realism’ helps both to make topi- ' 
cal and to generalize Pinkie’s total estrangement fi:om the meaning of ’ 
his life. Greene, of course, goes on to interpret this condition theologi- 
cally. But novels can be more socially conscious than novelists, and . 
this is the case here and with a number of Greene’s novels; Pinkie’s 
condition is socially meaningful, not because he is the victim of a 
particular kind of sodal outrage which Greene, blinkered by his 
rehgion, refuses to name. It is his failure to belong to his own expert- , 
ence that matters. Loss of meaning, loss of control, loss ofcontact,not 
simply with others, but, except.in crude glimmerings, with one’s 
own actual experience - there is no need to elaborate the reasons for. ' 
this having been felt more generally, more acutely, and: more per- 
sistently in our society between 1930 and 194,5. What Greene diag- 
noses as an absolute human condition ~ ‘why, this is hell, nor are we 
out of it’ - existed as an experienced social fact. And as a result, 
Greene’s sense for topical mood was able to connect, and connea.;': 
significantly, with his own themes. The same reason may account'-' 
in his more recent W’ork for the faUing-off in relevance of this . 
kind. 

■What, of course, makes it hard to identify the social consciousness 
of Greene’s novels is either the exclusion in the early ones of any. . 
explicit comment, or, in the later ones, the insistence of the theolog)’. . 
Mote and more, this works to convert the novels into parables vnth' '[ 
just sufficient contemporary detail to make them apply. That does not - 
mean that ipso faao the Catholic novels fail; or that their theses can, : 
either for agreement or dismissal, be disengaged fi:om the situations • 

* they interpret. But it does make possible two critical questions: does ' 
the official interpretation evade or confuse the meaning of the novd’s 
simation? or if it does not, os an argument, how seriously is it being , 
offered? The first question applies to Tlie Heart of tlw Matter, vthidi . 

I discuss below, but since The Power and The Glory {1940) is also a ' 
candidate for Greene’s best novel, it b worth applying the second 
question there. Clearly, its thesb b appropriate enough to the sitiia- ' 
non, but in at least one instance it seems disingenuously offered. The 
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‘radical’ policeman is completely routed in his argi^ente vmm trx. 
‘reactionary’ priest, but only for two reasons whidi u- uC 

with the real content of the argument. The poEcemsc s pcsmirri li a: 
parody of what it is supposed to be, and the priest s argnntsnn 
their real force from the priest’s experience. That e^eriencs, esrect- 
ally in the prison scene, is so much finer, so much more vivrd ccan 
the hollow interchanges of the subsequent argument, that it seems te 
justify the novelist’s glaring partiality for the priest’s viot of the case. 
In a slightly different way, the same holds for some of the earlier 
novels of the thirties. Admittedly there is no thesis there, but the 
richness of scene and charaaerization accumulates an efiect powerful 
enough to underline the novelist’s refusal to be explicit about it.* 
It's A Battlefield (1934) and England Made Me (1935), certainly studies 
in the moral absolutes of betrayal, guilt, and loneliness, are also novels 
about identifiable social and political conditions. But these conditions 
are never identified in the novels, and this withholding portends the 
cruder juggling of the issues in The Power and The Glory. The final 
stage in this process seems to be The End oj the Affair, where an over- 
articuiate thesis dominates characters and setting so completely that 
‘social-documentary padding’ docs seem the correct desaiption for 
the presence of the blitz, and wartime London. From this point of 
view, then. The Heart oJ the Matter is Greene’s most successfol novel 
because it best coordinates argument and example; better even than 
Brighton Rock, where the plan is more unevenly realized, perhaps be- 
cause it is only an ‘entertainment’. Thus, the West African colony is 
[amiliar enough in being English, because a colony; but strange, 
because for the same reason it is not England. The scene is better able 
to provide Scobie’s tragedy with its objective guarantee; yet the dc- 
riils of this successfully inhibit any irrelevantly ‘social’ interpretation 
of his state of mind. (Put Scobie in London, and liis troubles cither 
dissolve, or generalize themselves into recognizable sodal taisions. 
Compare the Assistant Commissioner in It’s A Battlefield.) 

. Scobie’s experience hovers in a kind of no-placc between tlic condi- 
tion of personal nightmare, subdued only because he feds he I'.as 
chosen it; and that of a general waste land in which, thouch thev de 
aot know it so thoroughly as Scobie, .ill iuiiiun beings si'..:re. 

*Bat perhaps the climate of literary opinion ni the the.mes aecete-s tee 
iis reticence. 
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up Bond Street. He couldn’t tel) that thh was one of those 
occasions a man never forgets: a small dcatrice had been made 
on the memory, a woimd that would ache whenever certain 
things combined - the taste ot gin at midday, the smell of 
flowers under a balcony, the clang of corrugated iron, an 
ugly bird flopping from perch to perch. 

(p-4) 

In each case, a combination of physical accidents generates a mood 
and a point of view whose main consciousness is Scobie. Thus, be- 
cause the pnson’s ‘lack of liberty’ is, by metaphor, an aaual smell, it. 
emerges not as a particular social condition with particular causes, 
but as an irreducible fact of life. The argument of the first quotation 
grows, therefore, from a context which makes it seem the only pos- 
sible one. It is in this way that Scobie’s personal morality is projected 
on to an environment from which, at the same time, it seems in- 
evitably to grow. In the most extreme cases, the result is nightmare. 
Here is Scobie’s aa of self-damnation: 

Father Rank came down the steps from the altar bearing God. 

The saliva had dried in Scobie’s mouth : it was as though his veins 
had dried. He couldn’t look up: he saw only the priest’s skirts 
like the skirt of the mediaeval war-horse bearing down upon 
him: the flapping of feet: the charge of God. If only the 
archers would let fly from ambush ... But with open 
mouth (the time had come) he made one last attempt at 
prayer, ‘O God, I offer up my damnation to you. Take it. Use 
it for them’, and was aware of the pale papery taste of his 
eternal sentence on the tongue, 

(p. 272) 

As well as being a poetic statement of mood and attitude, The Heart oj 
the Matter namtes the history of certain human relationships. Scobic’s 
isolation, his sense of being moral in relation to a world which is im- 
moral, and yet immoral in.relation to the morahty of God, has to be 
proved there as well. And since he is, in a sense, an Everyman, the 
voice of the moral man’s complaint against the nature of life itself, 
his story must protect him from over-specific charges against lus 
charatter as an individual man. Here Greene runs into dillicultiev 
the story purports to be an unbiased record, concealing notlufc 
: significant to the moral situation. Yet there is more th.in one ;N- ■ ' 
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may be right or wrong - that is not the point ~ but to iiisiimale it iiilo 
Scobie’s story by way of plot-contrivancc (however subtly ami sl;ll- 
fully) is to invite at least the charge of limited seriousness. I’ul beside 
the more candid intensities of local feeling and particular vision (e.g. 
the last of the above quotations, Scobie’s reaction to the dying child, 
or to the dawn-sea) the argument of the plot seems rather shabby. 

The point is impossible to discuss fairly in short space, but because 
it emerges so intimately from Greene’s method as a novelist, it has to 
be mentioned. Greene’s art attempts to reconcile the narrow strength 
of a very specialized vision - Kenneth Allott has described Greene’s 
world as ’an underworld’ - with an easily accessible novel structure 
whose purpose is to generalize the vision. At the level of what I have 
called ‘mood’, the reconciliation succeeds, but beyond that it begins 
to involve serious evasions and ambiguities. And tliis is certainly one 
of the ways in which Greene is a minor novelist. A ‘major’ treatment 
of his underworld would involve either a different quality in the 
supporting argument or a fuller commitment to the special vision - 
in either case, a very different kind of novel. On the other hand, the 
ambiguities evidently spring from the writer’s belief that the condi-- 
tion he diagnoses is absolute, and demands an expression of itself 
which says so. So, at this point, the discussion can only go forward by 
questioning the belief, i.e. by going beyond the currently accepted 
limits of criticism. 

C. P. Snow (b. 1905) 

' hi 1959, C. P. Snow is the author of seven novels in a sequence still 
to be completed, whose title will be that of thefirst-pubhshed mem- 
ber of the sequence. Strangers and Brothers (1940). (T/ie Search, whicli 
first appeared in 1934 and was reprinted in 1958, does not belong 
to this sequence.) In the preface to his most recent novel. The Con- 
science oj the Rich (1958), Snow describes the series as haring nvo 
aims: to give ‘some insights into society’ by relating the stories of 
several individuals over a period of time, roughly 1920 to 1950: and 
to follow the moral growth of Lewis EHot, the narrator ot these 
stories, as he e:^eriences the struggle for power, both private and 
pubhc, within his own life and in that of his fiiends. Each r.cvei can 
be separately read, but they are all closely linked, no: only by then 
common themes, but by the persons, incidents, and r'anes csen n: me 
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blown through by the winds ot scepticism or individual pro- 
test or sense of outrage which were our native ait. And tliosc 
forms were not only too cut-and-dried for us: they would 
have seemed altogether too rigid for nineteenth-century Eng- 
lishmen. The evidence was all about us, even at that wedding- 
party: quite little things had, under our eyes, got fixed, and, 
exc^t for catastrophes, fixed for good. 

{Homecomings, 1956, p. 283) 

He was propounding the normal Foreign Office view that, 
since the amount of material was not large, t was the sensible 
thing to distribute it in small portions, so that no one should 
be quite left out; we should thus lay up credit in days to come. 
The extreme alternative view was to see nothing but the im- 
mediate benefit to the war, get a purely military judgment,’ 
and throw all this material there without any side-glances. 
There was a whole spectrum of shades between the two, but 
on the whole Eggar tended to be isolated in that comp.any and 
had to work very hard for small returns. It was so that day. 
But he was surprisingly effective in committee; he was not 
particularly clever, but he spoke with clarity, enthusiasm, 
pertinacity and above all weight. Even among sophisticated 
men, weight counted immeasurably more than subtlety or 
finesse. 

{The Light cmd The Dark, 1947, pp. 333-4) 

There was a chance, how good I could not guess, that the 
[atomic] pile would still work quickly; it meant giving Luke 
even more money, even more men. 

‘If you’re not prepared for that,’ I said, hearing my voice 
sound remote, ‘I should be against any compromise. You’s'e 
either got to show some faith now - or give the whole thing 
up in this country.’ 

‘Double or quits,’ said Rose, ‘if I haven’t misundentood you, 
my dear chap?’ 

I nodded my head. 

‘And again, if I haven’t misunderstood you, you'd have a 
shade of preference, bur not a very decided shade, for 
doubling?’ 

I nodded my head once mote. 

Rose considered,- assembling the threads of the problem, 
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the scientific forecasts, the struggies on his committees, the 
Ministerial views. 

‘This is rather an awkward one,’ he said. He stood up and 
gave his polite youthful bow. - ' 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘I’m most indebted to you and I’m sorry to 
have taken so much of your valuable tinie. 1 must tliink this 
out, but I’m extremely grateful for your suggestions.’. 

(The New Men, i9S4t PP- 123-4) 

This social documentation is only one aspect of these three novels. 
Into each account of public events Snow interweaves a personal 
story; and this struaure roughly corresponds on the one hand to the 
social insights, and on the odier to the struggle for power. But the 
private histories are the least successful parts of these novels;' Snow’s 
powers of characteri2ation, limited chiefly to speech-style, and very 
often amounting to little more than a few typical phrases per charac- 
ter, are scarcely adequate to the demands of his scheme. The novels 
are very thin in their physical and emotional life. Thus, Eliot’s difficult 
relationship with his first wife as told in Homecomings (1956), or 
equally difficult fiiendship with Roy Calvert (The Light and the Dark, 
1947) are present in the novels only through Eliot’s personal 
account of his own feelings. His responses are ‘there’, but not the 
objects which are supposed to account for them. Tliis failure in real- 
ization is important enough in itself, but it extends farther, to the 
narration of the public events as well. The various incidents, con- 
.•-l»red apart from the local use that Eliot makes of them, resolve into 
inere aggregate of social-documentary detail. Eliot is therefore the 
only explicit source of each novel’s judgements, so that a contradic- 
tion between his essential attitudes and the ostensible scheme of the 
novels cannot be compensated elsewhere. The success of the scheme 
stands or falls by Ehot’s ability to unify and interpret its material. In 
two ways it seems to me that he fails to do this, so that the necessary 
connexion between his history and the social insights he mobilizes is 
never forged. 

The first dissonance between Eliot and ‘the material’ concerns the 
theme of power. On this issue, Eliot is principally an interested ob- 
server, who rarely passes judgements, except in the special cases of 
his own renunciations (see A Time oj Hope and Homecomings), 
Ostensibly, the illustrative incidents ate left to speak for themselves, 
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and on a number of occasions it is possible to discern the submerged 
workings of an attitude which, since it is not Ehot’s, can only be the 
, novelist s. This attitude can be described as a quickened feeling for the 
aaual process of decision-taking, as distinct, that is, from the content 
or the meaning of the decision. In, for example. The Light and The 
Dark, Snow recounts the arguments for and against the decision to 
launch regular night-bombing against the Germans. Bomber Com- 
mand s view is that it will boost civihan morale in such a way that the 
great expense in men and. materials will be worthwhile. Eliot and, 
more importantly, his friend' Francis Getliffe think the expense too 
great. GetliSe is an u^uential man because of his war-work on radar, 
and he throws himself into the business of pressuring and lobbying 
the appropriate committees. However, the decision goes against him, 
and becausehe continues the fight to the very last moment, he hope- 
lessly identifies himself with a losing cause. As a result, he is relegated 
to unin^ortant work. Now, in the meanwhile, Ehor’s friend Roy 
Calvert, who already knows about the heavy losses from conversa- 
tions with Eliot, decides to become a bomber pilot. His personal life 
(whose tensions the novel is mainly concerned with tracing) has 
reached the point at which he no longer cares whether he lives oV dies. 
Bomber Command provides him with an honourable solution: and 
so, in due course, he becomes one of the "losses who might have 
fought longer and his friend Eliot is left alone with his memories and 
grief. This, very briefly, is the point at which the public dcci.'iiv''U, 
whose mechames we know in some detail, interlocks with the private 
history. But in doing so, its public significance disappears, to be re- 
placed by its private efiect on three individual lives. Calvest dies 
privately, not as a patriot; Eliot mourns him as a friend, not as a tvpc 
ofthe heavy losses; Getlifie is demoted; and as everybody knows, tlie 
bombing went on. This implies (and I say ‘implies’ because it is a case 
of what is not said, rather than what is) tliat the only kind ot indirid- 
ual participation in public life is at die level, not of responsibilit)', but 
of power. Ehot’s neutrality (unawarcncss?) at tliis point oflers no 
other solution. Choice, control, understanding; these ideas are con- 
fined to the private histories, wliicli are lived our in a pnbirc context 
determined on quite different prindplcs. In tiieir private lives, some 
people stoically accept the fact that they are victinis et";:r..vn;rollablc 
forces. In pubhc, however, other people make deci.cons sv.'aei'. direct 
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these forces one way or another to the more or Jess severe detriment 
of many private lives. But the two kinds of decision remain separate, 
and their meeting in Eliot’s narration of his experience only underlines 
thetr hiatus. Eliot’s attitudes belong to the sphere of private life; the 
public history remains significantly uninterpreted. 

The second dissonance must be more briefly mentioned.. Eliot’s 
deepest response to the complexities of personal fnendship is that of 
Arnold: ‘Yesl in the sea of life enisled . . . We mortal millions live 
ahue’. And since Snow Is unable to provide Eliot with a context 
which speaks up for the opposite feeling (i.e. that we mortal millions • 
live socially if we live at all), Eliot’s morality, dominates the novels, be- 
comes in fact the felt morality of the novelist, and this considerably 
magnifies the importance of his failure to oppose Eliot through the 
reah'zation of other and different characters. It is this failure that- 
makes Snow’s ambition to show realistic -'insights into society’ virtu- 
ally impossible to achieve - except, that is, in the external manner of 
the above quotations. Necessarily, the novelist of social insights' 
whose presentation of sodal experience is so remote and so static as 
Snow s defeats his own hope. In the last analysis, the sequence seems , 
less to be about society than about Lewis Eliot’s personal journey 
through various sections of the English class-structure. 

NOTES 

I. Taking ft Easy (i9j8). p. 5. , 

2; F.J, Stopp, Hife/pi W'fliiy/i: Portrait of an Artist cited pp. 194-5. 

3 - K. AUott and M. Farris, T/ie /Irf of Graham Greene (1951). 



METAPHOR AND MATURITY: 

T. F. POWYS AND DYLAN THOMAS 


DAVID HOLBROOK 

Tutor, Bassingbourn Village College, Cambridgeshire 


Today, as for the last two decades, T, F. Powys (1875-1953) 
neglected writer, the creator, in Dylan Thomas’s words, ofUibliral 
stories about old sextons called Parsnip or Dottle’. Thomas (l 9 l'|- 53 )i 
on the other hand, who exploited the urge to ‘make up in the 'raverii 
the time we have lost in the Mosque’ (in /vlatthcw Arnold’s worrls), 
captured a wide audience and a considerable reputation which it if- 
still infra dig to question - even though one doubts whether he is 
really read more than Powys. 

The difEculty in discussing Dylan Thomas is to know what it is 
one is discussing, since the words are usually small clue. It is remark- 
able how such critics as Mr Bayley in The Romaitlic Suri’hnl and Mr 
Elder Olson in The Poetry of Dylan fjiomas arc able to produce what 
appear to .be, one would think, incontrovertible expositions of 
Thomas’s verbal weaknesses, without noticing that they have virtu- 
ally demolished his claim to be considered a serious artist. Here, for 
instance, is Mr Olson: 

... curiously enough he never achieves lucidity; the obscurity 
wrought by his ^rly terseness slips into the obscurity wrouglit 
by his final verbosity . . . working upon us too obviously, even 
exciting himself unnecessarily ... [in The Death oj A Cliihl] ••• 
he does not suffer imaginatively the experience of tlie cliilo, 
does not share in it in the least; he secs the pain and tlic horror 
firom without, and the resolution he readies is for him, not t ic 
child ... [his] imagination could transport Inin .'inywhcrc, 
through all space and all time; but it is .also true, th.at wherewr 
it tekes him, he sees nothing but himself ... 

(TTie Poetry of Dylan Thctn.ss, IiWer Olsv’u) 


Yet Olson can continue: 

he is a Keats, a Byron, a Yeats, or .an fc-to? 
... must not be taken seriously. 


these lumwrions 
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... He moved with the maggots in the dew-wet carcass of a 
rabbit ... He tickled naughty Nellie till she blamed the fleas 
... The footed soimd was His. The soft longings of Mrs 
Cuddy-? 

{Tlie Left Leg) 

And there is a morbidity in his work not unrelated to that of Dylan 
Thomas in his dealings with love. At his best, Fowl’s draws a wonder- 
fully sensitive distinction between lust and love, particularly in the love 
story of Jenny Bunce and Luke, and with his vindication of what 
W. I. Carr has called the ‘sanctities’ of marriage." But elsewhere he is 
often at odds with himself. Michael’s love for Tamar, for instance, 
in Mr JV estons Good Wine is presented merely as a matter of physical 
appetite, and our response becomes confused: 

‘I know her well. She has a brown birth-mark about the size 
of a sixpence just a little above her navel . . . She has a cherub 
face and pleasant breasts ...’ etc. 

The words ‘pleasant’ and ‘merry’ are often used by Powys, as in 
some of the more erotic of our folksongs, to mean appetizing, ‘a 
dish for Time to feed on’ (Michael’s words); they are an attempt to 
give the irony of Tamar’s ‘sacred’ love a greater depth. The trouble 
with the relationship between Michael and Tamar, however, is that 
it is not ironically enough presented, but offered with an uncenainry 
that almost undermines the book’s best positives. There is too litxlc 
but vicarious relish, and the archangel becomes too much like a 
Leopold Bloom. Similarly with Mrs Nicholas Grobe the plasffuiness 
seems hardly to come, in its grotesque naivety, from the same pen as 
the love of Luke and Jenny. Mrs Grobe’s love is presented, but not 
placed, as childish: 

She would ... display henelf in so wanton a manner that Mr 
Grobe’s heart would beat svith violence and his hand would 
turn over the pages of the Holy Bible with humed 

And thus throughout Powys there is a strong sense of bis mwaru 
struggle to justify sexual passion against some res-nlston wbeh 
to express itself in whimsy or morbidity. Although Pc 
resides in his apprehension of love as being that v cs 

closer to awareness ofdeath (because its sensory rapmr. 
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our chief earnest of our physical mortality), he is often guilty pf an 
offensive preoccupation with dead maidens , and reveals a corpse-- 
exhuming tendency, as it to imply savagely that this is all love comes 

to in the end, the loss of the self in passion as in the grave: ■ - 

’Tis as if a wild creature, who do talk like a fool, did hold ’ee. 

’Tis as if cold death grinned- at ’ee, but ’ee don’t never heed , 
him. ' ' ‘ 

When the Mumbys are shown the body of the Ada Kiddle they raped, 
Powys is revealing the consequences of greed, lust,- and ‘German- ^ 
philosophy’, that bears out the Mumbys’ ‘belief that they may have 
all the women and cigarettes they need, and pay for .nothing’ ' 

(‘ “The Devil!” said Mr Weston a little hastily’). . In the following • 
passage from Unclay, however, he is offering us an offence tp love. 
His intention is to shock, us into becoming aware ot the conditions , 
of human life: - . ' , 

Qohn Death is talking] ‘I know a great deal about women ... 

I have-been die first with a number of them. They He in bed - 
and call to me to come to them. Of course I tantalise them a , . 
little. One cannot always be potent in an instant when one is . ^ ■ 
required ... I give them pains for their pennies. Their tor- 
tured bodies cry, and groan and drip blood because ot my 
sweet embraces ... , 

{Uitchy) 

All he succeeds in doing here is to make both love and death appear 
revolting: the writing is obsessional and only weakens our powen of ' 
living, by evoking recoil. This is not the Po-wys who accepts death 
as inevitable, or approaches - as he can approach - the ‘tragic view’ 
of acceptance; death is here rendered as some derisory, hideous • 
perversion of ‘the powers’. 

, At his best, however, Powys’s originality resides in his recasting of 
certain traditional English forms of word-art for the purposes of- , 
dealing with our twentieth-century experience. He re-creates some- 
thing of the essence of the English rural tradition, and adapts a mode 
derived from Bunyan, the Psalms, the Liturgy and the Bible, Herbert, 
ballads and folksong, something of Shakespeare’s drawing on the '' 
language of ordinary people as in A Winter’s Tale, and something of 
the pre-Christian tragic view which emerges in such a work with 
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wild roots as Wuthering Heights. In his writing the mode becomes 
sophisticated - he has his admiration for Jane Austen and for learned 
divines such as Law too. And yet, of course, his intentions are very 
different from many of his sources, such as Bunyan, whicli are 
devotional. Or it is as if we took from folk culture its feeling for the 
universal patterns of life, for the permanent conditions of life, and its 
prevalent stoical belief in death as oblivion (‘a ground sweat cures all 
disorders ), and forgot its Christian intrusions. Yet it seems that in 
life, Pow)'s, like Hardy, could not detach himself from the organized 
practice of the Christian religion, and went to church, like the only 
penitent, to make the responses. 

In Mr Weston s Good Wine (1927), Powys’s modes are the servants 
of a poetic, metaphorical inquiry into the most troubling aspects 
of human life, chiefly those which relate to man’s attempts to ex- 
plain the meaning of his life, ‘before the worms have him’. Mr 
Westons Good Wine is virtually devoted to pondering, as a poetic 
allegory, the teleological problems suggested by Mr Weston him- 
self speaking into his pint mug in the village inn: 

I form the light and create the darkness: I make peace and 
create evU: I, the Lord, do these things. 

This is set beside Landlord Bunco’s 

‘Be’en wold Grunter or God Almighty who do all the mis- 
chief in Folly Down?’ 

Is God or Adam responsible for sin? Shall we blame God, or the 
stories we have invented, to explain away the conditions of our 
existence? The village clergyman produces the artist’s own solution: 
‘God is indeed different from Mr Grunter ... for He doesn’t exist ... 
we must blame ourselves.’ The comedy of this book therefore has 
a subtlety bred out of the very ambiguity of Powys’s religious atti- 
tudes - for, whatever his uncertainty of faith, his poedc hold never 
.falters. Evenif God were to exist as he exists in man’s poetry we would 
not be able to blame God for these the inescapable conditions of our 
life. It is, m effect, a discussion of the relevance of our conceptions of 
God, our experience of God, to the way we live. 

Mr Weston’s intervention in the life of Follv Dosvn has a strong 
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moral pattern, and powerful and unambiguous consequences - the 
morality is quite clearly a morality. The value chiefly indicated in the 
book is love. The water in Landlord Bunce’s well is turned to wine 
(as at the wedding at Cana), and Luke Bird’s union with jenny 
Bunce emerges as primary and substantially superior to Tamar’s' 
somewhat ironically treated sacred love, in, its potent and tender 
phalhc qualities. It has a quality of approval of love in the whole, 
being, delineating how the egotisms of lust are surmounted in Luke, 
that is rare in English writing. It is truly erotic; and dus is no mean 
achievement. ■ ” 

In all that Luke did now he only thought of, and saw Jenny. 
What he ate was Jenny, when he cut the yellow.butter it was •’ 
her flesh that he divided, and he spread her flesh- upon his 
bread. In his little room there was only himself and emptiness. 
Nothing, nothing upon earth, could fill that emptiness but ' 
only Jenny. ■ , 

It is by stages of such plain, simple and niemit delicacy that Powys 
can lead us, having removed our shoes, as it were, to the sanctified 
consummation of the courtship: 

Instead of a pipe of red wine there was, behind the curtain of 
the van, Jenny Bunce, fast asleep. Luke didn’t wait a moment; 
he raised her in his arms and carried her into his cottage, and 
laid her down upon his bed. As he laid her there, she partly 
awoke, and nestled against him most lovingly. She sat up, ' 
smiled at him, and began to undress. 

Mr Weston softly closed the cottage door - he had joined 
their hand in the parlour. He now stepped into the Ford car 
and drove away. 

It is almost too decent for us to bear, and it is the kind of simple 
plainness which causes sophisticated readers to react un&vourably.® 
The light wine brings a thint for the dark; love leads us to a matur- 
ity which accepts death. Powys’s other preoccupation is with accep- 
tance of death, and this is enaaed around the clergyman who has 
lost his faith, the Reverend Grobe. Mr Grobe loses his faith because, 
his wife died in a fijdle accident (actually occasioned by the child 
Tamar’s infatuation for angels). While Jenny and Luke drink the 
light svine of love, the mature man is eventually brought too (he is a - 
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‘good customer’ - a fit recipient for the moods of God) to an appcdte 
for tile dark wine, for death _as oblivion. Death, as conceived by hdr 
Weston, the creative artist of creation, is the perfect end to the picture: 
and the chief grief of Mr Weston himself is that he may not yet drink- 
of it - until the Last Day when he shall drink of it and all his customers 
too. Meanwhile, he says, 

‘I would willingly exchange all that I am with any simple 
child that lives and dies in these gentle valleys and is then for- 
gotten 

The poetic seriousness is mingled easily with a controlled comedy 
which often walks with astonishing security over the pitfalls of 
facetious blasphemy: Mr Weston has never been inside a churcli 
because there the customers order his wine, but never ‘pay’ - tlicy 
refuse to accept the awareness his wine brings. 

It is this compassionate humour with its comic ironic depdis diat 
makes Mr Westoti’s Good IViiie so much the most interesting of Potvys’s 
works. The savage assault on the reader that tends to mar Mr Tasker's 
Gods (1924) with its naive offering of a social worker as a positive, 
the whimsy of Kindness in a Corner (1930), the morbid nasdness of 
much of Fables (1929; or No Painted Plumage, as it was called in 1934), 
and the rustic affeaion of the mode of Powys’s writing itself - all 
these are transcended, the novel is a masterpiece in spite of them all. 
The tone is mostly assured, because the moral seriousness is firm, and 
the progress of the book sustained by an artisric certainty. This 
certainty has to do svith the presence of Mr Weston himself. Intercst- 
ingly he is virtually the embodiment in the poeric drama of man’s 
capacities for God-like compassion for all Creation, and its linutadons. 
He is not, like Eliot’s bullying ‘guardians’ or his Sir Harcourt Reilly, 
a mere megaphone for the author’s sermonizing: he has a life of bis 
own, as God made in man’s imzge, with man s failings: He seemed 
a man somewhat below an ordinary mans size... 

Himself an ironic-comic portrayal of those hopes of fame, acqm'si- 
tion and eternity by which men delude themselves, Mr Weston do« 
not delude himself, for he reads Psalm 104 to Luke {'The 's 
satisfied with the fruit of thy works ... wine that maketh gkd the 
heart of man ...Thou takest^away their breath, they die. ..Thou 
renewest the face of tlie earth ): . 
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‘You are sure you don’t think too poorly, of that?’ he asked 
Luke when he sat dovra again. ' : , . 

‘No. ’ replied Luke, ‘I like it all very much indeed.’ 

‘1 only meant it as a picture,’ said Mr .Weston, ’but hadl the . ■' 
proof in my hands now I would certainly, when I think how 
much has been said against my writing, alter the Iwt verse.’ . 

‘I know what you would say,’ said Luke smiling. ‘You 
would say, “Let the critics be consumed out of the Earth’’.’ 

Mr Weston nodded. He regarded Luke for a little wMc in a , . 
most living manner. _ / *, 

That which is not ‘criticism’ - that which makes a ‘good customer’ - • 
is awareness of the conditions of human life, including an acceptance = ; 
of love and, finally, death. This is the matmity coy/ards which Povvysy • 
at best, leads us. Much is brought - to tHc characters, and to us, by , 
parable, by a vignette exemplum of the -kind Bunyan’s interpreter 
shows Christiana, for instance of a dog killing a hare; 

Luke Bird blushed. His own’ heart accused him. The second 
time in the space of five minutes he had wished to be as brutal 
as the Mumbys, and when he saw the fierce dog spring upon 
the tired hare, the dog had oiily done what he wished to do to ’ 

Jenny Bunco He would have done worse than the dog. The ' 
greyhound had left the hare dead upon- the grass, but Luke , 
would have tom Jenny limb from limb in the excess of love. ... 

The recognition of our inward nature, and of the admixture in us of 
love, lust, the impulse to cruelty and destruction is validrserious. and 
imporrant, in the art-fable - and transcends what seems to be Powys’s 
acceptance of Freud's theories of our needs to ‘curb’ impulses to . 
‘excess’. Again, the recognition of death is done .by Powys in a mat- 
ure way. though it has sometimes the uncertainties of an ambivalent - 
attitude: here for instance it seems a bitter mockery, rather than a . 
mature acceptance of the inevitable that Mr Weston offen Nicholas 
Grobe; 

Mr Weston took a chair beside Mr Grobe ... ‘I have brought 
another wine with me . . . when you drink this wine you w’iD 
sorrow no more.’ ' . 

‘My Alice,’ said Mr Grobe, ‘shall I see her, shall I see her, if 
I drink your black wine?’ 
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of thing which makes one claim this novel as a considerable worL - 
It represents the culmination of Fowl's’ approach to 'the tragic view’ 

- this, ‘the weeping clod’, is the inevitable end of all passion: yet here 
it is the untimely consequence of greed and lust. It makes Gruntcr- 
Adam abandon his tvish to be thought Great as a seducer, or to cling 
to man’s ambition to supplant God in fcds craving for power and 
responsibility: moulding and destrojnng may be left to the Creator.’ 
We must resign. Yet the Creator Himself here, weeps compas- 
sionately over the life, death, suSering, and evil He has Himself 
created. Coming together with the tender rendering of the love of 
Luke and Jenny, it represents a claim, for the sanctit}' of love, its 
creation out of the complejdties of lust and our feeble nature’ being 
a triumphant human potentiality: and it represents the artist’s ap- 
proach to ‘the tragic view’ in a mature, achieved form. 

NOTES 

r. It is unfortunate that in the first serious critical booh written on Powys, 
Mr H- Coomber oflers us so much of Unday for approval. Thus it seems to me 
e.vtraotdinary that he can comment approvingly on the passage 1 have quoted 
on p. 422: for if one accepts it, it makes pretty much nonsense of the ret of 
Powys. ■ 

2. ‘T. F. Powys’, by W. 1 . Carr, Dc/ta No. 19, rpSo, 

3. As a student said to me, she had read James Hadley Chase ‘withoiit blmb- 
ing’, but Powys was ’filthy’. Chase is prurient: Powys is erotic.. 



THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY BEST-SELLER 


P. N. FURBANK 


The best-seller (and here we shall only be dealing with best-selling 
fiction) forms a large but very recognizable categor)' sonicwlicrc 
between literature proper, in the sense in wliich the word has been 
used elsewhere in these volumes, and mere pulp fiction. Uucjc Tom 'j, 
Cabin js a best-seller in our sense, perhaps the most celebrated there 
has been. It is also a ‘steady-seller’. The best-seller, according to S. H. 
Steinberg, is 

a book which, immediately on, or shortly after, its first 
■■ publication, far outruns the demand of wliat at the time .arc 
considered good or even large sales; which thereafter some- 
times lapses into obscurity, making people wonder why it 
ever came to the front; but which sometimes graduates into 
the rank of ‘steady-sellers’. - ■ 

{Five Hundred Years of Printing, 1955) 


The strongest objection to the ‘mass’ organization and dissemination 
f culture is that it may foist off on the public something that it 
rould never have positively wanted. Its menace is the menace of the 
rivial, the thing which is too dead and empty'to have intrinsic intcr- 
st but yet is thrust down people’s throats until they become 
tcOTStomed to triviahty and expect it. This cannot fairly be said 
ff the best-seller, and even less of the steady-seller, for they have 
1 life of their own and express strong needs and deeply lelt 

^^What, then, makes a best-seUer? There is first of all its mtnnsic 
appeal; and later in this chapter I try to anals^^one or 

themes and patterns in best-selling 

on tWs. Otherwise, a number of more or less — - 

in; the effect of advertisement of rewewi^m - 

made into a film or television play or beco.^ r 

success with the circulating Ubranes or its -C: 

of some exceptionally deliberate and 
author’s part, or finally of pure luck - 1- - 
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middJcbrov^r readers, and the fear that the>- stifle individual curiosity 
and choice is probably not very real, for this class of readers is not 
adventurous at the best of times. 

The paper-back has similarly opened an enormous new market to 
the best-seller. The competition for .paper-back rights is now very' 
fierce, and they are often sold even before a book has been completely 
written, let alone published. The major paper-back publishers usually 
issue a popular novel reprint in a first edition of about 30,000 to 
50,000. The real formula for success, how'ever, is pubheation as a 
paper-back immediately after a successful film version - as may be' 
seen from the case of John Braine’s Room at the Top, which sold half 
a million paper-back copies in seven months. - 
Finally, it may be asked, to what extent does the best-selling noveh'st 
ever deliberately manipulate his public, in the sense of foisting offon 
it what he knows to be inferior? It is usually said that to have true 
best-seller appeal a writer must believe pMsionately and absolutely in . 
what he writes. But of course there may very w'ell be absolute con- 
viction at one level and calculation at another. In her indispensable 
Fiction and the Reading Public, Q. D. Leavis quotes a number of popular 
authors who discuss their o%vn artistic intentions. I shall content my- ' 
self here with a passage from Denis Wheatley’s Cantor lecture to the 
Royal Society of Arts (1953), which nicely catches the rnisture 
of innocence and cunning with which much best-selling writing is 
done: 

The novelist . . . must settle on the type of people he wishes to 
interest vrith his book. 

Is it to be the mote intellectual public that appreciates fine 
prose and takes pleasure in following the involved ramifica- 
tions of the human mind; or is to be some sarion of the vast 
public which gets its w'eekly supply of light literature mainly 
from what used to be known as the twopenny libraries? If tte 
former, he must concern himself -svith some unusual person- 
ahry, the eternal triangle, or a family, and with these people’s 
psychological reactions to certain more or less normal 
events ... 

Of course there is a limited number of authors who have 
succeeded in having the best of both worlds. John Buchan, ' 
Graham Greene, Dorothy Sayers. Nevil Shnte, Agatha 
Christie, and Francis Des spring to mind. ... I, too, have been 
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most fortunate in that respect, but only ovring to a most 
, laborious technique vrhich consists of -sv-riting tsvo separate 
books and dovetailing them into one another. 

* * * 

The rise of the hest-seller in England may conveniently he dated 
from the mid nineties, when the convention of the three-volume 
novel was at last abandoned. The implications of this event were two- 
fold; it made possible the commercialization of ficrion on a scale 
hitherto impossible, but plainly called for by the new reading public 
broughtinto being by the Education Act of 1870; and at thesamc time 
it opened the way for the sort of aesthetically or socially ‘advanced’ 
novel which v/ould not have found a publisher previously. A novel 
which would only appeal to the few could be published, and might 
sell sufEdently, at the price ofsix shillings without the aid of the circu- 
lating libraries; and the short novel, v/hich many serious nos-elists of 
the -period vranted to attempt (in imitation of the French) need not 
now be padded out to three-volume length. This event, therefore, 
both expresses the separating paths of popular and highbrow fiction 
and assisted t^ separation, and thus inaugurated the modem fictional 
scene, with its double or multiple standards and its divided audience. 

The best-seller, and especially the middlebrow best-seller, is in 
many ways a special genre, and not merely a special version of an 
accepted genre of literature. It mrplores a special tract of country, and 
has particular techniques and a peculiar potency of its osvn. Its 
apologists usually say, in various tones of voice, that at least it has 
powerful emotional force, and unlike highbrow fiction it does tell a 
story. There is more to it than that, though; the best-seller has laws of 
its own, and much ingenuity and novelty in obeying them. There is, 
first, a feature that has always belonged to sentimental fiction, but 
has been developed and elaborated in many ways in our period. 
Mary Berry (Horace Walpole’s Miss Berry) once very sensibly 
pointed it out. 

The fHse pictures given of human life in most novels, and 
which alone (in my opinion) makes them dangerous reading 
for young people, is, not that the sentiments and conduct of 
the hero and heroine are exalted above the common level of^ 
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humanity, for there is no ■vs'cll-coriceived novel -which' is not. 
read by many an ingenuous and noble mind, ivho can reflect' - , 
•with pleasure that they have acted on some occ^ion with ill 
the high sense of honour, the exalted generosity, ;&e noble 
disinterestedness described in their author. But ; what ' they 
must not look for in real life, wliat they would expect in, yain,' 
what it is necessary to guard them against, is, supporfng that 
such condurt -will make a similar impression oh those around . 
them, that the sacrifices they make will be considered, and the 
principles on which they act understood and, -ralued, as the 
novel writer, at his good pleasure, makes them. ' , . ’ - ■ ■ ' 

{Extracts of the Journals and' Correspondence of Miss Berry . 
from the year 1783 to 1852, ed. Lady Theresa Lewis, 1865) ' ,. 
Popular sentimental novels, that is to say, tend to , take the form of a , 
congratulation-system’. For instance, in A Town like Alice figsb)/' 
Mevil Shute tells the story of Kis heroine through the:lips of a kaid , 
jld family lawyer tvho himself falls gradually in love -with her. And 
urther, when she courageously rides forty miles through the Aus-' 
ralian bush to get help for ah injured farmer (tlrough she had scarcely ■ 
:ver ridden before), the stoty of her heroism is at once' made kndivn ■ 
;o everyone concerned by being broadcast from the ’local radio ■ 
itation. In Warwick Deeping’s Sorrell and Son (1925), the ex-officcr, 
aotel-porter, persecuted- by a bullying somedme-N.C.O. -who is 
placed over his head, thinks his wrongs are ignored and misunder- ' 
stood; but all the time the God-like p-wncr of the hotel has been aware • 
of all that is happening, has recognized the sacrifices he is making for, 
his son’s career, secretly acknowledges him as a gentleman and an' 
equal, and finally gives him a hotel to run for himself. 

. If characters, by aeddent or dbign, have their actions misintcr-: 
preted, then the whole dynamic of the book -wiD be to make the ■ 
reader wait anxiously for the moment of explanation. Am ingenious 
device of this kind is used in Florence Barclay’s The Rosary (1909). It is 
a splendidly preposterous novel, of course; yet at first sight you can’t 
say that the course of the plot is itself illogical. A very plain, masculme- 
looking woman, with, however,, a fine singing-voice, discovers that- 
the beautiful and successful young painter Garth Dalmairi, adored of. 
many women, has falleniri.love -with her (he has been ssvept off his , 
feet by the beauty of character revealed by her singing). Shcfcars that , 
if he rnarries her, his love of physical beauty -would soon make him . 
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regret it, and so she tells him that she cannot take his love seriously. 
They part. He accidentally blinds himself on a shooting expedition. 
She meanwhile has repented of having refused him. But how shall 
she now persuade him that she is returning out of anything more than 
pity? A friend suggests that she go to him under the assumed identitj’ 
of the petite, fluffy Nurse Gray, and whilst nursing him back to health 
and restoring his will to live, hope that the truth can eventually be 
brought home to him. Marvellously far-fetched though this, is, at 
first sight there seems nothing v/rong with it logically. But why, one 
then asks, docs the masquerade part of the novel go on so long? Not, 
it transpires, because of the necessities of the plot, but from tlic re- 
quirements of a best-friend’ or ’built-in-audience’ device. For the 
longer Jane Garth can masquerade as Nurse Gray, and encourage 
Garth to talk about his old love, the more tributes she can elicit to 
herself 

A second feature of the best-seller is what W’c may call ‘romantic 
disproportion’, the use of incongruity to introduce the emotion of 
the wonderful or the pathetic. The hero of W. J. Locke’s The Beloved 
Vagabond (1906), for instance - the unshaven, Bohemian, absinthe- 
drinking ‘wandering scholar’ Paragot - has been to Rugby, and thir- 
teen years ago won the PrLx de Rome for architecture. Raffles, again, is 
a gentleman and a cracksman. The same quah'ty appears in the love of 
disproportionate human relationships: Paragot makes a companion of 
a small boy; the heroine of The Constant Nymph (1924) is a diild with 
adult problems; in Sorrell and Son fethcr and son share a passionate, 
quasi-marital, relationship, (Of course much of the pathos in Dickens 
springs from just such anomalous relationships - the adult as child or 
the child as adult.) This vein of sentimental disproportion is a very 
powerful and precarious one, and easily turns into a positive delight 
in disproportion - so that Deeping is led on to propose (what would 
be rather monstrous if you took it seriously) that not only should the 
father sacrifice health and social position to his son s career, but that 
he should constantly remind the son that he is doing so, and that the 
son should make it the great sacrificial task of his life to repay the debt. 

A third feature of best-selling v/riting is dependence on nostalgia, 
the feeling that past things are moving and significant simply because 
they are past. Here we are in strialy best-seller country. The popular 
novelist can depend on this distancing of events, by itseifr to create 
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pathos. Arnold Bennett sometinies .used it in this way.:Bemiett\vas.- 
not a besc-selling novelist proper; but he delighted to play the part of . 
the business man of letters, and Ws whole career, is very important • 
for our subject. When he writes deliberately in a best-sehing vein, as ; 
in SaaeJ and Profane Love, his cynicism is top obvipus' for die thing to ’ 
have the power of the natural article. On the other hand, when he is 
writing with complete integrity, certain weahh«ses of a best-selling . . 
kind hamper him. In The Old Wives' Tale (1911) he means to show, 
in accordance with naturalist doctrine, that every detail of these com- • 
monplace lives is interesting and moving when you see the pattern it - 
contributes to. But m fact he gives significance to the livia of liis hero- 
ines, less by the logic of events, than by a constant appeal to ‘Life’, a 
fecetiousiy ecstatic tone in describing their commonplace emotions, 
which sometimes sounds like genuine imaginative sympathy and 
sometimes like contempt; and, again, by an appearto nostalgia, a 
dwelling on the pastness of what is past for them; There is a passage 
in Maupassant’s Une Vie (Bennett’s model for T/fe Old Wives' fak) 
in which Jeanne, old and half-crazy, finds , a bundle of calendars 
belonging to her youth, and, pinning them to the waU, spends whole '' 
days asking herself ‘Now, what was I doing then? and then?’ In the ' 
later pages of The Old Wives’ Tale Bennett sometimes seems to have v 
no more to say than poor Jeanne in her morbid nostalgia.' . ■ 

Various elements in English culture and contemporary history have . 
their best-selling exponents. The imperial idea is.impbrtmt in the 
earlier part of our period, especially for that group of novelists 
(Buchan, Sapper, Domford Yates, Edgar Wallace in The Four Just 
Mai, 1905) who present a self-elected ehte of friends. of high position 
or connexions, leaving their clubsortheir Scottish castles to defend the 
country or the Empire’s interests - or perhaps merely fo right private 
Wrongs. There is an echo of the Boer War in this, the group fonh- 
ing a kind of ‘Commando’, skilled in selfdefence; masters of disguise ■ 
and cover, rising Europe as their ‘veldt’. As Richard Usbome poinu , 
out, the keynote is success; everyone is ‘highly thought of in the 
White House or ‘the second most dangerous man in Europe’/ For' •. 
Buchan himself the idea must have been partly inspired by Milner’s- 
kindergarten , of which he was a member; it must, indeed, have 
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seemed natural to these young men, picked &om the tinivenitiesto do 
the business oFthe Empire, to think o£ themselves as a chosen, privi- 
leged, inside group called on to arrange the v/orld at their ovm pleasure. 

If one looh for the Btber of the modem thriller of this land, that 
is to say the adventure story in a contemporars’ social setting, it is 
probably Conan Doyle, vnth some hints from Stevenson’s New 
Arabian Nights. From Doyle comes the concept of the master criminal 
with his extreme technical invendveness - this combines ssith a late 
Romanric conception of the criminal as artist. As the thriller has de- 
veloped, the hero has increasingly employed the same technical 
ingenuity as the villain. And at the same rime the moral status of the 
hero Has sunk. Novels of the Peter Cheyney, Ian Fleming school work 
on the assumption that violent and treacherous enemies can only be 
combated by violence and treachery; thus the reader can enjoy in 
fantasy the full criminal Ufe, save that he remains theoretically on the 
side of law, virtue, and patriorism. Sapper’s Bulldog Drummond 
remains a gentleman, v/ith Edvrardian standards of honour, entering 
into competition with his enemies with only his courage and various 
sporting skills to defend him (though in an emergency discovering 
unsuspected mental resources - a mixture of Watson and Holmes, in 
fact). The issues remain ostensibly moral, for Drummond’s motives 
are decency and patriorism as against vidous and ah'en codes and de- 
signs. He uses his fists to defend himself since they are the weapons 
proper to his code and class - though (an interesting ethical distinction) 
he cheerfully uses tortures and beatings to punish his quarry when he 
has capmred them, should they belong to the categories - such as 
foreign fiends, Bolshevik Jetvs, or trade-union leaders - for v/hom 
they are suited. In the newer thriller the moral issue becomes per- 
functory, or, as in James Hadley Chase, non-existent; topping girls 
are replaced by casual or tough sex; and the hero is no longer a gentle- 
man, but, as in Ian Fleming’s recent James Bond scries, an efficient and 
savage animal, vrith gleaming teeth, lean body, and narrow hips; m 
anonymous engine for detcaion, murder, and fornication, the 
driving of fast automobiles and the consumption of branded goods. 

Some other favourite themes of the first period of the best-seller 
were scandal-in-high-Ufe (Marie CorelH). highly coloured soul- 
drama (Hall Caine), Ruritanian romance, and erouco-Runtaraan as 
refurbished with tiget-sltins and mad passion by Elinor Glyn m 
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Three Weeks (1907). Ruritania was invented by ‘Antliony. Hope’ in 
The Prisoner oj Zcnda{i894), which itself looks back to the romance- 
writing school of the eighties. Stevenson was in'some sense its fadier, 
as he was of other elements in the best-seller. It is interesting how 
many of the themes which he started in Ws oblique, playful, mandarin 
■ manner were taken up more seriously, or at least tnofe.literallyj.by- 

later popular vyriters. ' : - ■ 

The First World War inspired one or two from-school-to-war 
novels, such as Ernest Raymond’s Tell England {1922), of a liigh, 
romantic-religious, class-conscious, • idealized-hoiiiosexuai ethos, . an '■ 
ethos stiil Edwardian, and close, for example, to that of HomccA.. 
Vachell’s famous scliooi story The Hill (1905). A -rcvcrsal of these 
values in the name of romanticized post-war disillusioD'and sexual • 
emancipation produced a complementary best-sellcV, Michael Axlm’s 
The Green Hat (1924), in which the idealized ,yOung upper-class hero , 
who ‘dies for purity’ is really a, shain, who kills liimself on his’ 
wedding-night because he has syphilh. Two important best-sellers; 
Sorrell and Son (already mentioned) and A. S. M. Hutchinson’s If. 
Winter Comes {1921), concern the recumed. officer in a post-war world, 
out of a job and up against the ‘mob’, who resent , his pretensions to 
gentlemanliness. By the end of the novel these heroes assume almost 
Clirist-like dimensions as representatives of the ‘new poor’. , ... ' 
The First World War seems to have rcm.iined English society’s true : 
inoculation to death, and the shock of it can still be felt; its, bitter , 
>;• division of soldier and civilian and angry aftermath of dass-antagon- , 
' ^ ism are reflected in the liysteria and romanticism of its popular novels. 
The country was psychologically better prepared' for the Second 
World W ar and less profoundly stirred by it. Bcst-scllers on the subject, 
like Nigel Balchin’s The Small Back Room {1943) and Nicholas Mori- 
sarrat’s The Cruel Sea (1951), are full of technical information and 
matter-of-fact in tone, Nevil Shute, perhaps the most characteristic’ 
post-war best-seller, carries on this tradition! He takes his reader 
through some enterprise detail by detail, step by step. His heroes are die 
people who get things done, ordinary people obsessed’ by sonie 
vision; the last section of yl Toiwi Like Alice, in ’which the heroine 
introduces shoe-manufacture into a remote Australian farming settle- 
ment, is a sort of parable of private enterprise, ’with strong political 
overtones. Against this element of new-style Defoe, which is lus 
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often tell us quite frankly what they are doing. ‘My story ^vfl] take 
you into times and spaces alike rude .and indvil,’ says Maurice 
Hewlett, in Ins best brocaded style, on the first page of Tlie Forest,, 
Loners (189S). ‘Blood will be spilt, virgins suffer, distresses; the horn’ 
will sound through woodland glades; dogs, wolves, deer and men, . 
Beauty and the Beasts, will tumble each other, seeking life or death;, 
with their proper tools . . , ’ Most authors of this kind write with some 
such formula or recipe of ingredients in theirmind. The charm of the 
genre lies in its being, to some extent, a charade, the modem bodies, 
and feelings remaining recognizable under the period dis^ise.- And, 
characteristically, the authors often make their plots turn on dressing- ' 
up. Thus, in an early Georgette Heyer, Pointier and. Patch (ipaj). the / 
hero, a rugged country-bred youth (a hearty modem'.'boy/as-we • 
really feel), diough despising the effeminacy of wigs and patches and 
paint, is compelled to make himself into a' model fine gentleman. ' 
Again, Jeffrey Famol’s The^ Amateur Gentleman {igii) tells of an inn- 
keeper’s son who studies to impose himself on high society. And, in ' 
rather a similar way, the young republican hero of Rafael Sabatini’s' ' 
Scaranmclie (igzi) makes himself the best swordsman in France, so that 
he can turn the hated symbol of the aiicien rdgime, the duel, against its /• 
devotees. This kind of ‘dressmg-up’ plot is the most natural way of 
bringmg period stage-properties into the foreground of the novel. 

The more recent favourites in this genre, like C. S. Forester, have a ‘ ' 
touch of sclfconsdousness not present in the fiill-blopded narratives 
of Sabatini and the Baroness Orezy, and hint fcintly that they are , 
playing at this sort of thing. Georgette Heyer achieves quite a skilful 
pastiche of a Jane Austen plot and style in Bath Tangle (igss), the 
values and the drift of the dialogue, however, remaining essentially 
modem, and contrasting intentionaUy with the well-caught Regency 
phr.iseology, C. S. Forester sophisticates his material (and gets the 
best of both worlds) by making his hero a bluff, heafts-of-oak seadog ' 
straight out of Marryat, who is at the satne time a.sensitive and selfi 
doubting modem soul consciously impersonating, this simple period 
role. The staple of Forester’s Homblower novels, however, is a loving 
and extremely technical analysis of nautical operations. It is this that 
gives a degree of conviction to the odd amalgam, and it links him, of : 
.course, with the ‘technologicar school of Nevil Shute (so that, indeed, 
hereally gets die best of three worlds). - , - . 
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Finally there is the detective stor}', ‘use-literature’ in its extrcmest 
form. Unlike the novels of Wilkie Collins, the modem detective novel 
is deliberately designed to raise and solve its problems v-ithout 
emotionally involving the reader. It seems to offer the normal con- 
stituents of fiaion vdthout actually doing so. It makes little difference 
if the background and characters are taken from life or simply from 
other fiction, for what happens is not meant to illuminate them, but 
only to make bewildering use of them. If the motive for a murder 
turns out to be concealed paranoia on the part of a CrarJorJ-esqas 
spinster, then the important lesson is that the reader could never 
unaidedhave guessed this ; it takes the superior intellect of the detective 
to reveal such things. It is a middle-class art and taste. The problem is - 
set against a background of absolute securit}” and though this security 

is momentanlym[erruptcdbyviolence,order is soon efficiently though 

miraculously restored. The detective puzzle, moreover, cn.ablcs the 
reader to remain detached from, and superior to, the human issues 
involved. The conventions of the genre are now set andsvil! obwously 
be fruitful for many years ahead. 


The transcendent and eccentric detective; the admiring 
slightly stupid foil; the well-intentioned blundering and un- 
imaginativeness of the official guardians of the law; the 
locked-room convention; the pointing finger of unjust suspi- 
cion; the solution by siuprise, deduction by putting one’s self 
in another’s position (now called psychology); concealment 
by means of the ultra-obvious; the staged ruse to force the 
culprit’s hand; ... the expansive and condescending explana- 
tion when the chase is done ... 

(H. Haycraft, Miinfcr for Pleasure, N.Y., 1941) 


One should add that the detective novel has the distinction of being 
the first best-selling genre to celebrate not deeds but the humati 
reason. It has handed over its heroic elements (battle of wits wth the 
master-mind of crime) and its atmospheric elements (pursuit and 
chase in the urban labyrinth) to the thriller, and what it has left to 
offer is a game or pastime. Its value to its readers (who arc traditionally 
schoolmasters, clergymen, lawyers, dons, etc.) is purely therapeutic; 
and since they form the modem ‘clensy , it is fitting tliat their pas- 
time literature should be a cel-brarion of the intellect. 



MASS COMMUNICATIONS IN BRITAIN . ; 

RICHAHD HOGGAM^ ' ■ 

Sctiior Lcclurer ill Ensitsh, Tite Vniv'ersity of Likestn - ' ■ , 

This chapter is not about serious' or 'good' literature; nor is, i 
about literature alone. It is about that extraordinary' and cdmplicatei 
range of recreational activities put out by the media of mass communi 
cation, activities which reflect and affect aspccts of, British ‘culture 
today. Somewhere outside them stands the work 6f the novelists 
poets, and dramatists discussed elsewhere in this volume; so do oldc: 
forms of popular urban entertainment such as wprking-mcii’s clul 
concerts, brass bands, chapel choirs, comic postcards,' arid Pe/. 
Paper; so do offidally established cultural organizations and arrange- 
ments, such as the Arts Council and the sixpenny rate which loca 
authorities may spend on the arts. But here, .in the ceritre fdr 'ih{ 
moment, are: Reveille, Criss-cross Quiz, The Neivs of ihe. World 
Tonight (the television magazine), Mrs Dak’s Diary,. This Is yrid 
Life, The Daily Mirror; Emergaicy Ward lo. The Brains . Trust, thi 
advertisements on I.T.V., Double Your Monef JtikerBox Jury) tin 
columnist Cassandra and the minor host of ‘Paul Slickeys’, Panorama 
television Westerns, Woman, T/ie Arc/icrs, Moin'for. The relation ofal! 
these to literature, and to the ‘high culture’ of which literature is : 
part, is not immediately clear. But there is a relationship, direct and 
important, and one which anyone interested in literature and ir 
society will do weU to think about. • ' 

Many people have been thinking about it, of course;, discussioi 
about mass communications has been persistent, confused, and heated 
in this century'. But it is not essentially new. It is a development ir 
contemporary terms of a larger debate, with a long history. A reccni 
historian and critic of this larger debate, Mr Raymond Williains, 
begins his exammation with Edmund Burke and moves — to name 
only some major figures - through Coleridge, Newman, Lawrence, 
and Eliot (if we regard Eliot as British). This list spms more than om 
hundred and fifty years, and in Britain alone. If we look more.tvidely, 
to European and American writers, we can span a roughly simiiai 
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period by moving, say, from Alexis De Tocqucville to Ortega y 
Gasset. 

The larger debate is about ‘culture’ and society, that is, about the 
quality of the life which democracies offer and encourage. ‘Culture’ 
here, then, has to do with the quality of the imaginative and intellec- 
tual life these societies express, most obviously though not only 
through the place they give to the creative arts and to intellectual 
inquiry. The debate is also, inevitably, about the relation of culture 
to class , to wealth, to work, and to educational provision. What 
place, if any, do traditional forms of ‘high culture’ (those arts and 
inquiries largely produced and sustained, formerly, by members of 
the middle and upper classes) have in a universally literate and fairly 
prosperous democracy? What future, if any, have the elements of a . 
differently phrased and local ‘working-class’ culture? Is a good, 
widely diffused, ‘popular’ or demotic culture possible in such demo- 
cracies? What kinds of persuasion, by government or by non-statu- 
tory bodies, are legitimate and desirable? 

Such a debate is not expressed only in writing. In nineteenth- 
century Britain the sustained and devoted efforts by some members of 
the ‘privileged’ classes to disseminate the benefits of education and cul- 
ture to those less fortunately placed is part of the same movement (as 
in the development of extra-mural teaching by the universities, 
which was begun by Cambridge). Similarly, many of those resource- 
ful nineteenth-century reformers who were themselves from the 
working-classes believed that they had a cultural as well as a political 
and economic mission (to take another example from adult education: 
the universities did not there plough a virgin field; many grass-roots 
organizations for the cultural improvement of working-people 
existed before the universities entered). 

This is a very simple outline of a complex background, me.ant to 
indicate chiefly that the discussion of mass communications is part 
of a larger and longer inquiry. But there are sound reasons why tlic 
inquiry should be especially active today and should have the particu- 
lar emphasis we go on to describe. The twentieth century is the first 
century of the truly mass media of commumcation, and this giv« a 
special emphasis to questions of the kind enumerated above. Is liigh 
culture’ bound to be peripheral to the driving and overriduig jOTC« 
of mass communications? Are all older types of culture likeb c 
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submerged in new substitute forms, in what the Germans call ‘kitsch’? 
What is the relation of the creative arts and of disintcrested ihteli^tua! 

activity to these new means of communication?, ■ ' 

But, first, what are the mass media iid hoty did they arise? No, 
definition can be precise, but a workable definition can be reached;.. 
The chief forms of mass communication, as the phrase is normally . 
used today, are sound and television broadcastog, the press (with ■ 
certam exceptions), the dnema, and some; types of advertising. In. 
general, and this is thdr distinction, all these activities are addri^ed 
regularly to audiences absolutely very large and relatively undifier- 
entiated by class, income, background, or locality (thus, mosthbbks 
are not in this sense mass media). All these activities arc products, 
of the last eighty years; before then, broadcasting md the cinema 
did not exist; the press and advertisbg existed, but not in forms 
which would have allowed them properly to he calledlm'ass media.; 

Several sodal and technological factors combined to produce these 
modem forms of communication. Two ,are, usually given over- 
riding importance and must be mentioned first. In fact, tl^ illumina- 
tion tliey give of the more subtle .aspects ofthe problem -those to' 
do with direction and quality - is riot great. These two factors are 
technological advance and universal literacy. Obviously .the two 
interaa and some mass media (especially popular publications) have 
particularly developed from the interaction; on the other hand,- 
cinema and broadcasting need hardly attend on literacy. The most 
striking primary cause for the appearance of contemporary, mass 
communications, then, was technical knowledge and. its application.. 
The last decades of the nineteenth century, in particular, saw an , 
enormously accelerated development in all parts of this field. . 

In Britain, it is true and important, these advances, rougiily co~ ' 
indded svith the appearance of a new reading public. Towards the 
end of the nineteenth century the Registrar-General was able to 
announce that Britain - no other nation had preceded her - avas 
substantially literate. And the total population was growing, and has 
continued to grow. There is plenty of evidence, espedaliy in the- 
biographies ofthe first press-lords, that some energetic men appreci- 
ated the commcrdal opportunities presented by this large, new,- 
literate, but not intellectually cultured, audience. ■ 

Three fiirther qualifications have to be made, however, so , that 
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in the rca] wealth of many Western countries. Many more tHin^ are . ' 
being made and have to be sold, competitively.. Thus in Britain a. 
large body of people who previousty spent almost the whole of Aeir , . 
income in providing, and often barely providing, for necessities. ' 
now have money to spend on goods \vhich are not essential - thdiigh . 
they may be pleasant to have. This is generally true, though not i 
evenly spread throughout society. Since the war-iriarginal spending. . 
by teenagers, in particular, has encouraged, and been encouraged by, - .. 
substantial businesses; by contrast, pensioners and others past working .. 
age have not so much benefited firom post-war prosperity, (compare ■ 
the attention paid by commerdal television to ‘y9“.t^’ with that to ; 
the aged). This general improveincnt may or may not accompany 
a levelling of incomes within a sodet)'. The crudal clemenir is the 
over-all rise in real wealth wliich has ensured that a large number of; 
people who were previously below the level at which Aey.attract«l ...’ 
serious and concerted attention from' the makers of noii-essmdal - 
consumer goods are now above that level. These are what market- . 
research spedalists call ‘new markets*, espedally for tastes previously .. 
enjoyed chiefly by middle- and upper-class groups, or, , ‘potent! j • ’ 
markets’ where a more novel taste- or invented ‘need*- has to be ' 
encouraged. ' ■ 

In Russia and China the mass media are substantially arms of govern-' ' 
ment, with positive and comparatively single-minded functions. In 
different democrades their use differs, according to the structure and . . 
underlying assumptions of each sodety. -We can say roughly that in 
America the main emphasis is on the commerdal use of the means of - 
mass communication - they tend to be aids Co selling, ., or profit--; 
making organizations in their own right. In Britain, which is both j 
a stratified sodety with a responsible and still frirly powerful -Estab-: . 
lishment and yet a commercial ‘open' democracy, the use of niass 
communicanons refleas this piebald character. .The British like to. , 
use dirett governmental controls as little as possible, but thdr strong: ; 
tradition of public service and public responsibility causes theta' 
(where it is not possible or relevant to support existing.voluntary 
agendes) to establish semi-autonomous chartered bodies under regti- 
lar, but not day-by-day, government surveillance. The Universities . • 
Grants Committee and the Arts Council are typical of such bodies. , 
This tradition helped to ensure that, once broadcasting Had begun to 
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show its powers, in the middle 1920s, a new chartered I'lxh’ 
created - the British Broadcasting Corporation - charged wh'^. vV 
responsibility for public service broadcasting. After the appearrvee CS, 
television there was considerable pressure for a commercial 
strengthened by the country’s increased prosperity - and so in icSv 
the Independent Television Authority was created, to run a second 
channel from the proceeds of advertisements. Its advocates alwa''? 
point out that programmes on this channel are not 'sponsored' bv the 
advertisers as they are in the United States. This is true, but the. simi- 
larities between American television and British television on I.T..\. 
are. greater than the differences. And the general tendencies of both 
are markedly different from those of the B.B.C. It would be more 
acrarate to^ call the British second channel ‘commercial tcicwsion’ 
rather than ‘independent television’. In media so centralized and wldch 
reach mstantaneously so large an audience tlicre can be no foil in- 
dependence: one chooses to try to fulfil, as objectively as possible, 
one s pubhe service responsibiKties; or one is pulled by the pera-.asivc 
general reqmrements of those who pay for the advertisements. At 
the present tme these two channels, each competing for tlie attention ' 
of the Bntish people, and each representing one main form of 'de- 
pendence , are foe most striking evidence for foe uto tlianes of this 
.ssay. the mtrmsic power and importance of foe organs of mass 
^oMiiicatton; and .the curiously piebald relationship of Greet 
ntam to the use of these organs - rclationsliips dedded mrtH- m 
nstory and tradition, and partly by newly emcrgir.c ee.m-re-d 
ind cultural pressures* " ' 

_ In Great Britain, particularly during foe last dmr;- iram fr.rc- fo- 
aaors - technological advances, imivcrsfo Jmmr.r-' —-asei rdUc 


elf-consciousness, and increased co.nsmrm— o/ cr 
ouraged two striking changes in almost th fom 
ation. To some extent foesc charges, re-mr. 
oncentration, must develou ^ c"' 

3me means of mass r* r' 
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(e.g. Denmark Street and tts environs for popular songs). There are 
a number of reasons why tins process should have moved particularly 
quickly in Britain. The country is highly industrialized, ;dcnseiy 
populated, small in area, and has good commimirations. Practically 
everyone can be reached instantaneously by sound or television broad- 
casting, or within a few hours by a national newspaper. The United 
States has roughly three-afld-a-half times the population, qf-Britain' 
but thirty times her land sirea, Holland and Belgitun-hive mort of 
tht chaiacieristics, UstdL above, hut the relative smallness., of thek 
populations makes it less likely that really massive organizations can' . 
be founded in the field of communications. Nor has Bril^- any: 
strong regional centres of cultural and intellectual activity. - Edin- 
burgh and Manchester can make some cl^, but a comptiisohwith,' 
say, Naples or Milan shows how limited the claim is. , , , 

Centralization in communications reflects the centralization in 
commerce and industry. Similarly, concentration reflects . larger 
economic movements. If centralization makes for t^ production of 
almost all material of one kind from one source, concentration makes 
for a reduction in variety within each l^d. In industry,"thc pro- . 
duction of motor cars is an obvious instance. Several kinds of car are ■ 
available (family saloon, sports car, limousine, estate, car) but .ths; 
number of different makes and so of models within each , kind is 
small. The large markets thus ensured bring obvious advantages;' 
lower price, relative stability of employment, concentration , of 
- resources for research. Occasionally, some of these advantaga 'can' 
be usefully taken in the distribution of good intellectual and imagina- , 
tive works, as in the issue of excellent books - in paper-back form 
which now flourishes in the United States and to -a lesser degree in 
Britain. But this is cliiefly a matter of ‘marketing’ an existing prb^ ' 
duct of good quality (and for every publication of this sort the same 
machines produce several of an exceptional poorness). The reaf, 
problems which concentration in cultural matters poses lie here: that • 
concentration does not simply distribute existing material but, to a . 
large extent decides the form and nature of all new material, reduce 
variety in approach and attitudes, seeks manners which -will gain a 
mass audience most of the time. Motor-cars are not really ver)’ 
important; if by centraliziflg and concentrating their production we 
get workable models cheaply we may well be satisfied. But cheap- ■ 
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ness, speed, modcmiry, smartness arc all profoundly irrelevant to 
intellectual and imaginative afiairs and, v/one, are often boueht at the 
cost of what is profoundly relevant to them. ^ 

Sound and television broadcasting are products of a highly techno- 
logical period and have been since their birth both renml.Vtvi and 
concentrated. The cinema, since it is almost entirely a profit-making 
industr}-, has been ccntrah'zed and concentrated almost since its 
beginning, and our pleasure when something even mUdly explora- 
tory is attempted in a film sufficiently suggests what a loss tto has 
meant. But changes in the British press and in periodical publication 
during the last thirty- years show most clearly the trend tov/ards 
centralization and concentration, since these types of production 
originally had a great variety of outlets and attitudes. 

The number of provincial papers still published might seem to 
suggest that here at least centralization and concentration have not 
gone far. Certainly the evening provincial papers sometimes have 
more independent life than those published in the morning. But a 
close reading of most provincial papers reveals that centralization and 
concentration are here too. Ostensibly a paper may belong to a 
provincial tosvn and the editor live in its suburbs. But in most im- 
portant respects these papers are often no more than provincial out- 
lets, printing offices, for large London combines and, though they 
include a moderate amount of local news and viev.-s (rather after the 
maimer of the local insets in a parish magazine), the major comment 
and editorials, the background articles, the judgements on all topics 
other than those of a purely local interest, are likely to be issued by , 
teletype from London each day and so symdicated in papers under 
the same central control all over Britain. 


Concentration is even more striking here. Many people still think 
that Britain has eight or nine national popular daily newspapers, of 
roughly equal effea. Eight or nine there certainly arc, but a glance 
at the differences in their circulations shows how far concentration 
has advanced. Among the popular national morning dailies, two 
alone account for about two-thirds of all sales on any one day. The 
position is similar in popular Simday newspapers and in weekly 
family magazines, and is even more marked in women’s magazin^ 
It is simply not sufficient to say, ssjomc the mass media 

are only means of communication, cn 
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distribution of material whose character is not affected by tlie mannb 
in which it is distributed. Yet there is some truth in the claim, and 
it underlines the undoubted advantages m^s commimications can 
bring. Television, it is true and we are told often enough, can suggest 
a range of worthwhile interests and pleasures far wider than most 
of us would otherwise have known. It can give millions the chance 
to see at the same time a really informed discussion on somc matter 
of public interest; it can occasionally give an unusually close sense of 
the characters of admirably impressive individuals who would other- 
wise have been no more than names to us; it can present from month' 
to month plays, well acted and produced, wlrich most of m would have 
passed a lifetime without seeing. In all' this television is acting as a 
transmitter, a multiple transmitter; and it cm be i^emely valuable. 

Some other forms of mass communication also seem to be acting as 
‘straight’ transmitters, in less obvious or simple ways. They appear 
to have taken over from scattered and varied oral agencies the work' of 
sustaining an elementary folklore, to this shadowy but powcttol 
symbolic world some of the strip-cartoons now work alongside and 
are probably beginning to replace, a dark netsvork of urb.m 'stories 
and myths. This harsh but meaningful sub-world has not been much 
examined either by writers on mass cbinmunicatiohs or by students 
of literature or - we may be glad, since they might make use of it - 
by the advertising copywriters. ' , 

Most of the work of the mass media is done in a more self-coii- 
sdous light. And the faa that this work is produced for a mass 
audience radically affcrts its character. Its simation almost always 
forces certain qualities upon it; and these are weakening's of the quali- 
ties of those established arts on which mass communications , must 
feed. • 

Mass commumcations are usually led, first, to avoid clear psycho- 
logical and social definition. Sharp definition is possible in ‘high art’, 
and concrete definition of a certain kind is possible in; ‘low’ art, 
since each depends on a limiting of the audience. The first audience is 
nowadays largely self-selected, without overriding reference ' to 
social or geographic factors. This is, for want of a better term, the 
highbrow audience composed of people who, during the times that 
they are being ‘highbrows’, are not in a disabling sense also clerks in 
Sheffield, mcchames in Manchester, or stockbrokers in Croydon - 
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though these may he their, everyday occupations and should rein- 
force their readmg. Yet they are, wliilst forming this audience, in a 
certain sense disinterested. A clerk can read Aima Karauua m'th 
essentially the same kind of attention as a stockbroker or a mccltanic, 
though the life of upper-class Russian civil servants in the nineteenth 
century has little social similarity with any of theirs. 

The second audience is limited by cIms or geography or both. It 
can allow a kind of definition within a specific way of life because 
this way of Ufe is -local or socially accepted. This is the audience of, 
say, Peg’s Paper or the Taller. 

The mass media can only occasionally accept either of these types 
of audience. The first is too small to be of much use; the second is a 
series of audiences, of roughly the same type though divided by habit 
and custom. Essentially the job of the mass media is to weld this 
second series of audiences into one very' much larger group. There is 
an immediate loss. Compare only the texture of working-class life 
embodied in Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers, or even the particularity 
and denseness of working-class life assumed in an old-fashioned work- 
ing-class women’s magazine, with tlie life embodied and assumed in 
one of the newer classless women’s magazines, or that in the posters 
and pamphlets issued by either of the main political parties in Britain. 

The overwhelming use of the ‘realist’ or photographic method in 
mass art underlines this situation. The mass media, espedally in a 
commercial society, dare not genuinely disturb or call in question the 
status quo. Basically their function is to reinforce die given life of 
the time; to help their new or emerging mass audience to accept the 
‘reality’ that is offered diem. Evetything has to be shown as ‘interest- 
ing’ and yet as equally interesting, since to do otherv.'ise would be 
to inspire distinctions tod so create minorities. By' this means most of 
existence is presented as a succession of entertaining items, each as 
significant as the next: a television ‘magazine’ programme or a weekly 
illustrated magazine will successively give the same sort of treatment 
- the visual, the novel, the interesting - to a film actress, a nuclear 
physicist, a teenage singing star, a great 'man of letters' ; or suiular 
treatment will be given to dose-up photographs of a personal tragedy 
or a new technique for building roads. Order and significance give 
way to sheer spectacle, the endlessly fragmented curiousness of brute 
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So, though they are exceptionaHy aware of their huge audience as ■ 
a huge audience, the mass media cl^e not have a real closeness to the 
individuals who compose that audience. They can rarely be so pre- 
cise and particular as to inspire any one of that audience to say, , 
‘There, but for the grace of God or, ‘This attitude ! cannot ■aor'., 
cept . . They retreat from the dramatic immediate presentations of 
art to the sterilized world of the ‘documentary*, where, the close , 
detail of individual eidstence is reduced \>y Wing generalized to tW 
status of ‘problems which concern us all’, problems which are 
examined in a ‘neutral’, a ‘fair-minded’ and ‘objective’ w-^ay. Tliis is = 
the foundation of that standardization, that stereotyping, of chafarter 
which marks almost all works produced e^rcssly for the mass media. 

We are told that the mass media are thc.grcatest organs for cn-^ 
lightenment chat the world has yet seen, that in Britain, for.instance, 
several million people see each issue o£ Panorama and several million 
each issue of Tonight. We have already agreed that the claim has some 
foundation. Yet it is not extensive. It is true that never -in human' 
history were so many people so often and so much exposed to so 
many intimations about societies, forms of life, attitudes other, than - 
those which obtain in their own local societies, Tliis kind of c-x-posure 
may well be a point of departure for acquiring certain important 
intellectual and imaginative qualities: wddth ofjudgeraent, a sense of 
the variety of possible attitudes. Yet in itself such an exposure does 
not bring intellectual or imaginative development. It is no •. more 
than the masses of stone which lie around in a quarry and which may, : 
conceivably, go to the making of a cathedral. But die mass media 
cannot build the cathedral, and their way of showing the stones does 
not always prompt others to build. For the stones are presented with- 
in a self-contained and self-sufficient world in wliich, it is implied, 
simply to look at them, to observe - fieetingly — individually interest- 
ing points of difference between them, is suifreient in itself. 

Life is indeed full of problems on which we have - or feel ive should 
try - to make decisions, as citizens or as private individuals. But 
neither the real difficulty of these decisions nor their true and dis^ 
turbing challenge to each individual, can often he communicated 
dirough the mass media. The disinclination to suggest real choice, 
individual decision, which is to be found in the mass media is not 
simply the produa of a commercial desire to keep the customers 
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happy. It is within the grain of mass communication. The lisiahlisfi" 
mcnts, however well-intentioned they may be and whatever their 
form (the State, the Church, voluntary agencies, jmlitica) parlies), 
have a vested interest in ensuring that the public boat is not violently 
rocked, and will so affect those who work v/ithin the, mass jnedia 
that they will be led insensibly towards forms of production v/hich, 
tliough they go through the motions of dispute and inquiry, do not 
break through the sldn to where such inquiries might really hurt, 
They will tend to move, when exposing problems, v/ell v/ifhin the 
accepted cliche-assumptions of democratic society and v/ill naid 
neither radically to question those cliches nor to make a S'Mrhtn;r 
application of them to features of contemporary life; they v/ill itrcs'; 
the ‘stimulation’ the programmes give, bur this soon becomes an 
agitation of problems for the sake of the intetestingness of tha> amtsu 
tion in itself; they wili therefore, again, assist a form of acccpfancc of 
the slalws (p/o. There are esrepriens to this tcndmc/', bet tk',7 a."; 
uncharacteristic. 
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3 pressing awareness of their audience and a pressing' uncertamj^ 
about that audience. There is a sense in Avliich we may s.iy that 'a 
senous artist ignores Ins audience (assuming that , they wdU share Iiis 
interest ui exploring the subjea); or in which we may say that a 
popular artist vsnth a defined audience simply assumes that authence 
because his work is embedded in, and expresses, attitudes' which arc 
never called in question. But the worker in the mass media is not 
primarily trying to explore anything or .c.xpress anyd^g: he is 
trying to capture and hold an audience. Mainncr is more important 
than matter. The feet that very often there is not one Writer on a 
specific programme but a ‘team’, each member contributing fiis 
tactical items, underlines how far is tins process from die . serious 
artist’s single strategy towards his recalcitrant imaginative material. 

If an artist will cooperate with die mass media on their, terms (to 
their credit some artists go on worMng with the media for the sake 
of such success as they can gain in their own imaginative , terms), 
then he may have exceptional rewards. For in'the agepf mass com- 
munications art becomes one of the most elusive and: therefore niok 
sought-after forms of ‘marginal differentiation’, Qulture becomes a 
commodity. And just as the dilemmas of experience are reduad to 
a series of equally interesting but equally non-significant snapshots,- 
or to the status of documentary ‘problems’, so the products of art 
become an eclectic shiny museum of styles, each of them divorced 
fi-om its roots in a man or men suffering and rejoicing in certain times 
and places. You may buy by subscription and renew, as often as you 
renew the flowers in your sitting room, examples . of Aztec art' or 
African art or Post-Impressionist painting or Cubist painting or the 
latest book (probably about the horrors of mass-society) svhich a 
panel of well-publicized authorities have selected for you. And all 
has the same effect as the last instalment of the television magazine. 
You have sipped and looked and tasted; hut nothing has happened. 
Culture has become a thing for display not for exploration; a presen- 
tation not 3 challenge. It has become a thing to be consumed, like 
the latest cocktail biscuit. ; • 

The above point needs to be especially stressed because it is al- 
togetlrer loo easy to think that the mass media affect otily ‘them; 
that the ‘masses’ are some large body of people in an outer uncultured 
darkness. There are probably no masses at all - only operators in the 
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tnat^ media trying to form masses.and all of us from time to time 
■ allorving them. But these ‘masses’ cannot be identified with one social 
class or even with our usual picture of the lowbrows and the middle- 
brows (against the highbrows). Not everyone who reads the book 
page of the Observer is automatically free from mass persuasions, even 
in liis cultural interests. 

For, as we have penistently noted, one primar)’ need of mass 
commumcations is to reach as wide an audience as possible. Class 
disides. Where the mass media are commercially inhuenced tliis 
need is all the stronger. To sell their centralized and concentrated 
goods they must seek a centralized and concentrated audience. In 
this, therefore, the mass media are both reflecting and encoura'’’-^ 
much wider soda] changes. Centralized production, dungts nTdie 
nature of work (partly through more efranive automatic r-cces^-’i 
the Jngher general level of incomes, greater soda! mobjl-'w gi--:- 

ofBmd. Uc. b pare a„ ^ 
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Some existing attitudes tliey may use, after a fasiiion; others diey - 
must fresUy introduce, with great care. This explains the strange, 
and limited narcissism of the mtiss media towari attitudes which 
have been traditionally acceptable to large numbers of people, espea- 
aily towards attitudes wliich can be made to assist in creating the most 
suitable atmosphere in mass media themselves. Thus, they will accept ■ ■ 
certain well-established working-class attitudes, such ss -tolerance, ■ 
lack of meanness, generosity - and extend them'into a feen^y public . 
buyers’ and sellers’ world in which - like stuck flotyers - they look ' '• 
the same but may soon wither, for want of die soil (of difEculty and ' 
tension) in which they had first been nurtured. Programmes sucdi as ' 
This b Your Life and Have a Go are typical instances of this kind of 
process - so is the whole tone of much popular journalism, specially - 
that in the gossip columns and correspondence columns. , 

This kind of extension can only go so far and soon risks foundering . 
on the reefi of excessive generab'ty (over-extending the stereotype) 
or excessive particularity (alienating part of the audience). Therefore, 
in a society marked with the fine complicated lines of class distinction,' 
mass communications have to move towards a world .which is not 
too specifically recognizable by any one group or class but is accept- ' 
able by all. They have to invent a world which most of us, in the 
times that we are consumers, are happy to inhabit. This is the origin . 
of the glossy advertising copywriters’ wodd, a world’ with a fixed 
grin which most of us at some times could ima^e inhabiting, but : 
which is artificial, ‘dreamed-up’. Such is the sophisticatipn of mass . 
communications (they are rarely naive) that there are also built into ■ . 
this world allowances for idiosyncrasy, for the odd ‘highbrow’, and. 
even for the ‘bloody-minded’ individual. But all will have in the . 
process been effectively neutered. Mass communications naturally 
tend towards a bland, a nice, a harmless but bodiless range of attitudes. 
For more and more of the rime more and more of us become con- 
sumers of more and more things - firom material goods to human 
relations. , 

Here we come to the overriding danger of mass communications, ■ 
unless they are constantly criticized and checked against individual 
judgement. Wcarenotprimarily concerned withwhetlrer'liighhrow’ 
books -will be read in a society dominated by mass communications • 
(as we liave seen, they will still be read, in a certain way) ; we have to 
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ask what will be the quality of the life expressed through all the arts 
and. at all levels in such a society. It may be that literature will have 
relatively a much-smaller place in the society which is now emerging 
than most people who read this chapter have assumed and hoped. 

The intricate social pattern which produced, among mucli else, 
the ‘liigh culture’ that is normally recognized is being changed. At 
the same time great numbers of people are in some respects freer tlian 
before. In a changed society the best qualities which inform ‘liigh 
-culture’ may have to find other ways of expressing themselves; so 
will the best qualities in the old local and oral life of people who were 
not in a position to make much contribution to ‘high culture’. At 
the moment the one seems likely to be bypassed and the otlier eroded 
by the impact, of massively generalized communications. There is a 
considerable fund of common imaginative strength in all parts of 
society. If a thinner consumers’ culture is not to spread overall much 
more care will have to be taken in seeking relevant connexions, 
genuine links between things which show this strength (some features 
of day-to-day life, some work in the arts today, some social organiza- 
tions, some forms of recreation). It is not possible to define in advance 
the nature of a decent demotic culture. Unless one believes that such 
a culture is not possible, one has to try to keep open all lines which 
may allow for, good development as well as to oppose those which 
are likely to lead to a dead smartness. At present most people with 
literary interests keep open less efiectively than they oppose. 



POETRY TODAY ' 

CHARLES TOMLINSON ; - , 

I^cliirer in English, The University ef BrUiol 

Over forty years ago two Americans and an Irishman attempted to • 
put English poetry back into the mainstream, of European cuItureT, 
The effect of those generations who have succeeded to the heritage of , 
Eliot, Pound, and Yeats has been largely to squander the awareness 
these three gave us of our place in world literature, and to’ retreat . 
into a self-congratulatory parochialism. In the years following the 
Second World War, this tendency has-been, ever more confirmed, 
both in the work of the neo-roniantics of the 1940s and in 'the poets ^ 
who have since reacted against these. As among the social poets of the 
thirties, we see no one writer who, while acknowledging the point to', 
which the art of poetry has been takenby the three great post-s)tmbok ; 
ists, has succeeded in working forward supported by a consciousness 
of their acldevement and ofits tcchmcal potentialities. Instead, in the 
English poetry of the fifties one has,, to use the words, of a recent ' 
reviewer, an arbitrary attempt ‘to criticize the Values of subtopia 
by those of suburbia’. A loss of that finer awareness of the commu- ' 
nity of European values has made possible verse manifestos of the ' 
following kind: 

... Nobody wants any more poems about philosophers or 
paintings or novelists or art galleries or mythology or foreign' 
cities or other poems. At least I hope nobody wants them. , ' 
(Kingsley Amis in Poets of the tgsos, edited by Enright) . ' ' 

[I] have no belief in ‘tradition’ or a common myth-kitty or 
casual allusions in poems to other poems or poets. 

(Philip Larkin in the same anthology) 

The second of these writers can now publicly indulge a dislike of 
Mozart and ‘a mild xenophobia’, and for him the aim of poetry is, 
he tells us, simply to ‘keep the child fi-oin its television set and the old 
man from his pub’. Instead of the conscious formulation ofa'position, 
one has a provincial laziness of mind adopted as a pubUc attitude and ■ 
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doing, of his need actively to resist the prwrtndshrrigeScri cc cur 
suburban culture. Hugh MacDiarmid's SsisPcd Pcerrs (ijutti.- arc! a. 
second selection made ten years later, inadequare as the scope cf cce 
choice is, reveals something of what may be won by consdotis de- 
termination supported by poetic ability. MacDiarmid does not 
resemble Eliot technically, hut like the latter he has retained in his best 
verse the presence of ‘the mind of Europe’ and lilcehimhe has worked 
in the full knowledge of what he was about. His, aim has been to 
resurrect the Scottish tradition that peters out with Bums; his achieve- 
ment has been to forge a Scots verse, neither antiquarian nor pro- 
vincial, but one in which a- modem awareness can nourish itself on 
the Scottish past, and that can absorb into itself Chaucer, Dunbar, 
Villon. The Second Hymn to Lenin (absent from both selections), The 
Seamless Garment, The Parrot Cry, a body of lyrics which would in- 
clude the best verse in the early Sangsehaw, Penny Wheep, A Drunk 
Man Looks at the Thistle (particularly, O IVha’s Been Here Afore Me 
Lass) represent something of MacDiarmid’s harvest. His strength 
shows itself even in such lyrics of a minor range as appear in the 
Selected Poems of 1954: 
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Nae wonder if I think I see 
A lichter shadow than the neist . . 

I’m fain to cry "ITie da^,- the dawn! : 

I see it brackin’ in the East.’ ■ , 

But ah 

— It’s juist mair snawl - = 

The caustic tone, tempered by self-knowledge, gives this’ poem ite 
sureness of balance. How difficult tbat balance, was to acquire in the . 
conditions of contemporary Scotland becomes evident as one • 
weighs the best of MacDiarmid against his frequent miss«. The one - 
disappointing Scots poem m A Ktst oj Whistles (1947) tmd tlie slack 
English verse accompanying it point to that almost inevitable waste 
of gifts that an age like our own, with its endlessly shifting cultural 
patterns, entails. And there is a bitter kony in the fact that Mac- 
Diarmid who began with a renovation of Scots, should '.eiid in 
drably adequate English with a plea for a universal language (In 
Menwriam James Joyce, zgs 6 )? . ; , ' 

One reason for juxtaposing the recent poetry of Austin Clarke and ■ 
MacDiarmid would be to illustrate the way a sense of nationality; 
can deepen a comparatively narrow talent. Clarke is Irish.;, Yeats ■ 
wrote of ooe of his prose romances to Oliida Shakespear in 1932; 
‘Read it and tell me should 1 make him an Academician.’ Clarke was 
made an Academician, but Yeats’s subsequent hesitations about him 
and his backing of the far weaker poetic abilities of F. R. -Higgins ; 
have resulted in his neglect, Clarke’s Collected Poems (1936) shotild 
certainly be reprinted. Ancient Lights (1955) and Too Great a Vine 
(1957) show him to be an epigrammatist of remarkable individuality , 
(see Marriage, Nelson’s Pillar, St Christopher). A further volume, The 
Horse-Eaters, appeared in i960. A sense of not only what Ireland 
is, but what tt was, enables Clarke, a minor poet, to speak with a 
national voice that, like MacDiarmid’s at his very fragmentary best, 
represents not the inertia of chauvinism, but a labour of recovery. 
Clarke’s skill in using traditional Irish rhyming patterns is similarly • 
not merely a technical recovery, but the measure of a worked-for 
relation with the past. His poem on the, death of orphanage 
children by fire accomplishes what in intention Dylan Thomas sets 
out to do in A Refusal to Mourn the Death, by Fire,' of a Child in, 
London', 
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Martyr andliercric 

Have been the shrieking vdck. 

■ But smoke of faith on fire ' 

Can hide us from enquiry 
And trust in Providence 
Rid us of vain expense. 

So why should pity uncage 
A burning orphanage, 

Bar flight to little souls 

That set no church bclf tolling? , . 

Cast-iron step and rail 

Could but prolong the wailing: 

Has not a bishop declared 

That flame-wrapped babes are spared 

Our life-time of temptation? 

Leap, mind, in consolation 
For heart can only lodge 
Itself, plucked out by logic. 

Those children, charred in Cavan 
Pass straight through Hell to Heaven. 

The complete technical adequacy of the poem is able to contain 
and to represent the interplay of satiric anger with pity for the child- 
ren without resorting either to sentiment or to those plangencies of 
sound which are Thomas’s stock in trade. This is not to claim that 
Clarke was initially more gifted than Thomas, but to reiterate the 
point made in Henry James’s novel Roderick Hudson, namely, that the 
minor artist, by a scrupulous economy of means, both moral and 
artistic, may finally accomplish things that the evaporation of a major 
talent must needs forgo. 

To pass from the assured, narrow national strength of Ckrke to 
the vaster resources of an expatriate like Ezra Poimd is to realize, as 
in the case of MacDiarmid, the extent to which the dcTacincmat: ot 
our century can ultimately entail great unevenness and loss of creative 
power and balance of tone, even in the finest writers. The contmued 
appearance of Pound’s Cantos - The Pisan Cantos (mao', 

Rock-Drill (1957), Thrones (1959) - return one to that cnticism wmeh 
Yeats made ofPound in his preface to The Ox/e'JBeei .•■ M J.— ' >.c 
in 1936: (When I consider his work as a whole', writes IVars, I find 
more style than form; at moments more style, more deiiherate rec„-- 
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and Ac means to convey it than in any contemporary poet hnbwn' 
to me but it is constantly interrupted, broken, Wisted into notliing. 
by its direct opposite, nervous obsession, nightmare, stammering , 
confusion; he is an economist, poet, politician, raging at malignants \ 
with inexplicable characters and motives, grotesque figures out of a - 
diiid’s book of beasts.’ Yeats's criticisms, when due qualifications haive . 
been made, arc still often vahd after the passage of over nventy yean, , 
but having endorsed them wc should do wrong to follow common • 
English opinion and to relegate die Cantos to that total'neglcct they ' 
by no means deserve. As Ronald Bottrall contended in one of Ac first 
lengthy appraisals of A Draft oj XXX Cantos in 1933 (Smitiiiy li) and as ' 
Donald Davie has since argued, the finest work,in Ae Cantos is both ■ 
nobly impressive and of extraordinary beauty." ‘More deliberate 
nobility and the means to convey it....’: Yeats's words still apply 
to those passages of processional magnificence m The Pisan Cantos - 

79 (O Lynx keep watch on my fire... /Opiima sacred to Hennes), 

80 (the iyTic, Tudor is gone and every cose), 81 (Yct/Erc the season 
Aed a-cold . . ./all m Ac AfFidence whiA faltered) - and in Rock- 
Drill - Cantos 90-93 - where Pound evokes the paraAsal elements of 
myA .and folk-memor)% as in Ae e.wlier and splcnAd Cantos 

4.7. Cantos 99 .and 106 in Thrones arc relevant here. This recurrent 
to the ceremonial aspects of past cultures (see Canto 52, Know ' 
Aen;/Toward summer when the sun is in Hyadcs ...) links Ae Pound 
of the Cantos to Pound the translator (T/ic Classic Anthology Defined ■ 
hy Confucius, 1955). A reader who experiences Ac rhyAmid tart of 
Ae ‘Envoi’ in Mauhcrley will recognize ahat a coinparable power is 
at work m this later volume: 


I ■ 

For deep deer-copse beneath Mount Hm , 
hazel and arrow-thorn make an even, orderly wood; 
A deferent prince . ' 

seeks rents in fraternal mood. 

a 

The great jade cup holds yellow wine, ' 
a fraternal prince can pour . . 

blessing on all his line. 
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3 

High flies the hawk a-sky, 

deep dives the fish, 

far, far, even thus amid distant men 

shall a deferent prince have his wish. 

4 

The red bull stands ready,, and 
clear wine is poured, 
may such rite augment the felicity 
of this deferent lord. 


S 

Thick oaks and thorn give folk fuel to spare, 
a brotherly prince shall energize 
the powers of air. 


6 

And as no chink is between vine-grip and tree 
thick leaf over bough to press, 
so a fraternal lord seeks abundance 
only in equity; 

in his mode is no crookedness. 

Sensuous exactness becomes in this translation the defining equi- 
valent for a moral distinction: ‘And as no chink is between vine-grip 
and tree/thick leaf over bough to press ...’ And not only have we 
the power of the sensuous image: the first of these lines, riding for- 
ward on its stresses, enacts the vigour of the moral directness which 
is being recommended. The didactic element and the poetic element 
are at one, whereas in the weaker sections of the Cantos the morals, 
whether economic or political, arc too much a matter of a priori 
formulation, nakedly and shrilly dogmatic without organic relation 
to their context. The Cantos can degenerate into abuse; whereas the 
moral scheme of the Confiician translations unites compellingly with 
imagery and rhythm. In Pound’s Classic Anthology is to be found some 
of the most impressive verse of the fifties. Of his contribution to 
modem dramatic verse in Women of Trachis (first published 1954) a 
‘version’ of Sophocles’ Trachiniae, suffice it to say that Pound 
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Lt; s;ivcT5 US one of iHc ver/ {<r.v readable trarubdons of Greek' 

draiMd ■ ' ^ . 

If the v.aifolncss of Ezra Pound often results in bis attempting an 
cp:-. ijKiutivcncss svhtch be cannot ahsmsT; sustain, vril] in tbc poccrt- of 
Robert Ciraves v/orlts sn the opposite direcdom It iccna bent cn 
keeping latastly major pov.-ers v.dthin minor forms. Graves continues 
to vvTitc verse of ecceptional grace and intelligence, but one is eo.n- 
scjcus, in looldng through the selection he made for Penguin Pcets^ 
in J957, of going bach to poems written something like a couple of 
decades ago and more for what is most arresting - to - Trie Greet 
Cra^.dmcihcT, A Cc:m!ry Mansion, Tbc Terraced l-'cHey, or to the 
forccfulncss of Certain Mercies: - ' , 

Nov.' must all sarisfaction, 

Appear mete mirigarion 
Of an accepted curse? 

Must we henceforth be grateful 
Ttiat the guards, though spiteful. 

Arc slow of foot and wit? , , 

That by tiight we may spread 
Over the planfc bed 
A thin coverlet? 

That the rustj' water 
In the unclean pitcher 
Oui thirst quenches? 

That the rotten, detestable 
Food is yet eatable 
By us ravenous? 

Tltat the prison censor 
Pcrraiis a weekly letter? 

(kVe may write: 'we are well.') 

'Tltat. with patience and deference. 

We do not experience 
Tiic punishment cell? 
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That each new indignity 
Defeats only the body. 

Pampering the spirit 
'With obscure, proud merit? 

Here attitudes are being weighed, a form of spiritual pride is being 
refused, and the characteristic self-dramatizing stance of stoichm 
trenchantly and vigorously parodied. Frequently in his love poetiy’- 
take Theseus anJ Ariadne with its shift of the time perspective ironic- 
ally underlining a changed point of view - Graves exhibits a com- 
parably sharp insight into the self-inflating glamour of half-truth. 
His best love poetry exists somewhere between those poems like Cry 
Faugh where romantic afilatus is merely indulged and those curious 
poems of obsession and sexual distaste The Beast, The Sucaihus, 
Questions in a Wood. One senses in Graves a desire to simplify rather 
than to explore, particularly in his dealings with those areas of ex- 
perience involving nightmare, hallucination, and horror of the grave, 
which are hinted at in poems like The Castle, The Presence, and in 
his recent volume Steps (1958) in Gratitude for a Nightmare. It is as 
if the poet had deliberately willed these experiences into a form too 
constricted to permit of the kind of major development they demand 
and at times - as in The Terraced Valley - are within sight of obtaining. 
The constriction and the attendant simplification result in a wilJ^ 
curtailment of Graves’s powers, a splintering away of the vision into 
a series of brief lyric statements. Where an extended trajectory is 
needed, a trajectory capable of deepening the meaning of the ex- 
perience and implying the mode of its resolution, we are often 
presented with the naked experience itself, unresolved and nnc’xdifled 
by understanding, as in the two oaloitatinp- stanTss 
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plexijy. Tiie object of the pccnis tends to disappear, ss.m tbs esrlp 
Uiicr H and the later Barthus, v.ntli its crossaeord puzzle approach aski • 
Its SIX pages of notes, and wc are left with a handful of conceits. There •. 
IS s peculiar hollowness at the back of the terza rim, tlie villancilc, and ' 
the chattering iambic rhythm which Empson has h.tnded on to his 
successors. Life seems to offer a threat that can be evaded by tedbnied , 
adroitness, but whose presence is betrayed by a diffused sense of j- 
torment, iielplcssness, despair, of the iniposubility . of tmowfedge 
and judgement. The evasive formula was present in an interesting 
early poem, This Last Pa/n: 

Imagine, tlien, by miracle, with me, . 

(Ambiguous gifts, as what gods gi\-e.mu$t,bs) 

What could not possibly be tlicte, . 

And learn a style from a despair. 

Style, as something ready made, a wit and formal smootltn«s divorced ■ 
&oin deptli of experience, arc what later poets (Alvarez, Bergonzi, - 
Wain) have made of Empson’s influence, and it is interesting to note 
that they have most readily followed his example where his style 
has hardened into the relatively abstraa excrdscs of his second ■ 
volume, Tfic Gather ittg Storm (1940). This loss of nerve which must ' 
of necessity relegate poctrj' to a minor art consorted readily with' the 
literary mood of the 1950s. 'What made that mood possible was in 
part a rcaaion against the nco-totnantidsra of die 1940s to which we . 
must now turn. 

Surrealism, with its stress on the role of the irrational in art, has 
exernsed, however indirectly, an influence on our poetic climate. 
By the 19303, Side by side wdth and often overlapping the poetry' of 
hoaai a w.)rcnc\s’ (see Auden’s charade, Paid on Both Sides), s taste for 
the bizarre and disquieting effects bad become an accepted mods for 
die poet. SurreaJistn had had the effect of paving the way for a por try . 
where the importance of predse moral and rational content was now ’ 
discounted and where communication wdi an audience meant for - 
the poet, as for the writer of those Gothick talcs so popular during the 
Romantic Revival of the 1800s, die communication of dreams, 'of ; 
inarticulate terron, and a sense of mystery. Such is the background 
for a good deal of the poetry of Dylan Thomas and also of George 
Barker, Thomas’s Eighteat Poems appeared in 1934, Barker’s Per/as , 
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a year later, at a time when the yeast of surrealism was working. It 
was to go on even beyond the 1940s, and it was these tv/o poets whose 
verse was tvidely influential in establishing an idiom where the start- 
ling pun was one of the chief devices of poetic structure and where the 
unit of poetic composition was the single line directed at the solar 
plexus. 

What Barker and Thomas have in common (Thomas is obviously 
the more gifted poet) is their status as the representatives of a particu- 
lar kind of social decline and cultural provincialism. Thomas began 
to write in the Wales of the depression, deprived of social ideals, of 
cultural leadership, and of an adequate religiotis context. Barker has 
described his own setting and has implied the limiting nature of his 
reaction to it: ‘I write this’, he says in a prose work, Tlie Dead Seagull, 
published in 1950, ‘in the year that ends the war that succeeded the 
v;ar. I speak, therefore, as a person of whose life a third has been spent 
with violent death about it.’ The oratorical note of the close brings in 
with it that excusing self pity which for Barker makes possible the 
immature punning violence of a writer who feels his time to be the 
automatic excuse for an answering hysteria in his poetry. The ‘ex- 
pressive’ style is applied regardless of subject: 


Sweat, wicked kisses in your stark 
Hate of the whitewashed day . , . 

Till the winged bloodhorses of sex 
Dead beat, and meet their match 

{Epilhalamium for Two Friends) 


Barker, like Thomas, is often content to imply that moral questions 
cannot admit of any answer. Compare, for example, Thomas’s 


with Barker’s 


Every morning I make, 

God in bed, good and bad . . . 

(mien I Wake) 

Evil is simply this, my friend: 

A good we do not understand. 

(Goodman Jacksin and thsAngrI) 


Incoherence of style and incoherence of moral content are con- 
comitants inherited from Barker and Thomas by the poetry ci the 
1940S. If the age is wolent, then poetry must be violenn This seents 
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to be the conclusion of neo-romanticism in general and of the New 
Apocalypcics in particular whose work was anthologized in ■ Tlie 
White Horseman (1941). Described as a dialectical development of 
surrealism, the poetic norm has here descended to ‘filing [the lines] 
with the explosions of wild vowels’; - , - 

Cast in a dice of bones I see the geese, of Europe, ; , 

Gabbleinskeletonjigsaw, and their haltered anger ' , 
Scream a shark-teeth frost through splintering earth and Ups. 

•; ' (J. F. Hendry) v , 

Tlie critical excuse for this kind of excess runs as follows; ‘The 
obscurity of our poetry, its air of something desperately snatclicd. 
from dream or woven round a chime of words, are the results' of 
disintegration, not in ouneives, but in society..;’ (G. S.- Fraser, 
Apocalypse in Poetry). In short, the poet’s responsibility is shifted from 
poetry to half-articulate protest, a bad poetic is blamed on a bad . 
society. The end of such moral automatism is that poetry must 
necessarily suffer and critical standards go unhonotired; ‘We ar 
throsvn back’, writes Fraser, ‘on the erratic judgements and uncertai 
impulses of a few intimate friends.’ In view of this - the friends, afre 
all, were to contribute to the nucleus of post-war literary London r : 
is not surprising to find that, when Apocalypse had fizzled, the! 
erratic judgements had already lighted on new hopes. 

Subsequently the reputations of two other poets have been pc 
forward as offering an alternative to the more violent romantidsr 
of the forties, an alternative which does not, it is argued, forgo wh« 
the neo-romantics were concerned with - a sense of mystery and a 
awareness of levels of personality beyond daylight consdousnes; 
The newer reputations are those of Kathleen 'Siains (Collected Poem 
1956) and Edwin Muir (Collected Poems, 1952 ; One Foot in Eden, 1956] 
Both these poets are united in their use of archetypal myth and sym 
bol as means to a deeper end than, say, poems on contemporary evcni 
or poems of ephemeral satire. Miss Raine has a metaphysic for poetrj 
but she has not a poetic. That is to say, that while it may or may nc 
be laudable to write with archetypes in mind, to succeed woul 
require a fir more rigorous disdpline of the diction of poetry tha 
she has attempted. In short, to elect to write like Blake, as she hi 
done, would require all the syllogistic tautness of Blake’s syntactic 
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habits and the mental taumess which goes with them. But Miss 
Raine’s technique is essentially the techmque of unprovisation, intu- 
ition focused in the telling image but unarticulated for want of an 
intellectual structure within the poetry. Muir is the author of an 
excellent autobiography, TJie Story of the Fable {1940), and his poetry 
is chiefly an attempt to re-explore the central experiences of this in 
terms of archetypes. While the poems lack the exhibitionism of the 
neo-romantics, Aey lack also that linguistic vigour without which 
true poetry cannot exist. A measure of what is wrong is evident if 
one places Muir’s modem version of The Brig O’ Dread by its medieval 
Scots vernacular originaL At times one has the impression that Muir 
is writing in an adopted langnage, and, as a Scot, he is of course. 
The connexion of this with his want of verbal alertness oSers, at 
any rate, a tentative explanation &r his failure, in poems which 
claim to be intuitive, to bring to bear those rhythmic overtones 
and linguistic resonances wherdiy die poetic intuition is primarily 
kindled. 

The neo-romantic style is still with us in the poetry of W. S, 
Graham, whose interesting Night Fishing (1955) reveals the waste of 
an evident talent. Such, it seems, is inevitably entailed by this pre- 
conceived attitudinizing in singing robes. The time had long been 
ripe for a reaction. Indeed, it had already begun in the early forties, 
perhaps most significantly in the work of Keith Douglas. 

Douglas, who was killed in the v/ar at the age of tvrenty-tbtr, 
belonged to the generation of Sidney Keyes. Ir was Keyes who re- 
ceived the public recognition which in terms of comparative acL’eve- 
ment is so evidently the due of the other poet. For that of a poet who 
died in his twentieth year, Keyes’s vrorfc, self-consciously crrcr- 
literary as it was, showed a great deal of promise (see Paul Klee, 
Kestrels, Seascape), but more than that one cannot say. Douglas’s 
Collected Poems did not appear until 1951. The wartime poetry boom, 
which had made possible three editions of Keyes was over. I’iie 
fashion was on the point of change - from the excessive vcili,il 
luxuriance of neo-romanticism to the slick formalism of /imp'oii's 
successors. Douglas, like any original poet, did not (it the pu ture iiiil 
although his collection was well received, it seems to ii.ive k-ti Inii 
little trace on aliterary consciousness tliat swings so readilv iv jom u.il • 

istic extremes. Its contents, despite tlic immarnrities, suggest 1)1 , k lieie 
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was a poet whose death was a serious loss for Engh’sh literature. Take, 

£br example, these lines froni Towe ’ 

But as he makes he eats; the very. part 
Where he began, even the elusive heart. 

Time’s ruminative tongue will wash 
and slow juice masdeate all flesh. 

That volatile huge intesdne holds ; 

material and abstract in, its folds: 

thought and ambition melt and even the world ' 

will Ster, in that catholic behy curled, ■ 

Here one has something of the linguistic compactness and steady 
cumularive attack Douglas brings to his awareness of mutability. ^ 
Death may be the chief factor behind his verse, blit it focuses mther 
than blurs the vision. Sensuous detail grows compact in its presence; . 
life takes on an edge, as in The Sea Bird, Syria I, Egyptian Sentry, Cairo 
Jag, Words, and as in the view of the wrecked houses in Mersa : ' , 

faces with sightless doors , . , . 

for eyes, with cracks like tears, . , ■ 

oozing at comers. A dead tank alone 

leans where the gossips stood. ' • 

I see my feet like stones • ' ; , 

underwater. The logical little fish , , . ■'[ . 'y 

converge and nip the flesh 
imagining I am one of the dead.' 

What one finds impressive in Douglas, even in chose poems where the 
idiom is not yet equal to the vision, is the intrinsically poetierjature of 
that vision. In The Marvel, for instance, a dead swordfish has ‘yielded ", 
to the sharp enquiring blade/the eye which guided him’ past dead 
mariners ‘digested by the gluttonous tides’ ; md a live sailor, using the ' ■ 
eye for a magnifying glass, bums into the deck of bis sbip'.the naimebf , . 
a harlot in his last- port. The incident welds into a poetic, unity the 
worlds of life and death, of time and nature.: 

To be sentimental .or emotional now is dangerous to oneself and 
to others’, Douglas wrote in 1943, ^nd the fruit of this realization is the 
firm yet malleable tone which can encompass the cKarmingly satirical ., 
Behaviour of Fish in aii Egyptian Tea Garden, the satiric yet good- . • > 
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natured Aristocrats, and lie ironically amKticuS ins 

refusal to force himself into stj'listic neatness (vrhich in e 5 in; has been 
the attempt of many of the poets of the fifties) mean t a csnaht cn- 
evenness and want of finish in his later poems; yet eren fin? r? efi- 
dence of Douglas’s integrity. An Owen or a RbsenheiH Imrsncc^hm: 
it is difficult to thinh of an English poet, of his or of a smxeecmx 
generation, whose achievement has equalled his potenfiahty.- 
Douglas was not alone in his reaction against neo-ronsannmsnn 
but he was alone in the poetic scope of his integrity.’ Roy ffiHea;, 
for example, after an interesting start with Seuson (1944), seen 
turns, to that narrowly defensive wit which marks those poets of 
the fifties who have been assembled in the public mind as the i.Iove- 
ment.®With Fuller’s Imctioti, poetry, one feels, has begun its present 
retreat behind the privet hedge: 

A strange dog trots into the drive, sniffs, turns 
And pees against a mudguard of my car. 

I see this through the window, past The Times, 

And drop my toast and impotently glare. 

The kind of spiritual nutriment we are capable of deriving fi’om the 
ensuing ironies (the poet has been praised for ‘poking fun at himself) 
could scarcely be more limited. ‘Poking fun at oneself’, as distinct 
from ‘taking oneself too seriously’ as the neo-romantics did, has come 
to represent an odd critical positive and it is this, recommended as 
‘bed-rock honesty’, that is supposed to distinguish that poet whom 
common consent has chosen as the most significant of the anti- 
romantic Movement, Philip Larkin {The Less Deceived, 1955). 
Larkin’s work shows real promise {Deceptions) and some pleasant 
accomplishment {At Grass), though whether his tenderly nursed sense 
of defeat can take him any further remains to be seen. His subject- 
matter is largely his own inadequacy, but it requires the technical 
capacity of a Laforgue or a CorbiSre to convince us that such a sub- 
ject is worthwhile. One can only deplore, as one deplores TJioinas's 
attempt to do a Rimbaud seventy years too late, Lukin's rcfiisal to 
note what had been done by the French before 1S90 in the ironic 
self-deprecating mode. With his knowing lumulit)- fH.itIcss J mko 
ofF/My cycle clips in awkward reverence’) and his n.uightv jokes 
(a bathing photograph to be snaffled from a girl’s albiuji. .:u It;sh 
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sixpence put in tic church collecting box), he is' nearer to John 
Betjeman’s niaisme than to mature wit. At all events, a movement in 
which he is the star performer can scarcely be thought of as living 
the energy to aSect the ultimate destinies of English poetry. - ' 

In conclusion, one can say that during the post-w^ years writers 
of as intelligent a diversity as Anne Ridler, F. T. Prince Ronald; 
BottralJ, Norman MacCaig, William Soutar, Patrick Kavanagh, 
Donald Davie have written individual poems of dislinmoni* But. 
what one misses in the literary scene is the presence of that poet ‘ 
who can provide us, as ia the past Eliot and Lawrence have provided 
us, with the conclusive image of our condition and the prophetic 
image of that which we may attain to. Unless the art of die poet can 
give us the true measure of ourselves, we cannot properly know 
ourselves. What we await is the poet whose individuaiity is' strong 
enough to stamp itself on the processes of our living, and by the 
keenness of whose insight those processes may be changed. , ; 

* To this list anyone but Mr Tomlinson would certainly have added the ' 
name of Charles Tomlinson. Editor. 

NOTES 

I. For a discussion of MacDiarmid’s work sec John Speir’s Th Scots Literary - 
Tradition (1940). ' . • , 

a. Donald Davie, 'Forma and Concept in Em Potmd’s Cantos’, IrBr.i- 
Writing, 36, and 'Adrian Stokes and Pound’s Catrlos’, Twertlieilt Cenmr- 
9>iovember 1956). 

3. See 'Em Pound and Women o/Trachis', in Denis Donoghue’s The Thl 
■ Poice(i959). 

4. See G. S. Fraser’s Keith Douglas (British Academy, ipj6). 

5. For a history of the Movement see my ‘The Middlebrow Muse’, Essays i 
Criticism, vn, No. 2. 
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GILBERT PHELPS 


tj/heN we lemember tic scope and variety of English fiction at the 
^leginmng of the century in the hands of such writers as Hcnry^ James, 
Joseph Conrad, E. M. Forster, D. H. Lasvrence, James Joyce, and 
Yirginia Woolf it is only too clear that there has been a steady decline 
in imaginatwe and creative power. The trend of the English novel 
jince the war has been aiulogous to that of the poetry of the period - 
a turning aside from the mainstream of European literature, a com- 
placent rejection of the culture of the past, and a retreat into paro- 
chialisnt- At the same time it v/ould be wrong to conclude as some 
critics have done, that the novel as an art form is dead : there arc signs 
of continuing vitality and there ate some exceptions to the general 

^In attemptiugi within a limited space, to give a picture of post-war 
d velopntents it is convenient to ividc novelists roughly into four 
mrin groups; the archmc survivals of the thirties (that is, the writers 
, appeared to he in the forefront of the literary, scene benveen the 
V novelists who were writing more or less successfully during 
the same period, but who either did not achieve maturity or failed to 

■ recognition until after the war; the so-called ‘Angry Young 

S who reacted against both groups; and a few younger writers 

vjho belong to no particular category. 

, point to he made about the survivors of the thirties is 

c r most part they proved tohaveinsuflldcn: stajing-power 
^ °\ the transition to the post-war v/orld. Some of them, it is true, 

!Xwith the fact of war itself Charles Morgan, for ex- 
^ 1^°;? Tlie River Line (i949) wrote about airmen shot down m 

.„,_,n4escapingwiththehelpoftheResistance;butthe 

enemy tern ^ . ^ctly the same as in earlier novels such 

P,ood " ce of the war merely serves to empha- 

as Spcfejroke and the pr« rbe pHlosophizing. 

^ wTo^JJsibilV-faahavcMedtomdcem^ 

Most of the old wrte ^ 

fimdamcntal adjmtm pUggov’s Chetrv Orchard, hanring on 

as if they were denizens oi Chehov s un 
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long after the trees had been chopped dowii. They have tended to' 
retreat farther and farther into the fentasy worlds of reverie, fenm- 
iscence, self-contemplation, and ‘fine writing’. Theft state of mind is 
summed up by Cyril Connolly’s valediction in the last issue of 
Horizon: 

It is closing-time in the gardens of the West and from now '.f 
on an artist will be judged only by the resonance of his'soHtude ' 
or the quality of his despair,^ 

It is hardly surprising that the young have reacted .'against tliis 
attitude to life and literature. . • . 

Even those novelists who once appeared in the vanguard of con- 
temporary thought have for the most part demonstrated, that their 
vitality was as feeble creatively as it was poh'tically. Rex Warner, for 
example, emerged from the pseudo-Kafka clouds of The Apodrome 
(1941) to retreat in his last novel {The Young Caesar, 1958) into Historical 
fiction. In some cases it is the period of the thirties' itself that has 
become the never-never land, to be viewed with the' same kind of 
nostalgia that the Edwardian nursery inspired in the novelists of 
sensibUity. Christopher Ishersvood’s The World in the Evei'tlng (1954) 
is an. example, and although Aldous Huxley’s Ape and Essence . 
envisages a world of the future devastated by atomic warfare, it is in 
effect a scries of set-pieccs illustrating a thesis that has charigcd little 
with the passing of the years, while Brave Neiv World Revisited {1959} 
is what its title implies. As for George Orwell’s (iPSd), which' 
aroused so much excitement when it was published,- it is now surely 
apparent that this was almost entirely related to Cold War fever. The 
■writing is far worse than in his pre-war books, tired and flaccid where it 
is not simply hysterical, while the charaaerization is shoddy in the 
extreme. ■ " • 

The dilemma of these uneasy survivors of the thirties 'is perhaps 
symbolized by Evel-yn Waugh’s novel The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold ] 
(1957). In the first chapter, entitled ‘Portrait of the Artist in Middle 
Age’, we are shown that little of passion is left to men like Mr Pinfold 
beyond a few testy prejudices: ' ' ■ • , ' 

... His strongest tastes were negative. He abhorred plastics,' 
Picasso, sunbathing and jazz - everything in fact that had hap- 
pened in his own life-time. The tiny kindling of charity which 
came to him through his religion, sufBced on'-^ tpmnf'r 'Ris 
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disguit and change it to boredom . . , He wished no one ill, / 
but he looked at the world sub specie aetemitatis and he found 
it flat as a map; except when, rather often, personal arrogance 
intruded. Then he would come tumbling from his exalted 
point of observation. Shocked by a bad bottle of v/ine, an 
impertinent stranger, or a fault in syntax •• • 

The candour of the portrait undoubtedly gives the novel a consider- 
able dociunentary interest. 

One other point must be made in this connexion - that it has 
become increasingly evident that little of the experimentation of the 
twenties and thirties has borne fruit. There arc no heirs to James 
Joyce, and Finnegans Wake (1939) appears to have been a dead-end as 
far as English fiction is concerned, while Virginia WoolPs last novel 
Between the Acts (1941) was an application of techniques and attitudes 
that had little relevance to the emotional climate of the times. The 
more radical challenge represented by D. H. Lawrence has also gone 
unanswered. 

There is however one of ‘the novelists of the thirties’ wdio has 
adapted himself with some degree of success to the world this side of 
the war. Graham Greene’s work - and the difficulty of arriving at a 
final judgement purely in terms of literary criticism - is discussed 
elsewhere in this volume; here it is only necessary to stress that the 
feeling for the contemporary scene that informed his earlier novels 
has not deserted him, though it can be argued that the peak of his 
achievement was marked by The Heart oj the Matter (1948). Greene’s 
sense of topicality is not a matter of mere Journalistic detail or of 
catching the right idiom; it is a deeper response that pervades the style 
andcharaaerization of each novel. Thus in The End of an Affair (i95i)» 
whatever its other faults, the atmosphere of war-time London is 
present in the reader’s imagination in a far more fundamental way 
than in, say, Elizabeth Bowen’s The Heat of the Day (1949). Similarly 
in The Quiet American (1955) the Cold War, in its particular context 
of the vrar in Indo-China, is absorbed into the very texture of the 
novel in a way that recalls therintegration of politics, character, and 
setting in Joseph Conrad’s Under Western Eyes. 

Another novelist must be mentioned in this group, though he 
really belongs to a different classification. Wyndham Lewis published 
The Childermass in 1927, but the sequels, .Monstre Gai and Malign 
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Ftesia (which together with the unfinished Trial of Man -were to fohn 
a sequence entitled The Human Age), did not appear unriJ 1955. Bfe. 
published other works offiction too after tHe'war, including thenoyd 
SelJ-Ccnienmed {1954) and a collection of short stories. But the ^te 
of Childennass has some significance, for Wjuidhain. -Lewis fdaily 
belongs to the fir naore robust ethos of the twenties. His tooh of 
human society (in his painting as well as in his fiction) was fomed in ' 
the explosion of anger that succeeded the First World 'War. ' It is 
pessimistic and largely destructive, expressed, as, fir as the sequence, 
of novels is concerned, in terms of fible rather than realistic fiction^ 
and marred by long digressions and clumsiness of technique. But at 
the same time it is a unified and dynamic vision of twendeth-ceritury. 
man and his predicament as a member of a mass civilization, as vic- \ 
tim and participant in the Age of the Machine. It was the very scale 
of this conception that provided the impetus that carried it without ' 
any relaxation of purpose beyond the 1930s; but there was little' 
development in Lewis’s basic attitudes, most of wluch v/erc already ■ 
apparent in his early novel Tot (1918). 

* * * , . ' 

The most unusual novelist of the second group is Ivy Compton- . 
Burnett. At first sight she strikes one as an eccentric, somethmg in' the 
manner of Ronald Firbank, and she is the kind of writer who' tends 
to attract the distorting attentions of the cult. Her material is pecul- . 
iarlyj not to say idiosyncradcally, selective; for she deals almost ex-, 
clusively with upper-middle-class society of the Edwardian era. She 
is quite explicit about this; 

I do not feel that 1 have any real organic knowledge later : 
than 1910. 1 should not write of later times with enough gnisp 
or confidence.* • • , 

Moreover, her treatment of the Edwardian world is the reverse of 
naturalistic. She does not consider descriptions of persons or scents' 
essential to a novel, ‘They are not of a play,’ she Has said, ‘and both ' 
deal -with imaginary human bemgs and their lives.’^ And her highly 
melodramatic plots are conduaed almost entirely by means of stylized ; 
conversations. 

This brief account suggests two obvious considerations: first, that 
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Ivy Compton-Bumett is quite clear in her ovm mind what she is 
doing and why: and second, that in doing it she has imposed upon 
herself a set of conventions that one might well assxnne would be 
utterly inhibiting. They do of course restrict her scope - but it is the 
scope she wants and it is the limitations, so clearly recognized and 
accepted, that give her strength.. The fictional world she presents is 
consistent, with its own laws of being and its own credibility. It is 
this consistency and self-sufficiency that tempt one to compare her 
with Jane Austen. For one thing she has a gemune wit - as distinct 
fiom smartness and stylistic ornament- proceeding firom a critical but 
humane assessment of the standards and values of her creations. The 
comparison of course immediately emphasizes the great difierraces.. 
Jane Austen was writing about a way of life that was a present and 
stable reality: her vision was both more profound and more vital, 
and her humour has a radiance, a redeeming quality that Ivy.Comp- 
ton-Bumett’s lacks. She was not deliberately building up a set of 
conventions: they sprang firom a milieu in which she was an active 
participant. Ivy Compton-Bumett, on the other hand, in order to 
achieve her effects is forced to isolate her characten in a setting that • 
has already passed away. She may be right when she says her own 
connexion with it is still ‘organic’, but her success is to a very large 
extent dependent upon its historical unreality as far as her readers 
are' concerned (it is real enough artistically of course, within the 
bounds of each novel). The county house of the 1890s provides her, 
in fact, with a laboratory in which she is able to make her observa- 
tions upon human behaviour. She makes this clear in the course of an 
argument designed to show that people today, because of die wider 
sphere in which their fives take place, are less ‘individualized’ di-in 
their forbears: they may, she says: 
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for she has little concern for norma] human relationships hr for 
romantic passion, and her world is a n^pwer and more sonibrc one 
in consequence. Many of her novels are . about domestic ityrants: 
sometimes men - as in .4 House and Its Head (ipBS), Parents aitd Chil- 
dren ( 1941), and Manservant and Maidsenant (1947) ; sometimes' viomen 
-asmDaughtersandSons{i937)aadEIdeTsmdBetters{J944)- 

The plots usually depend for tiwir resolution upon- violent -dim- 
axes, either the actual committing of a criine of the revelation .‘ of 
some terrible skeleton in the cupboard. The crimes include incest in 
Brothers and Sisters ( 1929 ). matricide in Men and Wives ( 1931 ). sundry 
thefts and fornications in Darkness and Day ( 1951 )* and attempted 
suicide in The Present and the Past (ipss)- There is here ah interest in 
violence that in a lesser writer could have degenerated into morbid 
sensationalism or unconscious farce. She is saved fixim both by her 
surencss of touch and the complete freedom from sentimentality in 
her view of human nature. ‘I think’, she has said, ‘there arc si^ that 
strange things happen, though they do not emerge. I believe it . would 
go ill svith many of us if we were faced with temptation, and I suspect 
that wnth some of us it does go ill.’® And when she was critidzed (in 
connexion with Elders and Betters) on the grounds that she often 
allowed the wicked to flourish she argued tliat her whole point was 
that wickedness frequently did not get punished, ‘and that is why, it is 
natural to be guilty of it. When it is likely to be punished, most of us 
avoid it.’® 

This does not mean that there is a lack of human values in her 
work; the absence of sentimentality is indeed a guarantee of their 
presence. Like Jane Austen she has no illusions about human nature 
and makes no concessions to complacency or wishful thinking'; like 
her she is distrustful of moral generalizations. But a sympathy and 
understanding for the victims of human wickedness - the eyil-^ocrs 
mciuded - emerge unmistakably from the drift and texture of the 
conventionalized dialogues and in the tensions they generate. 

It is perhaps surprising that a novelist who consistently writes about 
a vanished era should have attraaed a following in the post-war 
world. But of course modernity is not a matter of surface detail: it 
belongs to the depth and quality of the response that a writer makes 
to the society in wliich he lives, and if these are present it hardly 
matters in what period the actual ‘fable’ is cast. Most of the human 
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passions 'witli which Ivy Compton-Bumett deals belong to no partic- 
ular age or society - though it is true that some of them have a special . 
relevance in acquisitive ones - and in depicting them she is in fact 
doing so in full awareness of the modem world. She writes about 
Edwardians; but she would have written quite differently if she had 
been living among them. One cannot doubt, for example, that she 
is conscious, however indirectly, of a cultural climate that includes 
Ibsen, Dostoyevsky, and Fteud. Her triumph may be a precarious 
one, depending as it dob upon the maintenance of a rather pecuKar 
set of conventions and of a corresponding precision of verbal styl- 
ization. There were signs perhaps in Mother and Son (1955) that she 
had been listening to critics' who had urged her to be more ‘com- 
passionate’: it is to be hoped that she will reject such pleas, for a re- 
laxation of control might be disastrous. And within the limits she has 
set herself it is a triumph and she is one of the few writers who have 
come into prominence since the war whom one can mention in the 
company of the great, novelists of the past without too great a sense 
of incongruity. 

L. P. Hartley must be regarded as one of the others'. In. some 
■ respects he is less original than Ivy Compton-Bumett, in so far as he 
has literary debts, notably to Henry James, which are more obvious 
and sometimes become obtrusive. At times, when inspiration flags, 
he falls back on Jamesian flourishes of style, as in this passage from 
My Fellow Devils (1951) : 

‘If you loved me,’ Colum said, as though divining her thoughts, 

‘you would believe me.’ But he had put the cart before the 
horse. If she had believed him she would have loved him. 
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the explorations of childhood conducted by most of bis contempor- 
aries is the fact that there are no nostalgic or.sentimental.distortions.. 
The scene, almost in spite of the gracefully modulated style with its 
suggestion of an English water-colour, is solidly set, and the emotioii - 
and behaviour of the characters are directly and concretely related to 
it. A measure of his control of his material is that one can accept the ' 
symholical relationship of shrimp and anemone to the gentle and' 
rather meffectnal Eustace and his vivid, dominating sister Hilda in the 
same compassionate and ironical spirit in which it is offered. - , . 

The Sixth Heaven (1946), the second novel of the trilogy, is not as 
successful, reading in places as if the author regarded it as a dumping- 
ground for the machinery of the plot which he isn’t really interest^ 
in hut which has to be disposed of so that he cari get on to the sequel. 
Eustace and Hilda, which finally revels the underlying natufe'of the 
relationship between brother and sister and carries it to its 
conclusion, in which Eustace in effect opts out of life in ordh- to re- 
lease his sister fiom the attachment, is indeed an impressive work 
It is a theme which few English novelists have tackled, but Hartley 
encompasses it with surprising case. His style is in fact tougher thaii it ■ 
looks at first sight; it can achieve depth as well m subtlety. Eustace's , 
gradual realization of the situation, bis sudden understanding of die 
intensity of emotion pent up infide his sister, and the vvildng of his ' 
own spirit before it constitute some of the most effective scenes hi 
contemporary English fiction. 

When he ventures outside the areas of experience he knows well,, 
the results are not always as happy. The Boat (1949), for example, is 
long and, for Hartley, surprisingly confused. The characten outside 
the author’s own social sphere do not convince: the ‘lower orders' 
appear mostly as figures offun.Theclimax,too,ishanhand_contrived 
and the symbohsm of the boat is thrust down our throats by one of 
the characters: ' 

‘It was a death-wish. He couldn't face modem life . . . and the 
boat was his way out, a symbol of absolute peace, where no- ; 
one could get at him , , 

In some of. the novels we feel that Hartley himself is aware of a., 
reluctance to face modem life’ and that as a kind of self-discipline he 
is forcing himself to deal with, aspects of it that are basically repug- 
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pan t to liim and vidudi he cannot properly assinulate. The film world 
in My Fellow Devils, suburbia in A Perfect Woman (1955) ~ though 
this is also a delicate study in personal relationships - and the changes 
in the class system in Tlie Hireling (1957) - perhaps the most contrived 
of all his novels - are examples; while in Facial Justice (published this 
year) he experiments with the fantasy world of science-fiction. 

The most successful novel since his trilogy has been The Go- 
Between (1953), which is set in the same period and tendered with 
something of the same rich concreteness of detail. In some ways Leo, 
the boy who in ignorance of the implications acts as go-between for 
the lovers, resembles the Eustace of the earlier novels, for he too is the 
innocent cause of emotional upheavals which he is too weak to sus- 
tain. He is, in the words he uses when yean later he looks back on the 
experiences that had blighted his whole life, ‘a foreigner in the world 
of emotions, ignorant of their language but compelled to listen to it’. 
The novel does not possess quite the assurance of The Shrimp and the 
Anemone and Eustace and Hilda, but the tumult of emotions and the 
long, hot summer against which they are enacted are commum'cated 
vividly and sensuously, and here, as in all his work, there is a deep 
interest in problems of moral discrimination and an urgent concern 
for humane and civilized values that make it possible to relate him, 
almost alone among his contemporaries, to the tradition represented 
by Henry James. 

Neither ivy Compton-Bumett nor L. P. Hartley, in spite of the 
inherent vitality that carried them out of the thirties where so many 
of their contemporaries remained transfixed, are in touch with the 
post-war scene in the same direct way as Anthony Powell and C. P. 
Snow, both of whom set out to be historians of their times. Anthony 
Powell’s first novel. Afternoon Men, published in 1931, was a satire 
directed against the chic world of fbhion and the arts, somewhat in 
the manner of Evelyn Waugh, and weakened by the same wavering 
of moral focus. It was not, however, until 1951 that, with the publi- 
cation of A Question of Upbringing, he launched his long (atid still 
unfinished) sequence ‘The Music of Time’. The other novels in tlie 
series to date have been A Buyers Market (1952), The Acceptance 
World (1955), and Casanova’s Chinese Restaurant (i960). The over-all 
title obviously invites comparison with Proust, and this is perhaps 
unfortunate as it serves to underline tlie fact tliat the sequence so 
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fer reveals little in the way of structural design or pattern, -anS the '• 
st)’le is not suited to sustained flights, and certainiy not to'miwical . 
analogies. It is a medium for short bursts of description,' for sudden 
stabs of insight and characterization, for wgnette, metaphor, 'and ■ 
epigram rather than for the slow unfolding of a theme; But' it has ' 
a Idnd of garrulous energy and consistency' (at times recalling the 
Huxley of Crome Yellow), and although much of the world it com- 
municates is incomprehensible to readers vrithout the necessary , 
caste-marks or passwords, certain standards of humto - decency : 
emerge dearly and uncompromisingly. 

C. P. Snow makes a more determined effort than any of, the ; 
novelists so far considered (wth the exception of Graham Greme) to 
be up-to-date. His survey of the new areas of power and of thenew 
dite chat have emerged since the war fa a remarkable and sustained- 
achievement. Its limitations are examined in another essay: here it 
must be said that in spite of the considerable powers of intellea and ' 
organization brought to bear in bis long sequence of novels (whidi 
takes its title from the fint in the scries. Strangers and BretUers, pub- ' 
lished in 1940) they are not topical in the imaginatively 'committed' • 
sense that Graham Greene’s are. He may range farther but he does not ' 
go deeper; the external features of the contemporary world me, there 
but we recognize them rather than apprehend thein - with the intcjli- ; 
gence rather than with the senses. Too . often the minutiae of the - 
struggle for power are oflered as substitutes for those emotional 
and imaginative challenges that wc expect from great fiction.' In' 
spite, too, of the modernity of the themes, C. P. Snovr has evolved 
no new techniques to embody them, -merely taking over the machin- 
ery of the TtoHope-type novel of intrigue;- His style, moreovcr. is so 
devoid ot anything approaching poetry that at times we cannot , 
resist the feeling that he has taken up writing as an. aftOThoughr. 
There really is something in Lionel Trilling’s amusing je« d'espritm '. 
which he envisages C. P. Snow discussing the state of the hovel ■with 
a group of ‘top people’ at his London dub, and on an impulse taking , ■ 
up a challenge to write novels, just to show that it 'can he done’.;® At ■ 
the same time, of course, he has done it with outstanding- virtuosity. - 

Ivy Compton-Bumett, L. P. Hartley, Anthony Powell, and ,G..P. 
Snow, then, are novdists who, at varying levels of achievement, have, " 
emerged successfully into the world this side of the war, and have ■ 
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had something of value to say to it. None of them, however, can he 
thought of as a ‘growing point’ in die English novel. The only WTiter 
in this group who makes one aware of any really powerful release of 
fresh forces is Joyce Cary. The source lies to' a considerable extent in 
Cary’s own personality which was vigorous, extrovert, and tough; 
tough, that is, in the sense that it contained a hard core of integrity 
that never dissolves into self-pity or self-justification — the reverse in 
fact of that kind of toughness we find in some American ivriters such 
as Hemingway , or in some of our ‘Angry Young Men’, wliich is in 
fact inverted sentimentality and a fear of deep feeling. Cary, one 
feels, was afraid of nothing and his personal bravery gets into his charac- 
ters. Sara in HersclJ Surprised (1941), Gulley Jimson in The Horse's 
Mouth (1944), and Nina in Prisoner oj Grace (1952), for example, have 
sometliing of that simple courage that we find in Joseph Conrad’s 
novels. 

The other source of Cary’s freshness and strength is that he was 
able to return to the older tradition of the English novel in a far more 
radical way than any of his contemporaries; he returns moreover 
with a kind of joyousness as if be is tapping a life-giving spring. 
There are signs in his work that he was influenced by James Joyce 
(for example in liis use of ‘interior monologue’) and perhaps also by 
Virginia Woolf and Dorothy Richardson, but his vital attachment was 
to the most robust part of the English tradition, that represented by 
the great moral writers such as Joseph Conrad and George EUot, and 
beyond them to the Evangelical and Protestant traditions, leading 
through Defoe back to Bunyan. 

Joyce Cary’s early novels, -with theexception of Castle Corner {193 8), 
drew on his experiences as an administrator in Nigeria. The &st of 
them was the much re-written Aissa Saved (1932), but the best of this 
group is Mister Johnson (1939), the story of an ill-fated African clerk, 
told with humour and compassion, and already displaying that power 
of absorption in his characters’ desires and destinies which constimtes 
one of his greatest strengths. The same objectivity is apparent in his 
novels about children, particularly perhaps in Charley is My Darling 
(1940), which is about slum children evacuated to a Devonshire 
village at the beginning of the war. His myor work however con- 
sists of two trilogies (though the novels are independent of each other). 
In the first, consisting of Herself Surprised (1941), To Be A Pilgrim 
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; that Word in. preference to dissenter because that impliw an 
' _ organized bloc separation from the Estabh'shmcht/whereM.- • 
dissentichce a more modulated meaning - more to .dis-’. 

, .agree vsith m^ority sentiments and opiniomd” . ■ ■ : 

iliis is certatniy a valid distinction, for diese writers do not display 
the .kind of angw we associate with D. H. Lawrence or ivfth Wyiid- 
ham Lewis, in this century, or with such great eighteeiithWentury 
satirists as Swift and Pope, or with the Elizabethan soda) filibusters 
tsuch as Nashe (with whom they have something in ronimoh),- be- 
cause what is implicit in these cases is eitlier stant&ds of inoral refer-, 
ence passionately believed in or the background of a society and a 
culture that still possess a positive dynamic. 

. ' Nevertheless the mood of ‘dissentience’ is related to drcumstahccs” 
peculiar to the post-war era, and above all to the yacuum left by the 
collapse of the writers of the thirties whom we have already men- 
tioned - those whom Kenneth Allsop describes as ‘the old literati, 
the candclabra-and-winc rentier writers’.^^ This collapse fcally ex- 
posed the hollowness both of their moral and aesthetic standards and- 
of their pohtical pretensions. It is here indeed that the ‘Angry Young 
Men’ have performed a service that must not be lindcrediinated. 
The flavour of cultural disillusionment, for example, is captured by 
Kingsley Amis in Lucky Jim (1954), particularly in those passages that 
expose the ‘academic racket’ and the pseudo-culture that so. often 
accompanies it, and notably in the very funny scenes describing 
Professor Welch’s musical evening and Jim Dixon’s public Icauirc on 
‘Merrie England'. Amis explores other types of aesthetic cant in 
ThatUiicertaiuFeelmg{i^5S)tm.iILikeItHere{i9$S). 

The political disillusionraent of the post-war intelligentsia, pror 
ducing in most of these writers a perfunctory and lukewarm social-; 
ism, is less successfully conveyed in Anus’s novels, but John Wain in 
his picaresque novel Hurry On Doom, which appeared a few moriths- 
before Lucky Jim, put his finger on one important aspect of it - the 
desire at one and the same time to opt out of society and yet to find a 
niche in it, provided it is one that carries no responsibility of ‘com-' 
mitment’ -when at the end of the novel Charles Lumley reflects: 

Neutrality; he had found it at last. The running fight be- 
tween himself andsodety had ended in a draw. 
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iKose wiio were supposed to guide them was too strong for many of 
the ‘Angry Young Men’ to* resist. In_consequence the fifties was a 
in which' self-adveft&menr and the literary ginunick bec^e 
passports not only to the popular papers and magaames but also to 
^such organs of the Establishment as &e highbrow Snniky papers and 
the BBC Third Programme. These organs, it could be argued, .are 
designed primarily to reflect prevailing fashions and only secondarily 
to offer constructive criticism upon them. The dai^e lay riot so 
much here as in the encouragement it gave to the writers concerned 
to regard themselves as pundits, and thus to take it too' easily in. then 
creative work. All of these novels indeed contain flaws that twenty 
years ago would have been regarded as evidence of lack of simpk 
craftsn^hip or sheer laziness. In the case of Kingsley Amis, wh3i 
small politick content there is in Lttcky Jim is dragged in by &e scru£ 
of the neck; both in this novel and in Thai Uncertain Feeling the gen- 
uinely comic scenes are outnumbered by set-pieces which read likt 
not very successful pastiches of Jerome K. Jerome and P. G.Wodfr 
house; I Like It Here frequently has to fall back on lavatory jokes; anc 
most of Take a Girl Like You (l9<5o) reads like a contribution to j 
women’s magazine under some such title as ‘A Father’s Advnee to M 
Teenage Daughter’. - • • , 

John Wain has vaguely suggested that the point of Hurry Oii pom 
was ‘something to do with goodness’,^ but surely it should not h 
necessary to explain: it is the precise formulation of moral issues it 
concrete moral terms that makes a really^ good novel. Hurry On Doum 
although it contains some successful passages of realistic descriptioi 
in the manner of Arnold Bennett (for example the scenes describinj 
Rosa’s working-class home), does not succeed at this serious level 
Neither does Living in the Pfesetit (1955), and the fart that Wain felt i 
necessary in this case too to explain what it was all about suggests tha 
he himself had his doubts. The Contenders (1958) marked no rea 
advance and was again marred by a slapdash style applied whether th 
character or situation demanded it or not. It is only in his recentl; 
published volume of short stories, Nwnefe, that there arc signs of 
talent getting down to the hard work of creative detachment ani 
control. 

The faults of John Braine’s Room At The Top are less glaring 
though the novel is marred by sensationalism and sentimentality, an 
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by fiequent descents into copyvmtet’s Englisb. Its comment on wbat 
Richard Hoggart has described as the ‘sWny barbarism’ of the day 
could have been more, pointed if it had been more thoroughly 
assessed. On the other Imd the character of ]oe Lampton is more 
successfully projected than many . of the ‘new heroes’ ; we do at least 
see into his mind, and the smil core of moral sensibility behind - 
the brashness and the go-getting is revealed, not just stated. The most 
fully realked of these heroes however - and the most thoroughly 
integrated into his background and its underlying objectives r is 
Arthur Seaton in Sillitoe’s Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, though - , 
here too there are evident faults in technique and construction, for , 
example in the flash-backs to army life. 

Nevertheless, when all the criticisms have been made, it is necessary 
to point out that these novels have an important documentary interest - 
of the kind that will provide the literary historian of the future, who 
is attempting to assess the mood and temper of the fifties, with vain- ' 
able illustrative material. , 

There are of course other novels in the same genre, but for the most 
part they are cases of jumping on the band wagon, and in any case a ■ 
mood of disgruntlement gainst society cannot provide a powerful 
enough impetus to sustain anything so significant as a ‘sdiool’. A 
slight variation was provided by Iris Murdoch, whose reputation in 
some circles is similar to that enjoyed by Dorothy Sayers before the 
war. Both Under the Net (1954) and Flight from the Enchanter (1956) are 
more or less in the genre, with some highbrow flourishes added. 
Although Iris Murdoch writes without the grosser lapses of style 
foimd in some of the other novelists we have mentioned, she does not 
have their vitahty, and she seems uncertain in which direction to 
exercise her talent. The Sandcastle (1957), which again displayed 
genuine narrative gifts, was a very ‘English’ exploration of ‘the 
eternal triangle’, reminiscent in its well-bred tone and lack of any 
real passion of the famous British film Brkj Encounter. There are, too, 
attempts to heighten the generally tepid emotional atmosphere bv the 
kind of symbolical incidents -such as the mpteiious arpearances of the 
gipsy at crucial points in the story - that c%*ec Thomas Karav cema 
not always manage successfully. In Irb Murdoch's iarese ac-'o; Tr 
Bell (1958) the pace of the narrative and rite hmenmhes of arc r. or 
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above the station of the themes and the rather colourless characters, 

- so that the end of.the novel is blurred, and in this ca^ the symbolism 
becomes portentous and at times grotesque. 

: . ■ * * . ' * 

■ In this brief and necessarily incomplete survey of the contemjJorary - 
English novel two other writers of stature, who do riot come under, 
any of the other main groupings, must be mentioned. The.first' of 
them is Lawrence Durrell who has achieved a considerable tcpptatioh' 
at home and abroad with his ‘Alexandrian Quartet*.^®, It is easy to 
account for his popularity on the Continent, for.his work has obvious’ 
similarities to that of Proust, Musil.and Mann, and’also tothat of two 
English novelists who have been adopted by many Europcai tritiis' 
somewhat to the bewilderment of their English counterparts - Aldous', 
Huxley and Charles Morgan. 

Durrell’s technical approach in these four novels was.sm otiginai,;’ 
one. He did not conceive of them as sequels in the ordinary sense, he 
tells us in the Preface to Balthazar, but as ‘siblings’, based riot dfl con- ; 
tinsious time as inPeoust and Joyce, but on the ‘tektivity pToposition',; 
On the face of it this looked like an exciting experimental departt^rc,; 
but in practice it has involved a good deal of repetition aridcluipsy .' 
device such as the excliange of lengthy letters and jourrials’intetleavcd ■ 
with comments by the narrator of the moment. This would not ,, 
matter if in the process a new imaginative vision of the , interactions 
of time and place had been communicated or new insights into human; 
destiny achieved. But in these respects it is difficult to’see how Dur- '. 
reil’s method can be regarded as more original than Joyce in 

his two trilogies. There is no doubt of course asto the'&cquerit bril-’ 
liance of Durrell’s writing: there are some splendid verba! fireworks 
and an impressive unity of tone is miuntained. One’s main doubt , is . 
whether the human values oSered are worth all the elaborate' irirtur ' 
osiry. For the most part the characters in these novels remain flat ' 
surfaces, upon winch are inscribed, in bizarre ornamental profusion, •; 
aU kinds of gestures, habits, sayings; they never become tbrcc-dimcn- 
sional figures, for the simple reason that there is no flow of sympathy ! 
between them, or indeed between them and the reader. Moreover, ' 
there is a startling gap between the ideas and the erudition ascribed * 
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to the characters and their actual behaviour; and what is more the 
ideas themselves, if we are not too overawed by the empressemeiit with 
which they are presented, on examination are seen to be not so very 
original after all. This is apparent, for example, in the presentation of 
Purscwarden, who is supposed to be a ‘great novelist’. But the only 
evidence we are offered is a collection of indifferent ep^rams and 
some erudite but philosophically barren observations (that recall 
Huxley’s Crome Yellow), while from what we see of him in action he 
has reached a level of maturity about commensurate with that of the 
average undergraduate. We are shown nothing to convince us that 
he has the equipment, the responses to life, or the penonality (as Cary 
docs convince us with Gulley Jimson, naive though he is in Ins 
-worldly dealings) to make an artist of any kind at all. , 

Durrell displays plenty of energy in the ‘Alexandrian Quartet’, but 
it is almost entirely cerebral and cannot compare with that'deep and 
tvide-ranging imaginative sympathy which, it is suggested, is a 
rcqvusite for serious fiction in any ^e. The human values in his novels 
are thin and wavering: the novels purport to analyse ‘love’, but 
where are the examples of profound human relationships that alone 
could support the claim? The subtleties offered are almost entirely 
those of the intellect or of sexual behaviour divorced from love in any 
significant sense of the word. If ever there was a case of ‘sex in the 
head’ it is here, and there seems no sound reason to modify F. R. 
Lcavis’s judgerhent niade in connexion with Latvrence DurreD’s 
early novel The Black Book (1938): 

. . . the spirit of what we are being offered affects me as being 

essentially a desire, in Laurentian phrase, ‘to do dirt’ on life.*^ 

The other novelist who must be mentioned is a far more promising 
portent for the future of English fiaion. Angus Wilson is perhaps our 
only genuine living satirist, taking the word satire in its true meaning 
as a criticism of society related to positive moral standards. He is also 
thorouglily contemporary in the sense that he gives us a vivid and 
recognizable picture of some at least of the aspects of the society in 
which we live. He is also the only novehst since Cary who has ven- 
tured to handle complicated plots and a large cast of variegated back- 
ground in the manner of Dickens and with something of his zest, 
even though the results are sometimes uneven. 
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it is true that die satire, for eicample in some of the short stories in 
.T 7 ie PFro/i^ Set (1949) and in Sttdi Darling Dodos (1952), becomt 
shrill in tone, and although he has the satirist’s eye for dress, rnainet 
isms, facial expressions, and an acute ear for sectional idiom he some 
times substitutes them for deeper understanding, especially if they faj 
outside the environments he Imows personally. His •workmg-clai 
characters, for example, are usually caricatures with comic namt 
presented with an air of patronage - Mrs Salad and her grandson Vii 
in Anglo-Saxon Attitudes (1956) are examples. His v/omen are seldor 
convincing unless they are nemxitically sick in some way or other, s 
with Ella Sands in Hemlock and After (1952} and the heroine of Tli 
Middle Age of Mrs Eliot (1958), HSs preoccupation with the forces c 
evil in sodety sometimes involves him in unconvincing melodram: 
as with the machinations of the procuress Mrs Cunty in Hemlock an 
After. On the other hand we are consdousofa real emanation of evil i 
that vivid and vidously observed scene in the same novel v/he 
Sherman Winter and his fidends chase each other round Vardon Hai 
with 'girlish screams’. And Bernard Sands, the hero of the novel, i 
an outstanding fictional portrait, executed with objective insight an^ 
sympathy, of one of the representative figures of our times, th 
liberal humanist of the thirties stirviving in an alien world to find tha 
the values which once seemed to him absolute have lost their powe 
for good, both in the external world and in his inner life. - • 

Almost as successful as a piece of sympathetic creation is Gerali 
Middleton in Anglo-Saxon Altitudes, the distinguished cx-jirofessor 0 
me<heval history ‘who had not even fulfilled the scholarly promise o 
smdies whose general value he now doubted ... A sbcty-year-ol 
feiiute . . . and of that most boring land, a fHlure with a conscience 
The academic background is remarkably detailed, and sustained by ; 
narrative impetus that induces in the reader a complete acceptance 0 
the moral importance of the somewhat abtmse point at issue in th 
Melpham excavations for Gerald’s spiritual well-being, for the integ 
rity of the world of scholarship, and by implication for the wide 
world beyond. 

Angus Wilson, in fact, is one of tbe few post-war novelists wh 
can be Said to have made any significant contribution to the grea 
tradition of English fiction. It remains true that the achieyeinffl 
since the war does not e^ual that of the earlier years of the centuty 
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but there is at least evidence that the Engh'sh novel ir by no meani a- 
spent force.^® 

1. Horizon, Vol. 20, December I949-J2nuary 1950. 

2. Quoted by Robert Liddell in The Novels of I. Complon-Burttelt (Gollinez, 
1955). P- 23 - 

3. Ibid. p. 87. 

4. Ibid. p. 22. 

5. Ibid. p. 36. ■ 

6. Ibid. p. 36. 

7. Towards Standards of Criticism: Selections from the Calendar of Modern Let- 
ters 1925-7, ed. F. R. Leavis (Wishart & Co, 1933), pp. 61-3. 

8. ‘The Novel Alive or Dead’, in A Gathering of Fugitives, Lionel Trilling 
(Seeker and Warburg, 1957). 

9. Tlte Novel Since 1939, Henry Reed (The British Council, Longmans 
Green & Co., 1946), p. 28. 

10. The Angry Decade: A Survey of the Cultural Revolt of the Fifties, Kenneth 
AUsop (Peter Owen, 1958), p. 9. 

11. Ibid. p. 25. 

12. ‘Along the Tightrope’, John Wain, in Declaration (MacGibbon & Kee). 

13. Jiiitiiie (Faber, 1957), Balthazar (1958), MountoHve (1958), and Clea (i960). 

14. The Great Tradition, F. R. Leavis (Chatto & Windus, 1948), p. 26. 

15 . 1 should like to thank Mrs Mary Winkler for the opportunity of dis- 
cussing with her my findings on some of the novelists and novels 1 have con- 
sidered. 
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Kirriemuir, son of a weaver; educated at Glasgow Academy, Diim- ' 
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fries Academy, and E^burgh University; worked on the-NoHm^- 
ham Journal, 1883-5; moved to London, 1885; A Window in Thrums, 
1889; The Little Minister, 1891; married Mary Ansell, 1894; wrote 
several other novels of Scottish life, but after the production of Quality 
Street (1901) devoted his time to the theatre; plays include The Admirable 
Crichton (1902), Peter Pan (1904), Dear Brutus (1917), and Mary Rose 
(1920) ; knighted, 1913 ; aiwarded Order of Merit, 1922. ’ 

BECKETT, SAMUEL (b. 1906): Dramatist and novelist; b. Dublin of 
Jewish parentage; educated at Portora Royal School and Trinity 
College, Dublin; university exchange lectureship, Paris, 1928-30; 
resident in France from 1932, visiting Germany, London, and occasion- 
ally Dublin; acted as secretary to James Joyce in Paris; remained in 
France, writing, during the war; from 1947 has. written principally 
in French; first play En attendant Godot performed Paris, 1952, New 
York, 1954; London and Dublin, 1956. 

BEERBOHM, MAX (1872-1956): Essayist and short story writer; b. 
London, educated at Charterhouse and Merton College, Oxford; 
during the nineties wrote for the Yellow Book and succeeded G. B. 
Shaw (q.v.) as dramatic critic of the Saturday Review; first collection of 
essays The Works of Max Beerbohm published 1896; married an Ameri- 
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BELL, ADRIAN HANBURY (b. 1901): Novelist and poet; educated at 
Uppingham; after leaving school went as a pupil to a Suffolk farm and 
has since farmed in East and West Suffolk; works include Corduroy 
(1930), The Cherry Tree (1932), Men and the Fields (1939), The Flower 
and the Wheel (1949), and The Path by the Window (1952). 

BELLOC, JOSEPH PETER REN^ HILAIRE (1870-1953) : Essayist, histor- 
ian, novelist, and poet; b. Saint Cloud, near Paris, son of a French bar- 
rister and his English wife; educated at the Oratory School, Birming- 
ham (under Cardinal Newman), and Balliol College, Oxford; served in 
the French artillery; married an American, Elodie Hogan, 1896 ; Tie 
Path to Rome, 1902; naturalized British, 1902 Perpetua, 1905 ; Liberal 
M.P. for Salford, 1906-10; literary editor of the Morning Post, 1906 - 
10; founded the Eye Witness, 1911, with Cecil Chesterton; The Servile 
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Slate, xgi 2 ; A History o/Bigland, igzs-3f> 77ie Crisis of our Civnisation, ' 
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Robespierre (1901), Marie Antoinctfe (1909), Joan of (1929), and 
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; Sec G. K. Chesterton, ‘Portrait of a Friend’ in Autobiography (London,, . 
193^ ■ ■ . ' , 

R.Hiyaes, Hilaire Belloc (B.C.P., igsi) 

C. C. Mandell and E. Shanks, Hilaire Belloc: the Man aid his iVetk \ 
(London, ipJd) ’ . 

F. Swinnerton, The Georgian Literary Sco:e (London, 1935) ' ' ■ ' 

BENNETT, ENOCH ARNOED (1867-1931): Novelist', b. Hanley, son of - 
a solicitor; educated at Burslcm and Middle School, Ney/casde; ' 
began studying law, but turned to journalism instead; first nbvdvl ,' 
Man from the North published 1898; Anna of the Five Towns,’ xgbi; ‘ 
lived in France, 1902-12, marrying a French woman; The OW '■ 
Tale, 1908; Ctayhanger, igio; Hilda Lesstvays arid The Card, tgii-, 
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The Old iVives’ Tale in E. l, (i vol.) 

Anna of the Five Towns, The Old iVives’ Tale, Clayhaiiger, and Riceyv.sn ■ 
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Jounwls ed. Newman Flower (3 vols., London. 1932-3): selection ed. F. :■ 
Swumcrtod (Penguin, 1954) 

Letters ed. R. Bennett (London, I93<5) . 

See F.J. H. Darton, .drncr/d Bennrtt (London, 1924) 

Henry James, “The New Novel’ in Notes on Novelists (London, 1914) ; 

G. Lafourcade, Bennett; a StHdy (London, 1939) . ' 

Edwin Muir, in Sautinise, cd. E. Rickword (London, 1928) ■ ' 

John Wain. "The Quality of Bennett’ in Preliminary Essays (London; , 

1957) ■ ■ . . ; ■ 

BLUNDEN, EDMUND CHARLES (b. 1896): Poet and critic: b. Yalding, . . 
Kent; educated at Christ’s Hospital and Queen’s College, Oxford; 
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served in the Rrst World War and was awarded the Military Cross; 
after the war began a career in joumahsm, joining the staff of the 
Athenaeum; early volumes of poetry had appeared in 1914. 1916, and 
1920; The Shepherd {1922) won the Hawthomden Prize; appointed; 
Professor of English at the University of Tokyo, 19241 returned to 
England, 1927; Undertones of War, 192S; EeUow of Merton College; 
Oxford, from 1931; Charles Lamb and his- Contemporaries, 1933; Clioicc 
or Chance, 1934; Thomas Hardy, 1941; joined the staff of Tlic Times '• 
Literary Supplement, 1943; made C^JE., 19S1; Professor of English at 
the University of Hong Kong, 1953- 

BOURNE, GEORGE - George Sturt - (1863-1927); Novelist; b. Fam- 
ham, Surrey, son of a wheelwright; educated at Famham Grammar 
School, where he also taught, 1878-85; then entered family business; 
The Bettesuiorth Book, 1901; Memoirs of a Surrey Labourer, 1907; Change 
in the Village, 1912; A Farmer’s Life, 1922; The Wheelwright’s Shop, 
1923; A Small Boy in the Sixties (1927) is autobiographical, ^ . 

BRIDIE, JAMES - Osborne Henry Mavor - (1888-1951): Dramatist; 
b. Glasgow; educated at the High School and University there; studied 
medicine and practised in Glasgow most of his life; early plays The 
Sunlight Sonata (1928) and What it is To be Young {1929) popular in 
Scotland; great success with Tobias and the Angel, 1930; other plays 
include The Anatomist {1930), Susannah and the Elders (1937), Mr Bolfry 
(1943), and Dr Angelus (1947) ; made C.B.E., 1946. 

BROOKE, RUPERT CHAWNER (1887-1915): Poet; b. Rugby, son of a 
housemaster at the school; educated at Rugby and King’s College, 
Cambridge; elected Fellow of King’s College on the strength of a 
dissertation, John Webster and the Elizabethan Drama', first voliune. 
Poems, published 1911; travelled widely in America, the Psaftc. and 
New Zealmd during 1913, but returned to serve in the First \1 or'd 
War; died of septicaemia at Scyros, 1915, on the wat- to the Dar- 
danelles; posthumous volume 1914 and Other Poems (loi.'l 
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Childrai (1941), The Horse's Mouth ii 9 U)> Fearful Joy (19^9), :aa 
Prisoner of Grace (i9$2). • . 

See Walter M\en, Joyce Cary {b.c.t., 1953) , , ' ' ' . ' • 

Andrew Wright, Joyre Cary; a Preface id his Novels (London, 1958) 

CHESTERTON, GILBERT KEITH (i874-i936):,EssayIst, critic, novelis 
and poet; b. London, son of an estate agent; educated at St Paul’s an 
the Slade School of Art; began working as a journalist; first book c 
poems. The Wild Knight, published 1900', met Hilaire Belloc (q.v.' 
1900; married Frances Blogg, 1901; first novel The Napoleon ofNoUin 
Hill, 1904; Orthodoxy, 1908: with Belloc and his brother Cedi startc 
the Eye Witness, later the New Witness, 1911; succeeded his brotlier j 
editor, 1916; received into the Roman Catholic Church, 1922; critia 
and biographical work included studies of Browning (1903), 'Dicker 
(i906),Thackeray {1909), Shaw (1910), and Chancer (igiz); The Victoria 
Age in Literature, 1913; A Short History of England, 1917; religiou 
writings include studies of St Francis of Assisi {1923) and Aquinas (1933) 
a talented artist, he also found time to illustrate some of BeUde’ 
work. 

Life by Maisie Ward (London, 1944) . ' ■ ■■ 

Collecled Poems (London, 1933) 

Storia, Essays and Poems in E.l. {i vol.) ■ " 

An Anthology of Chesierton ed. D. B. Wyndham lewis, in w.c, (I'vol.): 
Essays and Poems, The Man who was Thursday, and The Flying Inn in Pea 
guin (3 vols.) ■ ■ ' : ' - ' 

See H. Belloc, The Place of Chesterton in English Letters (London, 1940) 
E. Casnsnaests, The Laughing Prophet (London, 1937) ' ' 

Mrs C. Chesterton, The Cheslerloiis (London, 1941) 

C. ClemeiB, G. K. Chesierton as seat by his Contemporaries (Londoc 

1939) " v - . 

Dorothy Edwards, in Scrutinies, ed. E. Rickword.fLondon, 1928) 

C. Hollis, G. JC. Cte/frfoB (B.C.P., 1930) 

CHURCHILL, WINSTON LEONARD SPENCER (b. 1874); Statesman 
historian, and Royal Academician Extraordinary; b. Blenheim Palact 
son of Lord Randolph Churcliill; educated at Harrow and Sandhurst 
joined the 4th Hussars, 1895; during the Boer War acted -as sped: 
correspondent lot the Morning Post; Sovrola, a novel, ipoo;- electa 
M.P, for Oldham, 1900; biography of his father, 1906; President of th 
Board of Trade, 1908; married Clementine Hosier, 190S;' Horn 
Secreury, 1910; First Lord of the Admiralty, 1911; Secretary for Wa 
and later Secretary of State for the Colonies, but was defeated at th 
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works include Mi’fijA Ctnrke (z88g). Sir Nigel (it}o6), and-TTieX^lrf^orii 
(1912); iiicmories and Adi>ett/tires (ic>24)' is an autobiography. ' 

CONRAD, JOSEPH - Joscf Tcodof Konrad Nalecz- KorzeniowSkf- 
(1857-1934) : Novelist; b. Berdichev, Poland, son of a writer arid Polls} 
nationalist; brought up by an-uride, Thaddeus Bobrowski;'educate(: 
hiniself by wide reading, in Polish and French; went to . Marseille tt 
become a sailor. 1S74; after some experience of smuggUug, joined at 
English fireighter, the Mavis, in which'he first visited England, 1878; a: 
a British sailor in various ships travelled -widely in' thelndian Ocean 'ant 
elsewhere, rising to the rank of Captain; naturalized British.’.iSSfii thi 
same year began Almayer’s Folly which was cornplctcd in; 1894, put 
listed 189s; favourable reviews and - encouragement fforii" Edwarc 
Garnett made him decide to leave' the sea to write, especially, as id 
health was failing; married Jessie George (1896) and setded, Lon- 
don; The Nigger of the Narcissus, 1897; Lord Jim, 1900; collaborated witl 
Ford Madox Ford (q.v.) on The Inheritors (1901) and 903): 

The Mirror of the Sea, 1906; Tlie Seaet Agent, 1907; C/ianrc (1913) wor 
him wide popularity: other works include The Shadow-line' 

The Arrow of Gold (1919), and The Rescue (1926); '.'Some Remimscehce: 
(1912) is autobiographical. ■ V, 

Life by J. Baines (London, 1959) 

Collected IKortf (34 vots., London, 194<5-58) . ■ ' 

Lord Jim and Under IVestcm Eyes in Penguin (2 vols.) 

The Nigger of the Narcissus, Youth, The Secret Sharer, and Freya of the Seoct 
Iflfs; and KiV/ory in w.c. (2 vok.) . 

Lord Jim; Nostromo-, The Nigger of the Narcissus, typheon,andTheShadeie 
Line in E.L. (3 vols.) - 

Letters in G. ]. htshty's Life and Letters (London, tgzi) ’ 

Sec G. Bantock, ‘The Two Moralities of Joseph Conrad’ in' Essay's ir, 
Criticism (London, 1953) ' 

M C. Bradbrook, Bighnd's Polish Genius (London, r94r) ; • ' 

J. D. Gordon, Joseph Conrad: the Making of a Novelist (New ‘Vorfc, 
i94t) ■ ' 

A. J. Guerard, Conrad the Novelist (London, 1959) ' , X 

D. Hewitt, Conrad; a Reassessmettt (London, 1952) , ■ ‘i , • ' . 

Henry James, Notes OH Noorlists (London, 1914) ■ 

F. R. Leavis, in The Great Tradition (London,’ 1949) ' , ' ; , :• 

F. R. Leavis, ‘Joseph Conrad’ in Sewanee Revieiv (New 'York, 1958) 
Gustav Morf, The Polish Heritage of Joseph Conrad (London', 1930) 

I. Watt, 'Contad Criticism and The Nigger of the Narcissuslin Nhie- 

leeiilh Century Fiction (New York, i(>5g) '• 

M. ^bcl. Craft and Character in Fiction (London, 2957) 
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CORNFORD, FRANCIS MACDONALD (1874-1943): Scholar; b. East- 
bourne; educated at St Paul’s Scliool and Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Lecturer in Classics at Cambridge from 1902; Professor of Ancient 
Philosophy at Cambridge from 1931: married Franccs-Crofts, 1909; 
works include Microcosiiw^<;raphic: Acndmka (190S), From <0 

Philosophy (1912), The Origin of Attic Comedy (1914). Floto's Theory^ 0/ 
Knowledge (1935), Phto's Cosmology (i 937 ). “d Pacmenuks 

(1939)- 

COWARD, NOEL PIERCE (b. 1899): Actor and dramatist; b. Tedding 
ton; educated at the Chapel Ro^ School, Clapham, and the Italia 
Conti Academy; after a period of acting, began to write plays; The 
Vortex (1923) established his reputation; this was followed by several 
comedies, including Fallen Angels (1925). Ees)* Virtue (1926), and Private 
Lives (1930); revues and operettas of this period include On with the 
Dance (1925) and Bitter Sweet (1929); later plays include Blithe Spirit 
(1941), This Happy Breed (1943), Relatwe Faliies (1951), and Nude with 
'Violin (1956); he has also written two volumes of autobiography, 
Present Indicative (1937) and Future Indefinite {1954). 

DE LA MARE, WALTER (1873-1956); Roet; b. Charlton, Kent, rc-- 
lated through his mother to- Robert Browning; educated at St Paul’s 
Cathedra] Choir School; clerk in the ofnees of the Anglo-American 
Oil Company, 1890-190S; Songs of Childhood^ 1902; HetW)' Brockat, 
1904; Poems, 1906; granted a Chdl List pension, 190S, to enable him to 
devote his time to writing; later works include The Return (191c'', 
The Listeners and Other Poems {1912), Memoirs of a Midget {1922). and 
several volumes of poetry, some for children; made Companion of 
Honour, 1948; awarded Order of Merit, 1953. 

Collected Poems (London, 1942) 

Collected Rhymes and Verses (London, 1944) 

Collected Stories for Children (London, 1947) 

Stories, Essay’s, and Poems ed. M. M. Borman (s-i., ipjiv 
Selected Writings ed. Kenneth Hopkins (London. 10 <6 
See J. Atkins, Walter de la Mare (London, 19a" 

H.C.DuiEn, PPbker lie h AHre; j Snav' .y -n .e,-r — lonirn 
Kenneth Hopkins, Walter de la Man Lcnicn : 

F. R. Leavis, in New Bearings in Eng nA nr- ra. Irno" ; 

R. L. Megroz, Walter de la Mare Icnarn. ; in; 

Forrest Reid, Walter de la Mare a Cnnaad Sn.a I.:nn.:n. ; m ; 

W. 'Walsh, in The Use of Imagination 'Leeds ^ ; 


DOUGLAS, GEORGE NOR.MAN {zS6S-igSzi: N'cTefc: 
on Deesido; brought up in Austria where hb A-"' - 
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mills; educated at Uppingham and Karlsruhe; -worked for-the diplo^ 
matic service in St Petersburg, i8p4-d; then travelled extensively m 
Italy and elsewhere before settling in Capri; his- fet travel books 
attracted little attention; South Whtd (itjiy) established his reputetioh; 
later novels are They Went (1920), Alone (1921), and Together (1923); 
Looking Back (1933) and Late Harvest {1946) are autobiographic^. ■ ^ 

ES-IOT, THOMAS STEARNS (b. iS88): Poet, critic, and dramanst; b; 
St Louis, Missouri; educated at Smith Academy,, Harvard, the Sof- 
bonne, and Merton College, Oxford; came to London 1915, became a 
teacher for a brief period, and later worked in Lloyds Bank; ‘The Love 
Song of Al&ed J. Prufrock’ appeared; in Poetry in X91S’. married 
Vi-vienne Haigh Wood, 1915; Prufrock and Other Ohservations, i^v]\ 
assistanteditorof The Egoist, the Imagist periodical, 1917-19; The IKerte 
Laud (1922) attracted great attention; that year Eliot established hh 
own periodical, the Criterion (1922-1939); entered Church of England, 
1927; Ash Wednesday, 1930; became Professor of Poetry at Hai^ard, 
1932; first complete play Murder in the Cef/icdra/, Canterbury Festival 
1935; Four Quartets, 1935-1942; later plays are Family Retmion (1939). 
The Cocktail Party (1950), The Conjidentiat Clerk {1954). and tlse Eldet 
Statesman (1958); critical work includes The Samd Wood (1920), Tl\t 
Uses of Poetry (1933), and On Poetry and Poets (1957); be also wtqtcfot 
children Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats, 1939 awarded Order 
of Merit and Nobel Prize for Literature, 1948; fc-marxied, 1959, ’ 

Cellfrtcd PoeHU, 19C9-193J (London, 1936) 

Four Quartets (London, 1943) ' 

Sdertcd Esjjyj (London, 1932; rev. ed. 1951) 

SeJsrtcd Projf cd. John Hayward (Penguin, 1953) . ' - 

See A. Alvarez, ‘Eliot and Yeats’ in The Shaping Spirit (London, 195^ > 

C. Brooks, Modem Poetry and the Tradition (London, 1948) ■ • . ; 

Vincent Buckley, Poetry and Morality (London, 1959) ■ 

Helen Gardner, The Art of T. S. Eliot (London,' 1949) ' 

E, J, H. Greene, T. S. Eliot et la France (Paris, 1951) . ' 

D. W. Harding, review of Poems, 1909-55 m.Scn(lmy, v (19315) 

F. R. Leavis, in Education and the University (London; 1943) 

F. R. Leavis, New Bearings in English Poetry (rev. ed., liindon, 1950) 
F. R. Leavis, ‘T. S. Eliot’s Stature as a Critic’ in' Commentary XXl’’! 

(New York, 195S) ■ ' 

F. O. Matthiessen, TJie Achievement of T. S. Eliot (rev. ed. by C. L, 
Barber, London, 1958) ' 

Grover Smith, T, S. Eliot’s Poetry and Playst a Study hi Sources ant 
Meaning (rev. ed., Chicago, 194Q 
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L..Unger (ed.), T. S. Eliot: a Sekaed Critique (New York; 1948) 

George Williamson, A Reader’s Guide (0 T. S.^h'ol (London, I9SS) 
Edmund Wilson, in Aarel’s Cosfle (New York, 1931) 

ELLIS, HENRY HAVELOCK (i8S9-i939): Psychologisf, b. Croydon, , 
son of a sailor; as a boy made several long voy^es with his father; 
lived in Australia, 187S-9; returning to England,' stu<Eed meiEcine 
at St Thomas’s Hospital; married Edith Lees, 1891; was also a close 
friend of Olive Schreiner, the novelist; Man and Women, 1894; Studies 
in the Psychology of Sex, 6 vols., 1897-1910; The Erotic Rights of Women, 
J918; he also wrote several essays on art and edited the Mermaid 
dramatists; My Life, his autobiography, appeared posthumously. 

Life by A. Calder Manhall (London, 1959) . 

J. S. Collis, An Artist of Life (London, 1959) 

EMPSON, WILLIAM (b. 1906): Poet and critic; b. Howden, Yorks; 
educated at Winchester and Magdalene CoUeige, Cambridge; Professor .. 
of English Literature at Tokyo, I93I-4. ^nd at Peking,' 1937-9; 
Chinese editor for the B.B.C., 1941-6; Professor of English Literature - ' 
at Sheffield from 1953 ; works include Seven Types of Ambiguity (1930), 
Some Versions of Pastoral (1935), and The Structure of Complex Words 
(1951); and Aso'Collected Poems (1955). 

FLECKER, JAMES ELROY (1884-1915): Poet and dramatist; b. London, 
son of a clergyman; educated at Uppingham and Trinity College, 
Oxford, and later studied oriental languages at Caius College, Cam- 
bridge; entered the Consular Service, 1908: first volume of poetry 
The Bridge of Fire, 1908; sent to Constantinople, where he met and mar- 
ried a Greek girl, Helle Skiadarissi, 1910; vice-consul at Beirut, 1911- 
13; forced to retire by tuberculosis, he went to Switzerland, where he 
continued to write poetry; The Golden Journey to Samarkand, 1913; I 
The Old Ships, 1915 ; died at Davos; his two plays Hassan and Don Juan 
were not published until 1922 and 1925; Hassan was first produced in 
London in 1923. 

FORD, FORD MADOX - Ford Hermann Hueffer - (1873-1939): Nove- 
list; b. Merton, Surrey, son of the music critic of The Times, grandson 
of Ford Madox Brown, and nephew by marriage of William Rossetti; 
educated at a private school in Folkestone and at University College 
School, London; received into the Roman Catholic Church, 1891; 
mamed Elsie Martindale, 1894; Poems for Pictures, 1897; collaborated 
with Joseph Conrad (q.v.) on The Inheritors (igoi) and Romance (1903); 
founded and edited the English Review, 1908-9; served in a Welsh 
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. jRcgiinent during the First World Wat; J/ic Good Sofiicr, 1915;’ moved, 
to Paris, 1922, where his friends Ezra Pound and James Joyce (gq.v.) 
were then living; edited Tzmsatlatnic Review,' i9Z'}~A'i'S<mic do Nat,^ 
1924; No More Parades, 1925; A Man could Stand Up,' 1926; flie'-Last 
Post, T928; these novels were much better rcKived in the United States 
than in England, and from 1926 until his death Ford hved partly in 
America and partly in France; It was the Nightingale (1933) and Mem- 
ories and Critidsnu (1938) are to some extent autobiographical; died at 
Deauville. ■ 

Life by Douglas Goldring, The Last Pre-Raphaelite (London, 1948} . ' ’ 

FORSTER, EDWARD MORGAN (b. 1879): Novelist; b. London; edu- 
cated at Tonbridge and King’s College, Cambridge, of tvliich’.he \vm 
later made Fellow; lived for some time in Italy; first-novel. Where 
Angels Fear to Tread, 1905; The Longest Journey, 1907; ARodmU’itha 
View, 1908; Howards End, 1910; visited India and was at Alexandria 
during the First World War; Alexandria, a History and cc'Guide, 1922; 

1 A Passage to India (1924) won the Fcanina Vic Heureuse and Tait Black 

! Memorial prizes; Aspects of the Novel (1927) reprinted his Clark lectiucs 
at Cambridge; lus biography of his friend Lowes Dickinson appeared 
in 1934; other vcoiks are collections of essays, Abeti^er JFisTvest (2936), 
Two Cheers for Democracy (1951), Collected Short Stories {1948), and 
biographies; made Companion of Honour, 1953. > • . - ' 

A Passage to India in E.t. (1 voi.) ' ' 

Novels, standard edition (London) ' ' • 

Haii'ardf End, A Passage to India, A Room with a View, and Collected Short- 
Stories in Penguin {4 vols.) , ' - 

See Peter Burra. Introduction to A Passage to India (E-ia, 194S) ; - . ■ 

L. E. Holt, ‘E. M. Forster and Samuel Butler’ In P.M.L.Ai ikt 
(September, 1946) . , ' - ‘ ■ ' 

]. K. Johnstone in The Bioomsittr)' Group (LondDn,T954) ■ ■ 
F. R, Lcaris, in T 7 je ConifflOM Pfimiif (London, 1952) ' 

Rose Macaulay. TJif Writings of E, At Forster (London, 193 S) • ‘ ' 
}ames MeCoakey, The Novels of Forster dthaa, N.Y., igsTi ■ 

Lionel Trilling, E. M. Forster (Norfolk, Conn., 1943; London, 

' 19+4) 

Rex Warner, E. Af. Fsrs/rr (b.cj>„ 1950) ’ . , • i 

FRAZER, JAMES GEORGE (1854-1941): Anthropologist; b. Glasgow,- 
son of a minister; educated at Helensburgh, Glasgow University, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge; read law and was called to the Bar, 1S79; 
The Golden Bough appeared ui twelve volumes between 1890 and 2915; 
knighted, 1914; F.R.S,, 1920; awarded Order of Merit; 1925; other 
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the Second World War; Kingjestis, 1946: The White' Goddess, i94Zi ' 
there are several collections of poetry; critiad work includes A Survey ■ ' 
of Modernist Poetry (with Laura Riding, 1927),, Tbf Common. Asphodel . 
(1949), and The Crowning Privilege (195 5): he has also annotated a col- 
lection of Greek myths; among his translations is a modern version of 
The Golden Ass; elected Professor of Poetry at Oxford, ipfii. - - . ^ 

GREENE, HENRY GRAHAM (b. 1904): Novelist and dramatist; b;- 
Berkhamstead, son of a schoolmaster; educated loc^y and at BalHol 
College, Oxford; sub-editor on The Times, 1926-30; married Vivienne 
Dayrell Browning, 1927; converted to Roman Catholicism; fint 
novel The Man Within, 1929; Stmnboul Train, 1932: A Gun for Sale, - , 
1936; Brighton Rock, 1938; The Power and the Glory, 1940: literary .edi- ; 
tor of the Spectator, 1940; worked in the Foreign Office during the 
Second World War; later novels include The.Hcart of the Matter (1948) 
and Hie End of the Affair (19S1); first play .The Living Room produced , 
in London, 1953: second, T?)c PoKin^SW, 1957. ' , ' , 

See K. Allott and M. Farris, The Art of Graham Greene (London,' 19J1) 

F. N. Lees in Scrutiny, xix (1953) ' ' 

J. Madaule, Gra/itim Greene (Paris, 1949) . , • , 

M. B. Mesnet, Graham Greene and the Heart of the MeHer, (London,' , 

1954) •, 

GREGORY, isAEELEA AUGUSTA (i8S2-i932): Dramatist; b. Rox-.' 
burghe, Co. Galway; daughter of Dudley Persse; married SirWilHairi 
Gregory, 1881 - he died in 1892; met Yeats (q.v.), 1898; with him foun- 
ded the Abbey Theatre, 1899, and acted as its manager; plays include , 
Spreading the News (1904), The Rising of she Moon (1907), and The Story 
broughtbyBrigit {1924). . ■ . , 

GRIERSON, HERBERTjOHNCUFEORD(i86fr-i96o):CriticandschbIaf; 
b. Lenvick; educated at King’s College, Aberdeen, and Christ Church, 
Oxford; Professor ofEnglish at Aberdeen, 1894-1915, and at Edinburgh 
( 1915-36; critical works include Metaphysical Poets (1921), -Lyrical 
Poetry from Blake to Hardy (1928), Tire Seventeenth Centniy (1929), Life ' 
of Scott (1938): he also edited the letters of Sir Walter Scott and the 
poetry of Donne; knighted, 1936; Lord Rector of Edinburgh Univer- ; 
sity, 1936-9. - . 

/ HARDY, THOMAS (1840-1928): Poet and novelist; b. Dorset, son of a 
builder; educated at Dorchester Grammar School; trained as ah archi- 
tect and •won R.I.B.A. medal and Architectural Association prire, 
1863; began writing poetry about 1865; first novel Desperate Remedies, ■ 
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James iJie pragmatist; irregular schooling in Europe’ and America; 
entered Harvard Law School, 1862; in 1864 began contributing articles 
and stories to American reviews; revisited Europe, 1869; in 1875 met 
Turgenev, Flaubert, and other novelists in Paris; settled in London, 1876 
(Roderick Hudson, 1876, Tlw Europeans, iByi, Daisy Miller, iSyg, Wash- 
ington Square and The Portrait of a Lady, 1881); disappointed at reception 
of The Bostonians and The Princess Casainassima, 1886; 1890-5 turned 
to writing of plays; after failure of Cuy Domville (1895) went back to 
fiction writing; What Maisie Kttew, 1897; 1897 moved to Lamb House, 
Rye; The Awkward Age, 1899: The Wings of the Dove, 1902; The Am- 
bassadors, 1903; The Golden Bowl, 1904; visited America, 1904; The 
American Scene, 1907; 1907-9 wrote Prefaces for New York Edition; 
1910 death of William James; 1913-17 autobiographical writings; 1914 
war suspended The Ivory Tower; 1915 he became British subject; 
awarded Order of Merit, 1916; died in London. 

Life by Leon Edcl, The Untried Years; 1S4J-1S70 (London, 1953) ; Robert 
C. Le Clair, Henry James: 1843-1870 (New ’York, 1955) 

Novels and Stories (35 vols., London, 1921-31) 

Complete Plays, ed. Leon Edel (London, 1949) 

Letters, cd. P. Lubbock (2 vols., London, 1920); Selected Letters, ed. Leon 
. Edel (London, I95<S) ' 

Notebooks, cd. F. O. Matthiessen and Kenneth B. Murdock (New York, 

1947) 

French Poets and Novelists (London, 1878); Hawthorne (London, 1879); 
Partial Portraits (London, t888); Nates on Novelists (London, 1914); The 
Art of the Novel ed. R. P. Blackmur (New York, 1934): Li/crur}’ Reviews 
and Essays (New York, 1957); The House of Fiction ed. Leon Edcl 
(London, 1957) 

See Quentin Anderson, The American Henry James (London. 1958) 

G. H. Bantock, ‘Morals and Civilisation in Henry James’ in The 
Cambridge Journal, vu (1953) 

Marins Bewley, in The Complex Fate (London, 1952) 

Marius Bewley, in The Eccentric Design (London, 1959) 

Richard Chase, in The American Novel and its Tradition (London, 1958) 
F. W. Dupee, Henry James (London, 1951) 

F. W. Dupee (ed.). The Question of Henry James. A collection of 
Critical Essays (London, 1947) 

Arnold Kettle, in Introduction to the English Navel, vol. n (London, 
I9S3) 

L. C. Knights, in Explorations (London, l95t) 

Dorothea Krook, ‘The Wings of the Dove’ and ‘The Golden Bowl’ 
in The Cambridge Journal, vu (i954) 

F. R. Leavis, ‘The Europeans’ in ScriKitiy, xv (1948) 

F. R. Leavis, in T/ie Great Tradition (London, 1948) 
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F. O.Matthiessen.HeijryJaniii: T/« AifljorP/jaje (Oxford, 1916)’ - ■ 

Ezra Pound, in ii'crary £ssayi (London, 1954) 

Lionel Trilling, in The Libera} Iiiia^itiaiion (London, 1951) ■ , . 

Lionel Trilling, in Tiie Opposing Scl/(Londpn,T955) '■ 

Edmund Wilson, in Tlte Triple T7!i>ifcerVpU3nd6n,- 1952) , ' ' 

Yvor Winters, in A/oiileV ,CH«e (Norfolk, Conn,, 1938) 

JOYCE, JAMES AUGUSTINE Ai.OYSius (i882-i94i):. Novelist and 
poet; b. Dublin ; educated at Belvedere CoUcge.and University College, 
Dublin; later studied literature in Paris; married Nora Baniacle,-i904, 
and taught languages on the Continent, mainly in Switzerland; fcr. 
volume of poetry Chamber Music, 1907; Dubliners, a collection of short ■ 
stories, 1914; Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, X0i6; Rxiks, a play, 
1918; became widely inavm after the publication of t/lysses, published ' 
in Paris in 1922, but not printed in England until 1936; from 1922 to \ 
1939 Joyce worked on Finnegans Wake, parts of which were pufalishedas 
completed; during the Second World War.lived in Switterlaind; died 
in Zurich. ■ - '. i'. . i ‘' V; . 

Life by Richard EUmann (New York, 1959) - 

liitroJiiditgJoyee: a Selection 0/ Prose cd.T. S.Bliot (London, 1^42) 

The Essenlial Joyce cd. Hzay Levin (London, 194S) ' , ' , 

Letters ed. Stuart Gilbert (London, 1957) ' , , 

• - oee'F. Budgcn,/<Jt«es Joyce and the Making- f Ulysses (London, 1934) ■ ■' ■ 
Campbell and Robinson, A Slceleton Key to Finnegans W<dte (London, ■. 

1947) ■■■• . ' ' 

Stuart Gilbert, James Joyce's Ulysses: a Study (rev. ed., London, 1932) 
Givens (ed.), James Joyce: Tivo Decades of Criticism (New York, 1948), 
S. Joyce, My Brot/icr’s Keeper (London, I9 s8)' 

Hugh Kenner, Dublin’s Joyce (London, 195(5) , '■■■]’ 

Harry Levin, James Joyce; a Critical Introduction (Conn., 1941) , - 
M. Magalaner and R. M. Kain, Joyce: the Man, the Work, ihe'Reputs- . ■' 
tfott (New York, 193d) ! ' • . 

KAVANAGH, PATStcK (b. 1905): Irish poet and literary columnist; ■- 
b. Co. Monaghan, son of a cobbler; self educated; early autobiography: 
The Creen Fool, 1938; A Soul for Sale, poems, 1947; Tarry Flyiini 2 
" 1949; now lecturer in Poetry at the National University of 

,r ,;ES, JOHN MAYNAKD, 1st BARON KEYNES (1883-1946): Econo^ 
b. Cambridge, son of the Registrar of the University; educated at , 
-Eton and King s College, Cambridge, of which he was later Fellow; 
r edited the Economic Journal, 1911-44; during the First World War 
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wojed m the Treasu^,; Ue Economic Consequences of the Peace loro- 

Mowy 1930; The Gmeral Theory of Employment, Interest anTULmy 
1936, Director of the Bank of England, 1940-. created first Baron 
Keynes, 1942. 


Life by R. F. Harrod (London, 1951) 

See E. A. G. Robinson, Joftn Maynard Keynes (Cambridge, 1947) 


KOESTTER, ARTHUR (b. 1905): Novelist; b. Budapest; educated at the v/ 
Technische Hochschule and University of Vienna; became a journalist, 
1926, and as a foreign correspondent lived in France, Russia, and the 
Middle East; working for the Nciks Chronicle during the Spanish Civil 
War, he was imprisoned by General Franco; settled in England, 1940 
serving with the British Army in the Second World War; novels 
include Darkness at Noon (1940, translated from German), Arrival and 
Departure (1943), Thieves in the Night (1946), and The Age of Longing 
(1951); Scum of the Earth {1941) and Arrow in the Blue (1952) are auto- 
biographical. 


tAWRENCE, DAVID HERBERT (188S-1930): Novelist and poet; b.-^ 
Eastwood, Notts, son of a coal-miner; educated at the High School and 
University College, Nottingham; taught at an elementary school in 
Croydon until the publication of his first book The IVhite Peacock 
(1911); eloped to Italy with Frieda, wife of Professor Ernest Weeklcy, ' 
1912; Sons and Lovers, 1913', married Frieda after her divorce, 1914; 
The Rainbow (1915) suppressed as obscene; returned to laly after liv- 
ing in England during the First World War; UeDrsl Cirl and mrnen 
in Love 1920: visited Australia, 1922; Kangaroo, 1923; went to New 
-Mexico where he wrote The Plumed Serpent, 1926; Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover (1928) banned in England until i960; died of tuberculosis m 

Vence, near Nice. 


I ife bv his wife Not I. but the mad^esv York. 1934 ) ! H. T. Moore. 77«f 
J«/i«<H«rl(London),i9iJ:-Edward^ 
c/e Biography (3 vois.. Madison. Wm. lW-S) 
mrks, uniform ed. (33 vols., London, t93<S^) 

Complete Poems (} IV/iite in sa. (<2 voh.) 

Selected Bsays, Slones and Po ets, 

Complete Noveb in Penguin (ii voB.; 

Phoenix', (London, 1936) 

'Selected Essays, ed. R. Aldington (Pen, 

$29 
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SckMii Literary Crilicisiit ed. A. Beal (tbndon.l^ss) 

•' Letters to Bertrand Russell ed. H. T. Moore (New York, 1948)' , 
inters ed. A. Huxley (London, 1932) 

Scfec(£<^I^«e"ed. R. Aldington (Penguin, 1950) - • , 

See A- Arnold, D. H. Laioratce and America (London, 1958) • , 

C. R- Carswell, The Savage Pilgrimage (London, 1932) , ■ , ' 

E, T., D. H. Lawrence, A Personal Record (London, 193d) 

T- S. Eliot, in (London, 1934) •; 

F, R, Leavis, D. H. Lawrence: Novelist (London; 1955) : 

M- Spilka, Tlte Love Ethic of D. H. Lawrence (Indiana, 1956; London, 
1958) ' , , . . , 

XV- Tiverton, D. H. Lawrence and Human Existence (London, 1951) , 

LEAVIS, frank RAYMOND (b. iSps): Critic and teacher; ,b. Cam- 
bridge; educated at the Perse School and Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge; ALass Civilisation and Minority Culture, 1930; New Bearings in 
English Poetry, 1932; editor of Scrutiny from 1933 till its demise in 1953; 
Fellow of Downing College, 1935; part-time lecturer in English at . 
Cambridge. 1936; eventually, after Second World War, appointed , 
full-time lecturer and finally Reader; later works include The Great 
Tradition (1948), The Common Pursuit (1952), and D. H. Lawrence, 
Novelist {i 9 S$)‘ 

LEWIS, CECIL DAY (b. 1904): Poet and detective story writer; b,’.. 
Ballintogher, Ireland, son of a clergyman; educated at Sherborne and 
Wadham College, Oxford; taught at various schools, 1927-3S; but 
then decided to devote his time to writing; first volume of poetry 
Beechen Vigil, 1925; married Constance King, 1928; A Hope for Poetry, 
1934; Collected Poems ipap-yj, 1935; Overtures to Death, 1938; editor of 
books and pamphlets at the Ministry of Information during . the 
Second World War; The Poetic Image, 1947; divorced, 1951, and mar- , 
tied Jill Balcon; Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 1951-6. 

LEWIS, PERCY WYNDHAM (1884-1957): Novelist and painter;. b, ■ 
Maine, of English parents; educated at Rugby and the Slade School of 
Art; joint editor with Ezra Pound (q.v.) of Blast, the ‘Review of the 
Great Viirtex’, 1914-15; served in an artillery regiment during the 
-.World War; Tarr, a novel, 1918; editor of Tyro, a. painting and 
review, 1921-2; Time and Western Man, 1927; editor of 
^ ’ Bteiny, a literary review, 1927-9; The Childermass, 1928; The 
ipes of God, 1930; Men without Art. 1934; Rotting Hill, 1951; The Writer , 

, ,and the Absolute, 1952; The Red Priest, 1956; Blasting and Bombardieting ■ 
(1937) and Rude Assignment (1950) are autobiographical. 
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Sec Geofftey Grigson, A Study of Wyttddtam Lewis (London, 1951) 

- Charles Handley-Read, TTte Art oflVyndluun Lewis (London, 1951) ' 
Hugh Kenner, Wyndham Letvis (London, 1954) 

E. W. F. Tomlin, IVyndham Lewis (b.c.p., 1955) 

Geof&ey Wagner, Portrait of the Arist as Enemy (London, 1957) 

MACDIAHMID, HUGH - Christopher Murray Grieve - (b. 1892): Poet 
and critic; b. Langholm, Dumfries; educated at Edinburgh University; 
supported Scottish Nationalism, andhelped found the Scottish Nationa- 
list party; -writes poetry mainly in Lowland Scots (Lallans); published 
volumes of poetry include Sangschaw (1925), Penny Wheep (1926), 
First and Second Hymn to Lenin (1932, 193 s); critical works include 
Contemporary Scottish Studies (1924) and At the Sign of the Thistle 
( 1934 )- 

MACNEICE, LOUIS (b. 1907) : Poet and radio feature writer; b. Belfast, 
son of a clergyman; educated at Marlborough and Merton College, 
Oxford; first volume of poetry Blind Fireworks, 1929; Lecturer in 
Classics at Birmingham, 1930-6; Lecturer in Greek at Bedford Col- 
lege, London, 1936-40; visited Iceland -with W. H, Auden (q.v.) 
and subsequently -wrote vrith him Letters from Iceland, 1937; feature 
writer and producer for the B.B.C., 1941-9; Director of the British 
Institute in Athens, 1950; mote recent works include Tlte Poetry of 
W. B. Yeats (1941), Springboard (1944), The Dark Tower and Other 
Radio Scripts (1947), Ten Burnt Offerings (1952), and Autumn Sequel 
(1954)1 he has also translated Goethe’s Faust (1951). 

MANSFIELD, KATHEHiNE - Kathleen Mansficld Beauchamp - (1S88- 
1923): Short story -writer; b. Wellington, New Zealand, daughter of 
a banker; educated at Queen’s College School, London; planned a 
musical career, but married George Bowden, 1909; met John Middle- 
ton Murry (q.v.), 1911, whom she married after obtaining a divorce 
from her first husband in 1913*, ill health forced her to travel much in 
France and Germany; first collection of short stories In a German Pension 
1911; Bliss {1920) established her reputation; subsequent colleaions 
were published imder the titles The Garden Party (1922) and The Dove’s 
Nest (1923); after her death, Murry edited and published her poetry, 
journals, and letters. 

MASEFIELD, JOHN EDWARD (b. 1878); Poct Laureate; b. Ledbury, 
son of a solicitor; educated at King’s School, Warv/ick; joined the 
merchant na-vy, 1893, and saUed round Cape Horn in a wind-jammer; 
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the following year illness compelled him to abandon, the' sea and he 
lived in New York until 1S97; returning to London, he Began a 
journalistic career; volumes of poetry and short stories appe^ed from 
1903 to 1913 ; two plays of this period are The Tragedy oj Nan (1909) and , 
Poiiipey the Great (1910); Reynard the Fox, 1919; Collected Foetus, 1923; 
succeeded Bridges as Poet Laureate, 1930; aw>arded Order of Merit, 
193s; he has also written novels, among them Sard Lfcrfeer{l9a4), Odcaa 
(1926), and The Bird of Daunting {1933);. So long to Learn (1952) is auto- 
biographical. 

MAUGHAM, wixtiAM SOMERSET (b. 1874): Novelist, dramatist, and 
short story writer; b. Paris, son of an English solidcor, and brought up 
in Kent; educated at King’s School, Canterbury, and Heidelbeig 
University, subsequently studying medicine at St Thomas’s; works in- 
clude Of Human Bandage (191S), The Moon and Sixpence (1919), Cakes 
and Ale (1930). and The Razor’s Edge (1944); he has lived at Cap Ferrat 
since 1930. 

MOORE, GEORGE EDWARD (1873-1958): Philosopher; b. Hastii^s.son 
of a doctor, and brother of the poet, Sturge Moore; educated at Dul- 
■wich and Trinity College, Cambridge; Lecturer in Moral Sdenccs at 
Cambridge, 1911-25; married Dorothy Ely, 1916; editor o£ Mind 
from 1931; Professor of Philosophy at Cambridge from 192s; works 
include Prindpia Ethica (1903), Ethics (1912), and Philosophical Studits 
(1922). 

See P. A. Schilpp, The Philosophy of Moore (E-ranston, HL, 1942) ' 

MUIR, EDWIN (1887-1959): Poet, critic, and novelist; b. in the Ork- 
neys, son of a farmer; educated at the Kirkwall Burgh School; femily 
moved to Glasgow, 1901; Muir started work as a derk; married WUla 
Andenon, 1919, moved to London and joined the staff of New Age’, 
travelled widely in Europe from 1921; First Poems, 1925; Chorus of tlx 
Newly Dead, 1926; first novel. The Marionettes, 1927; The Structure 
of the Novel, 1928; during the thirties he and his svife translated Kafka; 
3ter novels are The Tiree Brothers (1931) and Poor Tom (1932): critical 
ork includes TJie Present Age, from 1914 (1939) and Essays on Literature 
^fdety (1949); taught for the British Council, 1943-30, was after- 
ards ivarden of Newbattle Abbey College and later Visiting Professor 
j, of Poet^ at Harvard; The Story and the Fable (1940) is the Erse part of an 
autobiography completed in 1954. 

CoUccttd Poems 1921-1951 ed. J. C. Hail (Undon, 1952) ’ 
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Abbey Theatre, jgzjiJimo and the Paycock (1924) estafahshed his rcpi 
ration-, married Eileen Reynolds, 1927; move 4 to London, where T, 
Silver Tassie was first produced in 1929; later plays include WiiSmi t 
Gates (1934), Purple Dust (1940), Red Rases for Me (1942), and T, 
Bishop’s BotiJire(l955y, has written an autobiography in several yolum? 

ORWEtL, GBOHCE - Eiic Blair - (1903-50): Journalist, critic, at 
novelist; b. Bengal, India; educated at Eton; served with the Indi; 
Imperial Police in. Burma, 1922-7; returned to Europe and made 
living teaching and working in a shop; Down and Out inRaris and las, 
don, 1933; Burmese Days, 1934; Keep the Aspidistra Flying, 1936; T, 
Road to Wigan Pier, 1937: fought for the Republicans-.in the Spani 
Civil NSIar; during the Second V/orld War worked for the B.B.C 
Inside the l^tale, 1940; Animal Farm, 1945; became seriously ill, 194 
! and finished Nineteen Eighty Four ( 1949 ) shortly before his dpth. 

Selected Essays, Animal Farm, and in Penguin (3 vols.) 

Selecrions &om unpublished journal in special Orwell number of IVoi 
Review (June 1930) . ' , 

See Laurence Brander, George Orwell (London, 1954) 

Christopher Hollis, A Study of George Orwell (London, 1956) 

Tom Hopkinson, George Orwell (London, 1953) 

W. Lewis, The Writer and the Absolute (London, 1952) ' - 

OWEN, WILFRED (1893-1918): Poet;,b. Oswestry; Shropshire; e^c 
ted at Birkenhead Institute and London University; lived in France as 
tutor, 1913-15; while serving in the First World War fell ill and w 
sent to Craiglockhart War Hospital, 1917; another patient, Siegfiit 
Sassoon (q.v.) encouraged him to write poetry; sent back to France, 1 
- was awarded the M.C. but was killed a week before the armistice; on 
four poems were published in his lifedme, in periodicals; Sassoc 
collected and published them in 1920. 

Sec E. Blunden. IPiir Poets 1914-1915 (B.C.P., 195S) 

; V. de S. Pinto, Crisis in English Poetry tSSo-igfO (London, 1951) . 

D. S. R. Welland, Wilfred Owen: A Critical Study (London, 19&) 

UND,EZRALOOMis (b. 1885): Poet; b. Hailey, Idaho; educated 
ton College and Pennsylvania University; travelled in Eufop 
^7; lived in London, 1908-20; married Dorothy Shakspear, and b 
.^carne fiiendly with T. S. Eliot, James Joyce, and Wyndham Lew 
■y (qq-v.); Personae (1909) and Ripostes (1912) established him as one of ti 
leaders of the Ima^t movement; edited Little Review 1917-19; Qit 
Pauper Ainavi, 1919, Hugh Selwyn Mauberley, 1920; lived in Pari 
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1920-4, then moved to Rapallo where he lived until 1945 i during this 
period the Cantos appeared; returned to America, 1946, and was tried 
for treason because of his Fascist broadcasts durhig tlie Second World 
Wat; acquitted as being of unsound mind, he was confined to a mental 
hospital until 1958, when he returned to Italy. 

Selected Poems (Norfolk, Corm., 1949) 

Selected Literary Essays ed. T. S. Eliot (Norfolk, Conn., 1954) 

Letters ed. T. S. Eliot (Norfolk, Conn., 1954) 

See Alice S. Amdur, The Poetry of Ezra Pound (Cambridge, 1936) 

T. S. Eliot, Ezra Pound: his Metric and his Poetry (New York, 1917) 
Hugh Kenner, The Poetry of Ezra Pound (Norfolk, Conn., 1951) 
Lewis Leary (ed.). Motive and Method in the Cantos of Ezra Pound (New 
York, 1954) 

Peter Russell (ed.). An Examination of Ezra Pound (Norfolk, Conn,, 
. 1950) 

H. H. Watts, Ezra Pound and the Cantos (Chicago, 1952) 

' POWYS, THEODORE FRANCIS (1875-19S3); Novelist; b. Shirley, 
Derbyshire, son of a clergyman and brother of John Cowper and 
Llewellyn; educated at Dorchester Grammar School; settled in Dor- 
set, 1905, and subsequently lived quietly there; novels include Mark 
Only {1924), Mr Tasker's Gods (1924), Mr Weston's Good Wine (1927), 
and Unclay (1931); also Fables (1929) and other volumes of short stories^ 

See W. I. Carr, ‘T. F. Powys’ in Delta, 19 (Cambridge, i960) 

H. Coombes, T. F, Powys (London, i960) 

W. Hunter, The Novels and Stories of T. F. Powys (Cambridge, 1930) 

/ 

* PRIESTLEY, JOHN BOYNTON (b. 1894): Novelist and dramatist; b. 
Bradford, son of a school teacher; served in the First World War and 
later studied at Trinity Hall, Cambridge; worked as a reviewer and 
critic, and pubhshed several volumes of criticism; great popular success 
with his third novel The Good Companions {1929) ; Dangerous Comer 
(1932) was his first play; other plays include Sen End (1935), Tune and 
■ th^Conways;(i93i), Johnson over Jordan {1939) Journey down a Rainbow 
(1955) is a study of Texas and Mexico, in collaboration with his third 
wife,Jacquetta Hawkes. . 

QUILlee-couch, ARTHUR THOMAS - ‘Q’ - (1863-1944); Novelist 
and scholar; b. Fowey, Cornwall; educated at Clifton and Trinity 
College, Oxford; lectured in Classics at O.xford, 18S6-7; first novel. 
Dead Man's Rock, 1887; Troy Town, 1888; editor of the Speaker, 

99, Hetty Wesley, 1903; Sir John Constantine, 1906', 
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appointed Professor of English Literature at Cambridge fiom 1912; 
On tlie Art of Writing, 1916; Studies in Literature, 1918-29;' On the Art 
of Reading, 1920; Charles Dickens and other Victoriaiu, 1925; elected. 
Mayor of Fowey, 1937; he also wrote several volumes of poetry and 
edited the Oxford Book of English Verse; Memories and Opinions {1944) 
is an unfinished autobiography. 

READ, HERBERT EDWARD (b. 1893): Poet and critic; b. Kirbymoor- 
side, son of a farmer; educated at Leeds University; Assistant Keeper 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 1923-31; Professor of Fine Art 
at Edinburgh, 1931-3; editor of the Burlington Magaztine, 1933-9;. 
volumes of poetry include Ncdted Warriors (1919), Mutations of die 
Phoenix {1923), The Did of a IVar {1933), and World within a War{i94.s); 
critical works include English Prose Style (1928), Form in Modern Poetry ■ 
(1933), The True Voice of Feeling (1953); kiu’ghted, 1953: The IiuwcetU ' 
Eye (1933) and Annab of Innocence and Experience (1940) are autobio- ' 
graphicaL 

RICHARDS, IVOR ARMSTRONG (b. 1893): Ctidc and scholar; b. 
Sandbach, Cheshire; educated at Clifton and Magdalene College, 
Cambridge; elected Fellow of Magdalene and lecturer in English at 
Cambridge, 1923-9; collaborated with C. K. Ogden and James 
Wood on The Foundations of Aesthetics (1922), and with Ogden on The 
Meaning of Meaning (1923); Principles of Literary Criticism, 1924.; Science 
and Poetry, 1926; married Dorothy Pilley, 1926; Practical Criticism, 
1929; visiting Professor at Peking, 1929, and at Harvard, 1931; Director 
of the Orthological Institute of China, 1936-8; The Philosophy of 
Rhetoric, 1936; Basic English and its Uses, 1943; Professor of fcglish 
at Harvard &om 1944. . - ■ 

RICHARDSON, DOROTHY MILLER (1873-1957): Novelist; b. Abing- 
don, Berks; worked as a teacher and later as a clerk before she married , 
Alan Odle, the artist; her novels, early examples of the ‘stream of 
onsciousness’ school, include Painted Roofs (1915), The Tunnel {1919), 
e Trap (1925). Oberland (1927), and Dimple Hill (1938) ; ail the novels 
ve the collective title Pilgrimage. 

^ROSENBERG, ISAAC (iSpo-igiS): Poet; b. Bristol; educated at an 
elementary school in London; apprenticed to an engraver; attended art. 
classes at Birkbeck College, London; entered the Slade School, ipii; 
went to South Africa, 1914; returned to enlist in the Army, 1915; 
killed in action. 
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Profession (1893), Arnts and the Man md Candida (1894), ^ou Never Can ■ 
TeJUiSgs); dz^adc critic o£ The Saturday Review, 1895-8; Borough' 
Councillor for St Paacras, 1897-1903 ; married Charlotte Payne Town-. ' 
shend, 1898; Tlte Devil's Disciple, Captain Brassbotuid’s Conversion, mi 
Caesar and Cleopatra published 1901; A/a» - mid Superinan, 1903; Tlie , 
Doctor's Dilemma, 1906; Atidrocks and the Lion, 1912; Pygmalion, 1913 ; , 
severely criticized Government policy in Commonseiise about the War, ■ 
1914; later plays include Back to Methuselah': {1921),' St Joan 
The Apple Cart {1929), and In Good King Charles's Golden Days (1939); . 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature, 1925; declined Order of Merit ■ 
and peerage from the first Labour Government; in his last years lived 
at Ayot St Lawrence in Herts; Sixteen Self Sketches (1949) is autobio- 
graphical. ■ . 

Life by Hesketh Pearson (London, 1942; with postscript, 1951); St John 
Etvine (London, I95d) . 

Complete Plays (London. 1931) 

Prefaces (London, 1934) . 

The Quintessence of Bernard Shaw cd. H, C. Duffin (rev. ed., London, 1939)- 
Fhrence Farr, Sluw and W. B. Yeats: Letters ed. C. Box (Dublin, 1941) 
Z,e«crj to E/toi Terry ed. C. St John (London, 1949) 

Correspondence betweets Shaw and Airs Patrick Campbell ed; A. Dent (Loa- . 
don, 1932) 

See Erie Bentley, Sliaiv; a Reconsideration (New York, J947) 

G. K. Chesterton, George Bertusrd Shaw (rev. ed;, London, 1935) 

A. Henderson, Shaw: Playboy and Prophet (New York, 1932) ■ 
William Irvine, The Universe of George Bernard S/wit'. (New York, 
t949) 

Holbrook Jackson, Shaiv (London, 1907) 

E. Strauss. Shaw: Art and Socialism ^ndon, 1942) 

W.J, Turner, ill Scnilmi'es, ed. E. Rideword (London, 1928) 

A. C. Ward, Bernard Shaw (London, 1951) 

Edmund Wilson, ‘Shaw at Eighty’ in The Triple Thinkers (rev. ed., , 
New York, 1948) . ’ . . 

‘'SITWELL, EDITH (b. 1887); Poet and critic; b. Scarborough, daughter 
f Sir George Sitwell and sister of Sir Osbert and Sachcverell Sitwell; 
ducated privately; volumes of verse include Clown’s Houses (1918), , 

^ he Wooden Pegasus (1920), and Rustic Elegies (1927); among critical 
j,iWorks arc Alexander Pape {1930), Aspects of Modern Poetry (1934); A 
Poet’s Notebook, 1943 ; later poetry includes Poems New and Old (194.0), 
Facade (1950), and Gardeners and Astronomers (1953) i made Dame Grand 
Cross of the Order of the British Empire, 1954; joined the Roman 
Catholic Church, 1954. 
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SNOW, CHARLES PERCY (b. I905): NowHsf. 

College, Leicester, and Christ’s College, Caczcncge': 
professional scientist at Cambridge, I 935 ~-I 5 * 

Sail 1933 ; since 1935 engaged on no\'el-seque:'.ce cr Ka c 
entitled ‘Strangers and Brodiers’, dealing wita preclcii: 
morality in contemporary managerial and sactzoac se 
elude T 7 ;e Masters, 1951, and T?;e Neur Ms::, 1954 - L- 
James Tait Black Memorial Prize), The Cctiss:s::se -j* 
The Affair, 1959; became Civil Service Connnisrioner h 
Pamela Hansford Johnson, 1950; knighted, 1057; g. 
Lecture, Cambridge, on the Two Cultures. 


: IN 
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'■^SPENDER, STEPHEN (b. 1909): Poet and critic; b. Lcr 
journalist; educated at University College Schocl c; 

College, Oxford; at Oxford became ftiendly with Auie 
and MacNeice (qq.v.); travelled 'extensively with Ishe 
volumes of poetry include Nitte EiUercaitviteizis (igcS), 

(1930), The Still Centre (1939), Ruins aid P'isfc.'is (icoc), 

Dedication (1943); co-editor of Horiaon, 1939-41; The 1 
ment (193s) and The Creative Element (19S3) are studies ut uicde 
literature; marided Natasha Litvin, 1941; co-ediror a: Bieeui-aer rc 
1953: World ivithin World (1951) is autobiographicaL 

STRACHEY, GILES LYTTON (18S0-1933): Biographer arc crirc; 
London, son of General Sir Richard Stramey; edc 


“.•cttr . 


University and Cambridge; dramatic critic of the Seeaster. 
by his cousin, 1907-9; became a member of the ‘BIcerri: 
and a dose feiend of VIrgiuia Woolf and E. 2 vL Fctarer rc 
Roger Fry and Clive Bell, among others; lasidmir in. fhsri 
1912; Eminent Victariais (191S) and Victcrir (igzz) created a 
in biography; later works include Hircaeae and Eseea ,zzz: 
in Miniature (1931). and Characters a'J Cenuneroasies Tzizl 


^ SYNGE, JOHN MILLINGTON (187^-1505): Dramaic; h Zuhhe a— 
of a barrister; educated at Trinity CoIIeas, Eur — • cmeTid — — 
Germany, Italy, and France; met Yeats (c.r.'. ri 

turned to Irelmd with him; fct pisv Z-Be -—• 

duced 1903; Riders to the Sea, 19C4; ^ 5 j. . ^ 

Theatre from 1904; The IVeRcfBe v-— -^3-. ^ 

Western World, 1907; Tmlar’s V/edang, 1505; C-l-d- 
1910) was left iin£iiisiied wliea lie cied^f 
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Life by D. H. Greene and E. M. Stephens (New York, 1959) ' ' 
Colkcled Plays (Penguin, 1952) 

Plays, Poems and Prose (b.i.,, 1941) . • 

See Maurice Bourgeois, Synge and the Irish Theatre (London, 1913) 
Isabella Gregory, Oiir Irish Theatre (London, 1914) 

L. A. G. Strong,/. M. Synge (London, 1941) 

W. B, Yeats, Synge and the Ireland of his Time (Dundrum, 1911) \ 

TAWNEY, RICHARD HENRY (b. i88o) : Economist and educationist; b. 
Calcutta, India; educated at Rugby and Balliol CoEege,. Oxford; 
teacher for Tutorial Classes Committee of Oxford University, 1908- 
14; member of Executive of Workers’ Educational Association, Tgoj- 
47, and President, 1938-44; member of Consultative Committee of 
the Board of Education, 1913-31 ; adviser to the British Embassy in 
Washington, 1941-3; works include The Acquisitive Society (1920), 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (1926), and Land and Labour in Ckbia 
(1932). - ■ ■ 

THOMAS, DYLAN MARLAis (1914-53): PoeCi b. Swansea, educated 
at the local grammar school; joined the staff of the South Wales Evening 
Post as a reporter; first poems printed in the Sunday Referee-, first volume 
of poetry Eighteen Poems (1934) attracted some critical attention; 
Twenty-fve Poems (1936) and The Map of Love (1939) increased his , 
reputation; unfit for active service in the Second World War, joined 
the B.B.C.; Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog, 1940; later coUections 
of poetry include Deaths and Entrances (1946) and In Country Sleep 
(1951) ; Under Milk Wood (1954) was commissioned as a play for broad- 
casting; died suddenly on a lecture tout in the United States. 

Collected Poems, tpj4-S2 (London, 1932) 

Selected IVritings ed. J, L. Sweeney Qlocfolk, Conn., 1946} 

Letters to Vernon iVatkins (London, 1957) 

SeeJ. M. Btinnin, Dylan Thomas inAsnerica (London, 1955) 

David Holbrook, Llareggyb Revisited (Cambridge, 1961) 

.THOMAS, PHILIP EDWARD (1878-1917): Poct and critic; b. London, 
son of a civil servant; educated at St Pauls School and Lincoln CoEege, 
^Oxford; married Helen Noble, 1899; endured great poverty, trying to 
make a living by writing; early work includes The Woodland Life 
(1897), Beautiful Wales (1905), and The South Country (1909); among his 
critical work are studies of Swinburne (1913), Borrow (1912), Paler 
(1913)1 -ind Keats (1916); friendly with Robert Frost; began to write 
poetry in 1913; first volume, by ‘Edward Eastaway', appeared in 1917: 
knied in action at Arras. 
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Life by Robert P. Eckert (London, 

Collected Poems cd. W. de la Mare (rev. ed., Lcmfkrt,. 

Sekcted Poems ed. Edward Garnett (Newtowc, i 9 - 7 i 
Selected Prose ed. R. Gant (London, 1948) 

See H. Coombes, Edward Thomas (London, I95d) _ ^ 

Eleanor Faijeon, Edward Thomas: the Last Fear Years (LczjL-c^. 

D. W. Harding, ‘A Note on Nostalgia’ in Deterrr.ir^kr-- ec.. F, E_ 
Leavis (London, 1934) 

F. R. Leavis, in New Bearings in English Poetry Oixini^n, i&;-> 

J. M. Murry, in Aspects of Literature (London, 1920) 

Helen Tbomas, As it Was: World without End (London, 1935) 

TOYNBEE, AHNOED JOSEPH (b, 1889); Historian; b. London; educated 
at Winchester and Balliol College, 0 :dbrd; Fellow of Baliiol, 1912-15; 
married a daughter of Gilbert Murray (q.v.), 1913 ; worked in the For- 
eign Office during the First World War; Nationality and the War, 1915; 
Professor of Modem Greek and Byzantine History at London, 1919- 
24; later Professor of International History and Director of Studies at 
the Royal Instimte of International Adairs; A Journey to China, 1931; 
A Study of History, in ten volumes, 1934-54; Christianity and Civilisa- 
tioii, 1940; later v;orks include Civilisation on Trial (1948), The World 
and the West ^eith Lectures, 1952) and -4 Hisioriafs Approach to Religion 
(1936); mads Companion of Honour, lOid. 


TSEVEtYAN, GEORGE JtiCAtrLX'r fc. zSjfi): Historian; b. Stratford 
' on Avon, grand-nephevr cf Lcr£ 5<l2t2a]ay; educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Stjlmd in the Age of WycUffe, 1S99; 

England wuier tha Stocesza, Ijct; married a daughter of Mrs Humphrey 
Ward, 1504; rirrse s mms cf Ccnbaldi, 1907, 1909, and loii; C.;.\ a 
Muse, 1913; worked wrh. an ambulance unit during the Fvs: XX'rr-c 
V/ar; made CiSZ^ 1920; Lord Grey of the Refcnr. EiC A-.:,.-; 
History in the NutsUenth Century, 1922; History ■ -e.- 

fessor of Modem Hiixory at Cambridge, ii)r~-+r r-.we-m 

Merit, 1930; England under Queen Arauc, 

1937; The English Revolution, 193S; .Master er T'-.. -v- ’ 

1940; later works include ByEs* ' 

biography and Other Essays (1949'. 


WALEY, ARTHUR DAVin fn ftet a 

literature; b. Tunbri%e R’di. rimav mme 
cated at Rugby and ilini’s Ccdeaie. Cxnhrt 
the British Museum, 1912-30; lam: Lsemret : 
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Studies; first published work was two collections of poetry, translated 
iom the Chinese, 1918 and 1919; The No Plays of Japan, 1931; The 
Tale of Cenji, six volumes, 1935-33: The Pilloto-Book of Sei Shonagon, 
[938; The Analects of Confucius, 1938; worked at, the Ministry ofln- 
"ormation during the SecondWorldWar; later work includes Monkey 
1943) and The Real Tripitaka (1951): made Companion of Honour, 
[956. ■ 

WALPOLE, HUGH SEYMOUR (i884-i94t): Novelist; b. Auckland, 
Mew Zealand, son of a clergyman; educated at King's School, Canter- 
aury, and at Cambridge; worked as a school teacher and later as'a re- 
newer; first novel TIte Wooden Horse, 1909; Mr Perrin and Mr Traill, , 
191 1 ; served in Russia during the Rrst World War; study of Conrad, 
[916: The Secret City, 1919; The Cathedral, 1923; study of.Trollope, 
[928; later work includes the Hemes Chronicle, four volumes, 1930-3; 
baighted, 1937. 

WAUGH, EVELYN ARTHUR ST JOHN (b. 1903): Novelist; b., London, 
;on of a publisher; educated at Lancing and Hertford College, Oxford; 
later studied art in London and began teaching; first work was a study 
af D. G. Rossetti, 1938; first novel Decline and Fall, 1928; married. 
Evelyn Gardner, 1928; divorced, 1930, and entered the Roman Cath-^' 
alic Church; novels of this period include Vile Bodies (1930), Black 
Mischief {1933), A Handful of Dust {1934), and Scoop (1938); he also 
svrote a life of Edmund Campion, 1935; married Laura Herbert, 1937; , 
served with the Marines and later with the Commandos in the Second . 
World War; later novels include Put out More Flags (1942), Brideshead 
Revisited (1945), The Loved One (1949), Men at Anns (1952), aiid Lave 
among the Ruins (1953). 

WEBB, BEATRICE (1858-1943); Economist; b. Standish, Glos., daugh- 
ter of Richard Potter, a railway director and friend of Herbert Spencer; . 
ducated privately; became interested in economics and socialism; 
arricd Sidney Webb, 1893, and with him devoted her life to the 
pport of the Labour movement; works include The Co-operative 
lovemcnt in Great Britain (1891) and Men’s and Women’s' Wages (1919); 
also collaborated on many works with her husband; My Apprenticeship^ 
(1936) and Oitr Partnership (1948) are autobiographical. 

WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE (1866-1946); Novelist; b. Bromley, Kent, 
son of a professional cricketer; educated at Midhutst Grammar School;, 
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educated at home by her father; after- his death set up house with her 
brothers and sister in Bloomsbury, and became the centre of the 
‘Bloomsbury Group’ of writers, which included E. M. Forster, Lytton 
Strachey. j. M. Keynes (qq.v.), and Roger Fry; married Leonard 
Woolf, 1912; first novel Tlie Voyage Out, 1915; established the Hogarth 
Press with her husband, 1917: Night and Day, 19x9-, Jacob's Room, 1922; 
Mrs Dalloway, 1925; To the Lighthouse, 1927; Orlando, 1928; The 
IVaues, 1931; The Years, 1938; Betiueen the Acts, 1941 ; critical work in- 
cludes The Common Reader, studies of v^ions authors published in two 
series, 1925, 1932; collections of. essays, edited by Leonard Woolf, ap- 
peared in 1942, 1947, and 1950; she also wrote a biography of Elizabeth 
Barrett’s dog Flush {1933) and Roger Fry (1940); committed suicide 
while suffering from a mental breakdown attributed to anxiety during 
the Second World War. 

Collectrii IForfes (14 vols., London, 1929-53) 

, To the Lighthouse in E.r.. 

] ri IFriter’s Diary ed. Leonard Woolf (London, 1953) 

Correspondence with Lytton Strachey ed. Leonard Woolf and James Strachey 
(London, r956) 

See Joan Bennett, Virginia Woolf: her Art as a Novelist (Cambridge; 1945) 
B. Blackstone, Virginia Woolf, a Coininentary (London, 1949) 

B. Blackstone, Fir^iiiia lFbo/f(London, t9S2) - 

R. L. Chambers, The Novels of Virginia fFoDif (Edinburgh, 1947) 
David Daiches, Virginia Woolf (London, 194s) 

E. M. Forster, Virginia lFaa(f (Cambridge, 1942) 

J. K. Johnstone, The Blooinsbary Group (London, 1954) 

Deborah Newton, Virginia PFoo/f (Melbourne, 1946) 

YEATS, WILLIAM BUTLER (1865-1939): Poet and dramatist; b. near 
Dublin, son of a painter; brought up in London; educated at the 
Godolphin School, Hammersmith, and later in Dublin; studied art, 
Wanderings of Oisin, 1889; The Countess Cathken (1893) and The Land 
of Heart's Desire (1894) are verse plays; returned to Ireland, 1896, and 
became a leader of the Celtic Renaissance; founded with Lady (Gregory’s 
help, the Irish National Theatre Society in 1901, which in 1904 made the 
bbey Theatre its home; wrote many plays to be performed there; 

also encouraged Synge (q.v.) to write, plays; poetry of this period 
.dudes The Wind among the Reeds (1899), In the Seven Woods (1903), 
and The Green Helmet (1910); married Georgie Hyde Lees, 1917; T 7 te 
jlWild Swans at Cook, 1917; member of the Irish Senate, 1932-8; 
; awarded the Nobel Prihe for Literature, 1923; A Vision, 1925; Hie 
Tower, 1928; The Winding Stair, 1929-, Autobiography, 1938; Last Poems, 
1939; died at Roequebruue, in France. ■ 
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